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THE INCOME TAX BILL 


A reqniAdhyn mod mimonvisly and mfluentialhj simed hcwimj Jwm 
made to the 8herif of Calcutta for convening a public meeting 
of the inhahiiants of Calcutta and its Suburbs in order to 
protest against the imposition of tte Income Tax. a public ' 

meeting was held at the Toum Hall 07i llmrsday^ the 28th ^ '.f 
January 1886^ under ilie picesidency of Mr. George Yule^ the : 
then Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Mb* John Pitt-Kennedy, Barrister-at-Law moved, and Mr. 

P. Larmour, a late Master of the Trades Association, seconded 
the following E/Gsolution : — 

1 . That thivS meeting deeply regrets that it should have been pro- 
posed to incorporate the Income-tax (which has been coudcimied by 
eminent Indian autliorities and which in its practical operation in this 
country has^always been attended with more or leas oppression) into the 
permanent fiscal system of the country without an attempt being made to, 
curtail expenditure or to meet the expected deficit and equalise the iuci- 
. , dance of taxation from other and less objectionable sources of taxation. 

This meeting accordingly desires to place on record its respectful but 
emphatic protest against the proposal to impose an Income-tax in the way 
and under the eirciimstanees under which it is proposed to impose it, 

B.vivu SuuENDRvi Nath BxVnebjee in supporting the above 
resolution spoke as follows : — 

Mr* Rherilf and Gentleuien,— I have been requested to sup- 
port iJio resolution which has just been moved and seconded. 

In doing so, permit me to offer my congratulations to the pro- 
moters of this movement for having for the first time after the 
termination of a somewhat acrimonious and unhappy contro- 
, versy (hear, hear) brought together the representatives of the 
European and Native communities upon the same common 
platform of united political action. (Cheers.) India for th<‘ 

Iiidiiiiis and for England is our motto. India exists for the 
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boncfii; of her own people, iind the Oovornraent onght to bo so 
conductecl as to be a source of abiding glory to that country 
with whose fortunes our own are idissoiubly link(?d together. 
(Cheers.) I am emboldened in this hope of future united ac- 
tion by what has recently happened. The ( Jhiimber of Coio- 
merco of this city, representing in this matter no ih.ubt not 
only the sense of the mercantile eonmuinity bnt of tlie entfire 
non-official European public through ont the country, have ad- 
dressed a memorial to tho Secretary of State praying that no 
Member of the House of Commons should bo appointed to sit 
on the Parliamentary Committee of enquiry into Indian affitirs, 
who has had anything to do directly or indirectly with the 
administration of this country. I am sure that in this matter 
the Chamber have faithfully rellocted the sense of tho cnilr<« 
Indian community. (Cheers.) Tho Committee will be a farce 
if it is to comprise the pensioned officers of the Government, 
who with their so-called Indian oxporieno<', which oftentimes 
means prejudice (laughter), will meet to vindicate thedr own ad- 
ministration. We have met hero to protest. It is possiblo 
that our protest will be ineffoctnal. (Cries of no, no.) lam 
glad to hear the.so cries from that part of tho ha.ll. Hut I wish 
the gentleman could give ns his assurance with some degree 
of authority. It is possible tiiat before 21 honr.s have oiapsed 
tho Bill will have become tho law of tho land. Wo are Tnuic)- 
no delusion. We are fully alive to our own humiliating posi- 
tion. Wo are fully impressed with tlio impoteucy of popular 
opinion in India to stay the arm — tlie irresistible arm— of auto- 
cratic power. (Cheers.) But the comimiuity owes a duty to it- 
self, to enter its protest, at once firm and respectful, against a 
measure which was conceived in haste, which is being carried 
through with reckless precipitancy, and which, when it has be- 
come the law of the land, will fill the country with sullcrings, 
the echoes of which will not perhaps reach the ears of our rulcr.s 
in the cool retreats of Simla, but whioli will porcoptiidy add to 
the mass of popular discontent and to the accnmulaied embiir- 
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thought, was the particular privilege of the British subject. 
But to grumble is oven a higher privilege. (Laughter.) Among 
the many things which our rulers have taught us, the art of 
grumbling is not to be despised. (Renewed laughter.) But do 
wo grumble for mere grumbling’s sake ? We have a legitimate 
grievance, an unredressed wrong, a just grouird of complaint, 
which we are prepared to submit to the crucible of exami- 
nation and scrutiny. Let it not go forth from this meet- 
ing that we desire to escape the legitimate burdens of im- 
perial rule. (Plear, hear.) We are the subjects of the proud- 
est empire in the world. We glory in that imperial con- 
nection which makes us the participators of that noble heri- 
tage of freedom which is the birth-right of every English- 
man. (Loud Cheers.) Lot the Russians come if they choose. 
They will find behind the serried ranks, of one of the grandest 
armies in the world the countless millions of a loyal people, 
united by contentment, by gratitude, by willingness for self- 
sacrifice, ready to guard an empire that has meant in India the 
establishment of peace, the diffusion of knowledge, and which 
I trust will yet moan the political enfranchisement of her vast 
people. (Cheers.) Last year when the empire was menaced, a , 
.spectacle was presented such as the world had never before 
witne.ssed. The princes and the people hastened with their loyal 
offers of help — the princes with their armies — the people with 
offers of personal service as volunteers. The Government did 
not tliink fit to accept the offer of the people. But this does 
not look' like a shirking of our sense of imperial responsibilities. 

are fully alive to them. We would gladly bear our burden. 
But what wo complain of is that, as far as this new burden of an 
income-tax is cbncenied, no case has been made out for it. We 
hold that before the Government is at liberty to introduce an 
Income-tax Bill, it must show that it has tried and exhausted 
every available means, and that as a last resort it has- recourse 
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to an Inooiaia-iax* (Cheers.) We have heard an eiiloirltuti 
passed ,,iipon the Income-tax by the chairman of the meeting. 
Theoretically, no doubt the tax is unobjectionable, I]very!) 0 (!y 
contributes towards the expenses of the State, according to the 
measure of his income, Nothing could he more satisfactory-— 
nothing more correct in principle. But in this unhappy world 
there is such a wide divergence between theory and practice 
that what may appear unimpeachable in principle may bo open 
to serious objection in actual practice, (Hear, hear.) My 
friend Mr, Larmour has referred to a number of eases of op- 
pression which took place on the last occasion wdien the Income- 
tax was imposed. How many hundreds of cases there have 
been which have not found their way into the newspapers, where 
the sufferers silently bore their cruel wrongs. (Ohoors*) The 
miriirniim of taxable income has been fixed at lis. 500. Btit 
how many persons, in the remote mofussil, entitled by law to 
exemption, will have to bribe the underlings of tla^ tax-gaihercu', 
in order to obtain that immunity wliich the law allows them ? 
And how few of these cases will ever see the light of day cr 
reach the ears of our rulers ? The Income^ax has been tried 
and has been deliberately abandoned, and now it is proposed to 
re-imposo it, without an attempt to curi;ail expcmditurc or to 
meet the expected deficit from other and less objectionable 
sources. And therefore it is that we have met here in such 
largo numbers to protest against the tax. Is not curtail monii 
oi expenditure feasible ? And is it not urgently needed in fho 
interests of the Empire f Our financial situation, has boon 
growing from bad to worse every year. I shall ask you to bear 
with me for a few moments, as I proceed to develop tlio’deplor- 
aUe record of our finances. Let me ask you to go so far back 
as the year 1814 and to travel wi'th mo from that year up till 
1884, covering a period of nearly seventy years. During this J 
period there has been a deficit of 71 millions sterling, which 
makes an average of a million every year of deficit. Now lot | 

us examine the history of our public debt. The debt in 1814 : 


I 
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TOS 14 millioTiSj in 1860 ii was 97 millions, and in the year of 
grace 1884 it was 160 millions ; exclusive of tbe debt on rail- 
ways and productive public works. It will thus be seen that 
for tlio last 70 years there has been an ever-recurring deficit 
and an ever*increasing debt* How has this grand result been 
attained f Let tis examine how our money goes, and I promise 
to take you through a marvel of figures. Some of you who 
have been to England must have been impressed with that 
magnificent building wliicb goes under the name of the India 
Office* That Office, built out of your mone}?-^ cost the Gov- 
ernment £5005000. The India Office having been built, it 
became necessary to furnish it with a Library, and accordingly 
a sum of £70,000 was spent in providing it with a library, 
though 5mu may note in passing that your own public library 
1ms been reduced almost to state of ruins* Our rulers now 
thought of having a Store Depot, and a sum of £68,000 was 
spent in erecting one* It occured to the Indian authoritiOvS 
that they should have an Engineering College in England, and 
a sum of £100,000 was spent in building a Oollego. But 
there is one item which seems to me the most curious of all, 

' and. which I confess I have not been able to explain. I find an 
item of £30,000 spent upon eroeting a Lunatic Asylum at 
Ealing ! It is difficult to understand why this money should 
have been spent out of the Indian Exchequer, except on the 
assumption — the somewhat uncharitable assumption, though 
Bovortheless the perfectly natural assumption— that some of 
our rulers after their exciting lives in India may need the 
quiet shelter of these saiictuaides to resume the even tenor of 
their minds. (Loud laughter and tremendous applause.) But 
let us proceed. W e are aware that our rulers are very fond of 
decorating themselves and their friends and sometime their 
families* Now the extension <5f the Order of the Star of India 
within 5 years has cost the Government a sum of £13,900. 
Lord Lytton after the expiry of his Indian career had to be 
carried lionie^ and , what do you think was,. the expe.nse, of .the. ^ 
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trip to England,?. /'It cost the Govorninent inoro tlitin ,£5^000. 
Now many of you gentlemen hero arc constantly going hack* 
wards and forwards from this country to Engiandj anti I put 
it to you to say whether you spend Rs. oOpOOO upon such a |)ur«* 
pose in the whole course of year Indian career f Tlio Oooper’s 
Hill College is maintained at a dead loss of .£5,000 a year. I 
could multiply items, but these will be sufficient to show Iiow 
our money is sometimes spent. And is not curtailment possible, 
and is it not desirable ? Why do they not stop the yearly 
migration to the Hills? Why should it bo necessary for 
Heads of Departments, and indeed for Heads of Subordinate 
Governments, to go to the Hills to recoup' their health accom- 
panied by a host of clerks? We are of course prepared in 
make an exception in favor of His Excellency the Viecroy^ 
who is usually a statesman past the middle ])cr.iod of liAu I 
am not going to go over the ground travelled by Mr. Phit 
Kennedy, but there is one remark which he as a lawyer, it 
seems to me, might have very aptly made. ^ If tlie Judges of 
the land can sweat and toll in the plaiiis during the hot sum- 
mer months without prejudice to their health or to the effi- 
ciency of their work, there is no rciison wliy our oih<n* mag- 
nates should need a trip to the hills euuy year to n‘coup their 
health and energy ? I. will, how(wa‘.r, ask you gemilemen to con- 
sider with me for a few moments the tpiestion of military ex- 
penditure, in regard to which, I hold, con sid era, bio etamojuv is 
possible. Let me compare the mnneriea.l streaigtli aaid the cost 
of the army of India with those of European tuiiin tries, and it 
will be found from the figures wdnch I shall preseid ly state and 
which are taken from the SLale^uuuis Yvar^hoofe of Tacts for 
1885, and not from the columns of a petty vernacnlar journalist 
(laughter and cheers), that ours is the most expeusiv<j army in 
the world. Here are the figures : — 

Men. Amimd CosL 

Austro-Hungarian Army ... 2,72,400 .£ 

, France , ... ... 5,24,707 £28,052,740 
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Cilamany 
! i,al j 
lUissia 
Turkey 
Intlia 


Men 

4,49,829 

7,50,765 

7,2y,770 

8,10,000 

1,90,476 


Anuml Cost. 
£16,998,624 
£ 8,456,488 
£19,655,757 
£ 4,009,679 
£16,975,750 


W liat is tliG cost per head ? Austria pays £30 per inati, 
Franco 54, Germany 38, Italy 12, Enssia 27 and Turkey 12, 
The Indian army consists of 1,90,476 soldiers, Europeans and 
Natives, costing 17 millions sterling, that is to say £90 per 
head I So that India has to pay per annum for one fighting 
man nearly one and threo-cpiarter times as much, or 64 jter 
cent, as France, which possesses the largest army in Europe, 
next to Italy and Eussia, on the peace footing, and pays most 
dearly for it. 

And how has this increase of military expenditure been, 
brought about % In every case it does not represent an increase 
of efficiency. From 1864 to 1884, an addition of £800,000 has 
been made to the military expenditure of the empire. A few 
items will demonstrate the character of this increase 

In 1864-65 increased rates of pay were granted to medical 
oilioers of the British service in India, amounting to £20,000 a 
year ; and a revised scale of clothing and compensation to the 
British army was introduced costing £20,000 a year. 

In l86;)-66 increased rates of pay granted to veterinary 
surgeons, amounting to £3,500 a year. 

In 1874-75 the revised rates of pay of British troops in 
Imlia added to the estimates £64,000 a year. 

In 1875-76 the grant of pay of rank to Majors of Eoyal 
Artillery and Engineers in India created a new annual charo-e 
of £27,000. “ 

in 1876-77 f,ho increased pay of non-commissioned ollieers 
and kmce rapks amounted to £40,000 a year. 
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The Governmeni; of India in vain profcoBiod against ilnH ln« 
crease in its despatch of the 21st Novombcr 188-1., Lot me 
quote an extract from that “Dospatch. These adilitional 
charges/^ observed the Government, amount to more thrui 
£<800,000 a year. Some of them w(3ro necessary for improve* 
ments ; others were imposed with. little or n{) nderence to 
Indian wants, and in most cases without the Indian Government 
having any voice in the matter,” 

Such is the way in which our money is spent. Additional 
pay is given to the British soldier, to the British officer, to 
Veterinary Surgeons and others, and when the respoiisihle 
rulers of India protest, the protest is not heedeth Suppose 
£800,000 had not been thus added to the’ military expenditure 
of the Empire, why we need not have paid an Income-tax now ; 
for the Income-tax is levied to raise a snin of less than £800,000 
a year. 

But if it was impossible to curtail expenditure, wdiy did i.hey 
not have recourse to other and loss objectionalde sources of 
taxation *?' What was there ^0 prevent the re-imposition of the 
import duties % Were these duties a tax upon the poor ? Mr* 
Mandlik^s facts and figures have completely dissipated that delu- 
sion. Were they protecLve in their operation, ? Tlic^y were iuH 
posed long before the Bumhay mills wore esiahlished. They 
were levied for financial purposOvS. Mj‘. Gladstone might he 
presumed to bo a champion of free trade, and what iHd he say of 
these duties, from liis place in the House of Goininous : What 
an individious, almost odious [picture of iucquaiity we exhihit 
to the millions of India I The free-trade doetriiu^s that we ludd 
so dear, that we apply them against the feelings uf tfu) Indian 
people in their utmost rigor and without a graiii of mercy, 
disappear in a moment when it is a question of <loaling witli 
those whose interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper 
with; namely, the free colonists of this empire. The Gov- 
ernor-General says, he cannot see that financial difficiili.y 
can in any way be pleaded as a reason against what he cjalL 
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fiscal reform. If that be a true principle of government^ it 
has l>eeri discovered for the first time by the prosmifc Vic(a:oy 
(Lorti Lytton). There Iia.s not been a freo-trinlo (Government 
In tiiis' or any country, which 1ms not freely admitted that tlio 
^3tato of the reveiiucj is an essential element in tlu^ consideration 

:yyd;v:S:uell- 

with these facts before ns a.ii Income-tax Bill 'woiild bave the 
slightest cliaiice of beeuralng law, if the ]>optilar element had 
any voice in the legislation of the country ? Wo are called 
upon to pay, but we liave no voice in matters of taxation. The 
position is painfally bumiliating. Tlie evil iurleeJ is far too 
deep-seated to be cured by a formal |n*ote.st. We must insist 
upon the roconstitiition of the Legislative (Jouncils, with power 
over taxation. Tiio Ceylon. Legislative (.louncil possesses sindi a 
power; and wliy should the Indian < V)unci}s be without it ? The 
Government must note the signs of the times. A great wave of 
reform has swept over the conutry. New hopes a.iid new ideas 
Imve been created in the popular mind. These must bo .satisfied. 
The wide divergence between popular aspiration.s am.1 tlie exist- 
ing administrative institntion.s of the country must b (3 bridged 
over, and notliing short of a remodcdling of the Legislative 
CoiniGils upon a popular and representative basis will sa,ti.sfy tbe 
new-born instincts of the people or remove those grievances of 
which we justly complain (.Loud cheers). 
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event, of an einer^miey to move with the greatest read iueas tlio full re* 
soiu’CGH of llm Slate ; 

(0) tluit it is a, ciistoui a parallel to which can be farnishod by no 
otlier eoiiiitry in the world ; 

(10) and liniilly, that it is a practice which has been condeinned upon 
military, political, and administrative grounds by the highest authorities 
who l)five considered it/’ 

Bajkt SuiiENDRA Kmii Seconding tlie above 

Resolution, spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Slieriff, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure 
in seconding the Resolution which has been so ably moved by 
my leader. This spectacle of united action on the part of the 
different communities of this great cit}^ will not fail to impress 
the Government of India, as I am sure it will not fail to influence 
the course of public opinion in England. The Meeting is sigtii- 
ficant in more ways than one. It has a historical importance 
all its own. 1 look beyond the immediate object and scope of 
the Meeting. We are not met hex'O merely to protest against 
these yearly migrations. I conceive we have a much higher 
and nobler object in view. We have met here to bury in 
oblivion the bitter memory of a controversy that is now liappily 
past and gone (cheers) ; and the like of wliich I hope and 
trust will never again occur in our annals ' (Clieers). Wo have 
met liore to renew those bonds of amity and good-will which 
ought to subsist between communities wliich have so many in- 
terests in common, and upon whose harmony and mutual sym- 
patliy depend the best interests of Indian political advancement 
(Loud cheers). And lastly, we have met hero to re-afli rm, by 
this grand and iinit6;l demonstration, the pledges of a friend- 
ship, interrupted but not broken, and which I trust will grow 
with the growth of time, until we in India have obtained for 
ourselves those rights and privileges wliich are the inalienable 
heritage of Britisli subjects in all other parts of Her Majesty's 
dominions (Loud clieci’s). Such I conceive to be the true 
significance of this Meeting. Such will be the import which 
the future historian will attach to it. It is the first open and 
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striking illastration of returning concord and harmony hotween 
tlie European and the native coinmunitios. May this feeling 
grow and increase for the benefit of India and the glory cf 
England f (Hear, hear). Tliero are many questions of burn- 
ing importance which await solution, but which arc not likely to 
be pressed home upon the attention of the Government o\'cej»t 
by the earnest representations of a united couanuniiy. Take, for 
instance, that question of the reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils. There never was a greater farce of an insl'tuiion 
than these Legislative Oonncils (Cheers). There they juecjt 
in their Conncil Chambers to register the decrees of an omni- 
potent Executive Government (Hear, lionr), and our non- 
oflicial members are summoned io add to the dignity of tlio 
ceremony of law-making (Cheers). B(>yond tliat I do not 
conceive they serve any useful juirposc. Tlusy exercise a vague, 
remote, impalpable kind of moral influence winch at times is so 
dim that it vanishes to the limits of a nmihematieal point 
(Laughter). How all this must bo changed. Yes, Eurofieauw 
and natives of the country must stand shoulder to shoulder in 
fighting the great battle of Indian r('presonta,tion (Cheers). 

dhe Hesolution sets lorth tlui gi'onnds u[>on vi'Iiirlt we take 
exception to the yearly migrations to the Hills, and it does so 
with admirable clearness and precision, ami I feel the less liesita- 
tion in saying so, seeing that I have liad n<t bam! in iho drafi.iiig 
of the Resolution, Imt that tlie credit of it belongs eiitindv to my 
frieml, Mr. Clarke, of the Chamber of (jominorco. The Kesoln- 
tioii naturally enough puts forward Ifie tiiiaiici!il ground lirst, as 
being one of tlie most important, if not, indeed, the most im- 
piortant. The finances form the liaekboiie of an administration, 
“ Tell me,” said Mr, Bright in one of bis great speeches, “ what 
the financial administration of a country is, and [ will tell ymi 
all about its government, the condition ami happiness of its 
people.” The remark applies in a special sense to the circums- 
tances of India. Ours is the poorest country in the world. It 
is no longer the gorgeous Ind which attracted tlie ciipidily of a 


Semiramis^ a DariuSj or an Alexandoi% , '(Lond cheers.) Di% 
Hnnterj the Director-General of Statistics, has somewhere 
remarked that nearly one-half of our vast population live upon 
one meal a day. The pickire is not overdrawn. A high official 
in the position of Dr. Hunter , is 'hot likely to overdraw a pic- 
ture of this kind, ‘whicli, if true, would reflect such grave discre- 
dit upon tlie Goreriiniont under which he serves. Gentlemien, 
you are not ffanihir witli the state of things in the uioftusiL J. 
claim to have some knowledge of the subject. I have visited 
the Bengal peasant in. liis cottage. 1 have conversed with him, 
and I have heard from his owm lips the sad tale of his .misery — 
the story of his starving children, his famished cattle, his wasted 
fields, the biirdou of taxation which he can no longer bear, and 
the still heavier burden tluit is imposed upon liini, so tliat he 
may obta-in immunity from the grif) of the tax-gatherer in res- 
pect of taxation, towards which lie is not called upon to contribute 
by the laws of the land. And from my intimate knovvledgo of tlie 
Bengal peasant, I can truly say that his lot is fa,r more misoralile, 
and therefore far more pitiable, than that of the Irish pcxisant. 
Language ba,roly suffices to describe the depth, of his poverty or 
the extent of his rnisory. Sucli arc your tax-])ayers. Sucli is tlio 
l)nlk of those wliose contributions make up the re venues (,)f tlm 
Empire. It is the boiin Jen. duty of every Government to econo- 
mize its resources. Much more is that'diity incumbent on a Go- 
vernment situated a-s the G-overnment of India is, with a ]>opnIa- 
tdoii sunk in the (leopest depths of abject poverty (Ohoers), But 
can it bo said that tlio Government is economical— that it saves a 
|Mmny where a penny can be saved f I fear \ve must liold that the 
Government delights in wasteful extravagance ; ami these Simla 
picnics and these yearly migrations are in evidence in point. 
You have heard read to you the figures, which are imperfectly 
given, because the Government does not venture to disclose the 
real state of its finances. Wliat do these figures disclose ? 
They show that the tour expenses of the different Governments 
of India for a period of eight years, extending, from 187t5-,7,7' 
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ccmtinuaiice of. tlio ini,i>'r:iiion.s i.o bho ililLs. On tho coijLrarv^ i 


to 1883-84/ come xip ' to over £8,92y000* la otlior wonlsj in 
eight '’years, the Government has spent nearly a croro of 
riipeeSjOr more, taking the high rate' of excliaiige which 
has prevailed for' the last few years, npoii these yearly migra- 
tions. The tour expenses of the diilorent Govornmonts of 
India thus come xip to about 12 lakhs of rupees a year# Now, 
this represents a very considerable outlay, considering what 
our financial position is, and how only six months ago the Gov- 
ernment was driven to the last desperate expedient of imposing 
the most unpopular of all forms of taxation— the Income Tax 
(Cheers)# Now, on the eve of the imposition of the Income Tax, 
a Committee was appointed — a (Committee for the ixal action of 
expenditure. I presume this was intended as a sop to the CCrheras 
of public opinion (Hear, hear). It was at first to have Ih'sou ti 
Commission — it soon dwindled down into a Committee, and it is 
now flourishing as sucli. The Committeo have commenciHr work 
and have made some suggestions. It is muhn-stood i.hat tluvy laivo 
suggested the abolition of tlie Original Bidoofiho Iligli (dourt, 
which my lawyer friends hero arc \vell able io take care of 
(laughter); and they have also recommended ilie enforcement of 
the two-thirds rule as la^gards the pay of Kaii\e oilhdaJs# lUit it 
does not appear tliat they have even remotely sugg^i'^led iho dis-. 


is rumoured that they have roco!nmcnd(Hl ilu^ ]KHmianeut hnnitiou 
of the Secretariat Offices attached to tlm Governimm.t of India 
in the Hills. No doubt, this would he exceedingly pleasajit fo 
the higher officials, as it would ho exctH^dingly hard upcm tla.^ 
poor clerks; and as far as the Deng.dee effirks are contau'mMl, 
it would moan their virtual dismissal (K voice — (link) iruiO* 
The climate does not agro(3 with them. Tluj adlowaiuics do not 
cover their expenses. Only last j'car, two or thrccj JJongaloo 
clerks died through the efficts of the climate; and tlu^ olhor 
day, a clerk, in passing through the Bankruptcy Court, dt^- 
dared that ho had been brought to that condition owing to the 
expenses that had been entailed upon him consocjiicnl upon his 
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jonrney to Simla and Ids stay tberc. I nmst say that I camnot 
admire tlK 3 humanity or the wisdom of a proposal of this 
nature. There are a thousand directions in which economy is 
possible, and to these I would invite the attention of the 
Finance Committee. The Home charges migdit be reduced ; 
the military expenditure might be curtailed, and the salaries 
of high officials might he cut down, especially in view of these 
yearly migrations. I have no hesitation in saying that high 
officials in this country draw exorbitant salaries. Take the 
salaries attached to similar offices in the Colonies — take Oeylon 
for instance — where the work and the climate are pretty much 
the same as in India* The comparison is most instructive; 
and I shall crave your indulgence to bear with me, as T lay be- 
fore you a few figures in this connection. The Viceroy and 
Governor- General of India draws a salary ot Hs. 2,40,000 a 
year, exclusive of expenses to which he is entitled out of the 
Durbar Fund. The Lieutenant-Governors of this and of other 
provinces draw a salary of Rs. 1,00,000 a year. Now the 
highest salary given to a Colonial Governor — the vSalary, for 
instance, which is given to the Governor of Ceylon, and which 
used to be drawn by Lord Dufferin as Governor of Canada — is 
£7,000 or about Rs. 80,000 a year. From the Governors, lot 
us go downi to the Secrehiries. The Secretaries to the Gov- 
ernment of India draw a salary of Es, 50,000 a year ; the Sec- 
retaries to tlio Government of Bengal are entitled to a salary of 
Rs. 40,000 a year. The Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, who 
ivS also a member of the Ceylon Legislative Council, draws a 
salary of only Rs. 24,000 a year, which is less than one-half 
of the salaries drawn by tlie Secretaries of the Government of 
India. But let us proceed. The Divisional Commissioners in 
Bengal draw a salaiy of about Rs. 38,000 a year. In Ceylon, 
the Government Agents, whose dutie>s are akin to those of 
the Divisional Commissioners, are each entitled to a salary of 
Rs, 17,000 a year, or less than half the Indian salary. Judi- 
cial appointments arc very important in their nature, and even 
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in tliis respect, we find tlie same'difference between CJoylon and 
Bengal. In Bengal, the District Judges are entitled to a salary 
of from Us. 20 , 000 to Its. JO, 000 a year. In Oeyloii, the 
Juilgos receive a salary of Ks. 14,400 a year. The I’nblio 
Works Miinster in India receives a salary of a lakh of rupees 
a year. The Director of Public Works in Ceylon draws a 
salary of B.S. 10,000 a year. The Director ot Public InstinC"' 
tion in Bengal receives a salary of Rs. 24,000 a year. Tlta 
Director of Public Instruction in Ceylon draws a salary ot 
Rs. 10,000 a year. The Inspector-General of Police in Bengal 
receives a.salary of Es. 30,000 a year. The Inspector-General 
of Police in Ceylon draws a salary of Es. 12,000 a year. The 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Bengal receives a salary of 
about Es. 30,000 ; in Ceylon he draws a salary of Rs. 12,000 
a year. One instance more, and I shall be done. The Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India draws a salary of Es. 36,000 
a year. The Director-General of Telegraphs in Ceylon draws 
a salary Es. 14,800 a year (Cheers). 1 could go on multi- 
plying' these instances and keep you here engaged all night with 
this futeresting comparison. But that is not necessary. These 
instances will suffice, and 1 do tliink that if reductions have to 
be made, the salaries of onr high officials should he cut clown. 
But exorbitant as their emoluments are, the yearly migralions 
eompletly reverse the accepted principle upon which these liij;h 
salaries are given. Our high ofliclals are paid these salaries, 
because it is presumed they have to work iu the heat cd (he 
plains. Bnt now they enjoy the advantage of an English 
climate throughout the year ; and to enable tliem to enjoy Ibis 
boon, I presume they must needs receive a further remunera- 
tion (Laughter and cheers). The logical inconsistency of the 
thing is simply amazing ; and it would long ago nave disap- 
peared, hut for the deep personal interests concerned. 

But the financial aspect is not the only aspect of the cinestiou 
that should be borne in mind. There are other considerations, 
some of which have already been referred to, which may be 
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urged against tbo annual migrations to tie Hills. Look at the 
loss of time^ tlio waste of public resources^ tbe unnecessary 
correspondence^ the ]long-drawn reports that must follow in the 
train of these yearly migrations. The other clay^ in consequence 
of the floods, there was an interruption of railway commit oL 
cation about Umballa, when, for some days, the summer capital 
of the Empire was cut off from the rest of the Empire. A 
thing of this kind might happen at any time between June and 
October ; and suppose at such a time a crisis arose on the 
North-Westorn Frontiers \ What then ? I shudder to contem- 
plate the prospect. This was what precisely happened in 1857. 
When the Mutiny broke out, General Anson, the Clomjmander- 
in-Chief, was enjoying his holidays at Simla ; and before he 
could descend into the plains, the flames of the Mutiny had 
spread like wild-fire and had enveloped the whole country in a 
dreadful conflagration. If there had been timely interference, 
our country would have l)een spared the greatest catastrophe it 
has passed through in modern times. Will not our rulers pro- 
fit by the lessons of the past? (Hear, hear). Those great 
men who founded the Indian Empire and whose virtues and 
heroism consolidated this vast fabric of imperial rule, were 
strong enough to bravo the climate of the plains throughout 
the year ! (Cheers). The Wellesleys, the Mintos, the Ben- 
tincks, the Dalhoiisies never thought of leaving the capital of 
the Empire for the cool salubrity of the hills (Cheers). It 
is possible they sacrified themselves to their sense of duty. 
But what an example have they left to the future generations 
of Indian rulers, and to Englishmen in general ? (Hear, Hear). 
And they delved and toiled in this fashion, wearing away life 
by inches in the burning plains of Calcutta, at a time when 
Clalciitta was the grave of the white man. And now when 
Calcutta, — 'I say so, in the presence of my friend the Secretary 
to the Health Societjq— has become through - the ' efforts ' of ; a 
much maligned Municipality, the health-resort; of India— : 
(Ijoud cheers),— we have the snccessors of 'the Hannings, \dhe,:;,: 
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Bentincksj and the Dalhoiisrfes hurrying away at the first ap- 
proach of the hot weather* What a spectacle of utfeer demoral- 
ization I It was not by such qualities that tho Empire was 
woBj and I fear it is not by such qualities that tho Empire will 
be preserved and consolidated. But there are other objections 
to the Annual Exodus to the Hills. The location of the Gov- 
ernment of India in the hills makes the Legislative Council of 
India a purely ofiScial body during the greater part of tho year, 
contrary to the spirit of the Indian Councils Act. The Act re- 
quires that at least one- third of the members should be non- 
officials. But hardly a single non-official member can attend 
the Council meetings at Simla. As it is, these Councils are 
great shams. Indian opinion has unanimously condemned them. 
We are agitating for their reconstitution, and now the Govern- 
ment by its own action makes them greater shams than ever. 
Years ago, Sir Henry Summer Maine had given a promise 
that no important legislative work would bo taken up at 
Simla. It was impossible to keep a promise of this kind, 
when, for eight months of the year, the Government conti- 
nued to reside in the Hills ; and a memorable departure from 
that promise took place the other day when the Bankruptcy 
Law relating to the North- Western Provinces and Oudh 
was introdiicGd into the Council at Simla. But the greatest 
objection to the location of the Government in tho Hills is 
tho loss of touch which it involves witli the communities under 
its authority. The Government segregates itself from the in- 
fluence of public opinion, and becomes a stranger to tho wants, 
views, and aspirations of the people. The Government pro- 
fesses to govern by the light of public opinion, but what can it 
know of public opinion when it deliberately cuts itself off 
from tho great centres of that opinion. The faintest echoes of a 
distant public opinion only reach the ears of our rulers at 
Simla. A disregard of public opinion is thus fostered, which is 
fatal to the best interests of the rulers and of the ruled. 

Such arc our objections to these migrations. Will tho 


Goveiniment take note of them ? Will the Government con- 
descend to listen to them and to lend ns an indulgent ear ? But 
•whether it will do so or not, I venture to point out, on behalf of 
this Great Public Meeting, and in the words of the greatest 
orator of modern times, that when a nation’s demand is moderate 
and reasonable, there is no Government in the world that can 
resist it. Oar Government may be strong in the strength of its 
inexhaustible resources ; it may be great in war, great in peace, 
great in the arts of civilized life-— but there is a power higher, 
nobler, purer far which no i:)hysical resources can supply and 
to which the proudest Government must bend its knee, the power 
which belongs to the enlightened opinion of a great community 
(Cheers). It is to that po wer that -we appeal, it is by that power 
that we are content to be judged. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God *, it is through the hearts and consciences of the 
people that the Most High holds communion with his creatures. 
Let Governments beware how they disregard the voice of public 
opiniom It is a tribunal higher than their own. In Europe it 
has displaced the strength of armies, the power of aristocracies, 
the prestige of nations, the resources of party organization, and 
even the omnipotence of wealth. In India, too, in the words of 
a great Viceroy, it will soon be enthroned as the irresistible and 
the unresisted master of the Government. 

But whether the Government listens to us or not, we have a 
duty in this matter. Well, we are all united, firmly knit to- 
gether. A common grievance has brought us together upon a 
common platform. Let us resolve that this union shall con- 
tinue, that this bond of amity shall endure so long, at any 
rate, as this grievance is not removed. Let us enter so to speak 
into a solemn league and covenant, upon which let us invoke 
the blessings of Almighty God that we shall not rest, but that 
we shall carry on a ceaseless and persistent agitation here, and, 
if need be, in England. And if we are firm and united, the 
victory is ours. Success will come in its own good time. A 
righteous cause must triumph— such is the ordering of nature, 
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ilio will of Divine Providence. The time is, indeed, fust lip- 
proacliiog when these yearly migrations will soon have becoino 
things of the past and a future generation will wonder however 
it was possible for the nxlers of a great country in the iuil 
possession of their senses to dream of governing a vast Rmpiro 
away from the centres of population, intelligence, and -wealth* 
This is the riddle of the present hour, and it will be the riddle 
of the future, towards the solution of which the historian 
apply all his energies and all his resources (Loud cheers)« 


THE SECOND NATIONAL CONGEESS. 


At the Second National Congress held at Caleutla (26th — 29th 
Jjeeemher 1886)^ Balm Surendra Nath Banerjee^ in morAng 
the Resolution regarding the ecrjgansion of the Legislative 
Councils^ spoke as follows : — 

I shonlJ have prefei'red if somebody else — some one im-^ 
connected tv i fell onr Province — had been entrusted with the duty 
of proposing this Eesolution. We, the people of Bengal^ 
occupy a peculiar position with reference to this Congress. We 
have invited the rest of India — the culture, the intelligence and 
tlie public spirit of this great Empire — to our city and to this 
great conference, for the discussion of public questions. We 
are the hosts and you are our guests, and as hosts it best befits 
us to restrain our tongues and to stand by while you speak and 
to listen to the words of wisdom — the collective wisdom of 
united India — that may fall from your lips. The scene of to-day, 
and the scenes which we have been ivitnessing for the last two 
days, — ardon me for the digression, — remind me of those specta=- 
cles in ancient India when the lord of Aryavarta would summon 
his feudatory chiefs to his capital to celebrate the most imposing 
of Aryan rites — •the Rajsuya Jagya. But those were gatherings 
of princes, not the gatherings of peoples. Here we have before 
us personified the incarnate majesty of the nation. What vi- 
sions of glory, what prospects of rapturous joy unfold themselves 
before the imagination of the poet, the historian and the philso- 
plier. I will not indulge in them. I will not allow myself to 
be carried away by the insinration of the moment. But this I 
will say — I may be permitted to indulge in this hope that this 
feeling of sympathy and brotherhood between the different 
Indian 'races 'may, grow de^en, thatdt may, draw „to:gethe,r,' 
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the most distant parts of the Empire and bind all raceSj all creeds 
and all nationalities that inhabit this great country , in one golden 
chain of brotherly love and fraternal affection* But there 
is another reason why I should have preferred that some ono^ 
not a native of Bengal, had taken up this Eesolution* Whatever 
agitation takes place, whatever wave of national feeling surges 
from one part of the country to the other, whatever upheaval of 
the national mind is observeable, manifesting itself in great and 
imposing popular demonstrations, is ascribed to tlie instrn- 
mentality of the people of Bengal. But I am unwilling that 
Bengal should take the credit, or the discredit as it may seem 
to some, of having originated the agitation in connection with 
this movement;. The truth is that all India, with all her races 
and creeds, is united in making this one common, universal 
prayer for the introduction of representative government. 

Self-Government is the ordering of nature, the will of 
Divine Providence. Every nation must be the arbiter of its 
own destinies — such is the omuipotent fiat inscribed by nature 
with her own hands and in her own eternal book. But do we 
govern ourselves ? The answer is, -No. Arc we then living in an 
unnatural state ? Yes, —in the same state in -which tlio patient 
lives under the ministrations of the physician. We are passing 
through a period of probation and a period of trial under the 
auspices of one of the most freedom4oving nations in the world. 
And we claim that the period of probation may now fairly ter- 
minate, that the leading-strings may be taken off, and the child 
having emerged into the dawn of mature manhood may at any 
rate be partially entrusted with the management of his own 
affairs. If it were otherwise, the circumstance would imply the 
gravest slur upon the character of British rule in India; for it 
would mean that, after more than a century of British rule and 
of English education, we are still unfit to appreciate the princi- 
ples and to practice the art of Self-Government, But I have 
no fears on this score. In our own province. Local Self-Go- 
vernment has been remarkably succeSrSfuL We have it on the 
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highest authority ; for no less a personage than His Honor the 
Lientenant-Governor has declared that, in Bengal, Local Self- 
Government has on the whole been a success ; and I am quite 
sure similar testimony would be forth-coming in reference to 
the other Provinces of India. It would indeed be a marvel, if 
it were otherwise. Our Punchayet system is as old as the hills, 
and is graven on the hearts and the instincts of the people. Self- 
Government is, therefore, nothing new' to the habits or the ways 
of thought of the people of India. 

The Resolution with which I am entrusted follows as a matter 
cf course from the the 3rd Resolution which you have already 
adopted. Having affirmed that the reconstitution of the Legis- 
lative Councils has become necessary, alike in the interests of the 
people of India and for the honour of English rule, it becomes 
necessary for us to determine how the reform should be carried 
out — what are the lines which should be followed — what are to 
be the principles upon which it should be based ? It will not 
do to appear before Government, to quote the expressive' langu- 
age of my friend opposite, as the Great Mr. Blank. Ve must 
make it clear that we are not mere talkers, that we are not 
mere brawlers and charlatans, but that we have devoted some 
of the most precious moments of our life-time, moments of 
anxious thought and of patient consideration, to the solution of 
this great problem. Our piroposals may be rejected. "We put 
them forward as only tentative suggestions. But that is no 
concern of ours. The responsibility lies with the Government. 
A.nd at the very threshold of the enquiry, I desire to remove a 
difficulty which some may feel in connection with this Resolu- 
tion, To some, it may appear that we are entering too much 
into details. But I am prepared to shew, and I hope to able to 
make it clear as I proceed, that we are dealing with broad 
geneial principles, and that the details, such as they may appear 
to the superficial observer, are necessary to the elucidation of 
the principles involved. They may be said to form part and 
parcel of an integral structure every stone of which has been 
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laid with tlie utmost care and precision* The principles whicli 
may be said to underlie the Besolution are tlioso 

We desire that a fair pi^oportion of the menibors of tlio ro 
constituted Councils should be elected. We have not tla^ 
remotest idea that the Government should vacate its posii.ion in 
fixvour of our worthy president and his following, We do not 
desire that our rulers ^^should mount guard, while we handled 
the monies.’^ Yesterday wm passed a resolution in favour of 
our mounting guard, if the Government would let us do so, by 
enrolling us as volunteers. It is not indeed a question of the 
abdication of the Government. It is much more a question of 
the association of the people, in a partial and modified form, in 
the Government of the country. 

Having decided that a proportion of the members sbouid be 
elected, the next question we have to consider is — how are they 
to be elected — what are to be the constituencies ? Wo say the 
members are to be elected by local bodies, Chambers of Com- 
merce, ’ Tracies’ Associations, Universities and other similtar 
bodies of established repute. I can, howevei*, conceive of a 
possible objection to this scheme, and I am anxious to moot this 
objection before I proceed further. It may be said tliat our 
local bodies are untried and that the elective Municipalities were 
created only the other day. But the Municiplities in Bengul, 
in one form or other, have now been in existence and have had 
atrial for nearly a quarter of a century; and the District 
Boards of to-day are the Eoad Cess Committees wdfich wore 
established about the year 1871. This objection must , tl'ierofbre, 
fall to the ground. But aclmitting that the local bodies are 
untried, admitting the force of the objection which has been 
raised, we reply that we pin our faith upon no particular system, 
BO creed, no dogma. Representation is our motto, our watch- 
word, our battle-cry, the gospel of our political redemption. 
We give the Government a carte-Uanehe. Wo tell them that if 
our programme does not please'them, let them devise any system 
of their own-lot it bo a system of direct representation or any 
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other form or system which may please them best. But we say 
at the same time — mark the moderation of car views — that 
whatever may be your scheme of representative governmeiitj 
the interests of all classes of the community, Hindus, Moha- 
medanss Parsecs, Sikhs, Eurasians, of all races and of all creeds 
— should be adequately cared for. We desire to exclude none. 
All are alike welcome to the holiest of holies — the temple of 
representative government. We do not desire that the ma- 
jority should swamp the minority, or that any particular class 
should have any preponderance, except such as may belong to 
superior devotion, courage and self-sacrifice. These are the 
qualities which have governed humanity in the past and they 
will continue to govern the representative institution of New 
India. 

Such being the constitution of our Councils the next 
question which we have to consider is — what are to be their 
powers and functions? These powers are to be of a limited 
character. They are not such as will displace or supersede the 
authority of the Executive Government ; on the contrary, 
their exercise will be a source of material help to the Go- 
vernment. In the first place, the Ooiincils should have the 
right of interpellation ; secondly they should be vested with 
some power of control over the finances. The right of interpel- 
lation would be an advantage to the Government as it would 
be an advantage to the people. It is a constant complaint 
that wo hear repeated on alP sides that there are frequent 
misinterpretations and misconceptions of the motives and 
objects of the Government in the Public Press. Now if this is 
so, explanations with regard to the policy and the conduct of 
the Government made by official members from their place in 
Council and upon their personal responsibility would be received 
with implicii confidence and go far to remove the misconcep- 
tions which under existing circumstances, the Government no 
doubt must occasionally suffer from. From this point of view 
the right of interpellation would be -an immense gain to the 
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OovernTOcnt. It would likewise bo the safegtiard of popular 
liberty. It is a right which if carefully exercised will enable 
the popular representatives to bring many an erratic Magistrate 
to book. In the worst days of imperial rnlo in Ifranco, 
Louis Nopolean deprived the Legislative Chamber of this impor- 
tant right, lest it should be a source of embarassment to his 
Government. 

With reference to the control over finance which wo suggest 
that the Councils should be invested with, tho present rule is 
that the Budget must be laid before the Supreme Council only 
when new taxes have to bo levied. Wo advocate a further 
extension, and upon tho same linos, of this concession which has 
already been made. We propose that whether the Budget con- 
cerns tho Province or the Empire, whether a now tax has to be 
levied or not, in all cases and under all circumstances, tho Budget 
should bo laid before tho Council — Provincial or Imperial — that 
those who pay the taxes may have some voice in tho expendi- 
ture. 

Such is to he the constitntion of the Councils — such are to 
be the powers with which they should be vested. But are the 
Councils to bo left in tho unfettered exercise of those powers ? 
Is the Government to abdicate all poAvor in favour of the I’rosi- 
dont and bis followers ? Not at all. Mtirk how mo<lorato our 
demands are. Wo propose that tho Government should have tho 
right of vetoing tho decisions of tho Council. 11 any measure 
passed by the Council seems inconsistent with the jrablic inter- 
ests, the Government may disallow it, stating of course its 
reason within a reasonable limit of time, tho power of appeal in 
such cases being vested in a standing committee of tho House of 
Commons. Some may say — why introduce this question 
—why talk about this right of veto at all ? It think it wonld ho 
wise on our part to do so. You may depend upon it that tho 
Govornmont will reserve to itself some power of control over 
bodies winch are thus reconstituted and invested with those now 
poAvers. You are familiar with the sections relating to control 
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in your Local Self-Government Acts, and yonmay be Bure that 
when the experiment of Self-Government is carried to a higher 
stage, a similar power will be reserved by the Government. Such 
being the case, it seems to me that it would be as wise as it 
would bo moderate to suggest from our point of view what the 
nature of the control should be. 

Such are the principles which underlie the scheme which has 
been • tentatively suggested. But whether this or any other 
scheme is adopted, I trust will continue to press upon the 
Government in season and out of season that the time has come 
when alike in the interests of the people and for the honour of 
English rule, the representative element should be recognised 
in the Government of the country* I have a profound faifli 
in the ultimate success of our cause. Faith can remove 
mountains were the memorable wmrds uttered eighteen hundred 
years ago by the illustrious founder of Christianity* If are 
true to ourselves, and if we have faith and patience, the victory 
will assuredly be ours. I have abundant confidence in the 
justice and generosity of the English people. Britain, the 
august mother of free nations, cannot refuse to us a boon which 
is in such entire accord with her own traditions and the instincts 
of her great people. But I have yet an appeal to make to the 
assembled representatives of all India, We should begin the 
agitation at once* The struggle must now commence* We 
are on the tlireshold of a new age. We are vvutnessing a new 
birth. The darkness of midnight has disappeared ; and the 
faint grey streaks of dawn are distinctly visible in the distant 
■liorkon* Grave, „aiid . solemn- "u-ra'.' . our responsibilities ;..and I-: 
hope and trust tliat the voice which has been raised in this hall 
will bo re-echoed in every town, in every district, and in every 
province, and will be wafted across seas and’ inoimtains and 
'deserts^ to the . foot-steps of that throne, .from whose beneficence, 
and justice, and liberality ' we,-, anticipate-;, the ' ■ fulfilinent-, of ,;-oiir; 
lio,pes-.and the redemption of our -people*. ■ 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE, 

A wri/ mihusiasiic and injluentdal fepreseidatm meeihiff of ifa 
inhahllanls of Cahutta loas held at the Town Hall on 
Wednesdaf/ the 19th January 1887 to consider the hast mewns 
for the best imy of commemomtmg the Fiftieth Aniyhermry of 
Tier Oracipus Majeslifs most hemfmnt reign. The meeting 
ivas attended by all sections of the cominnrdfy representing the 
rank and wecdtF crdiure and intelligence of iJie community^ and 
among the speakers there loere such men as IL TL the Natvah 
Fahadur of Ifoorshedabad, II, U the Hoharaja of Ouch 
Behar^ Baja Rajemlra Lala 3IiUra^ LJj,D,^ Moharafi Sir 
Jcd^ini^ Tagorpy K,G,S,L^: Sir W* W, .. 'IIuMety 

Sir IL L. Harrison, ICCSJ., Wa^tcab 
AMul Lateef Khmi Bahadur, C.LE,, Eaja Itajemlm Wanmi 
Deb, the llon’hle 3Ir. Amir Ali and others. The IJonMe 
Sir Rkers Thompson, the then Lmitenani^Grommior %vas hi 
the Chair, Babn Surendra Nath Banerjee in supporting 
the fourth Resolution spoke as follows : — 

YoIJH HoNOUB kKD Gbntlemin, .. 

I do iiiiloed deem it a great privilege to be allo wed to take a 
part ill tlio proceedings of this meeting, I belong to that party 
in Indian politics (and I make no secret of my faith) which has 
been indontified with the political agitations of the last few years ; 
and we want to make it clear on this auspicious occasion of the 
Jubilee — we want to proclaim from one part of the country to 
the other in terms that shall not be mistaken — that to whatever 
party we may belong — whether Liberals or Conservatives in 
Indian politics — whatever creed we may profess — wdiatevor 
nationality may claim us as . its own-— whether we are Hindus^ 
Mussulmans^ Ohristians, Parsees or Sikhs^ we are all united by 
'on.e commoBj all-pervading sentiment of gratitude to that throne^ 
whose beneficence we enjoy the choicest of earthly 
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blassingSj and from whose justice and liberality, we anticipate 
the fruition of those hopes which represent the hopes of oi?ili- 
zation and humanity. i Deep in onr gratitude, nnswarving in 
onr loyalty, to the Hindoo mind i^e throne is the embodiment of 
the highest virtues. In the words of the greatest of onr epic 
poets, the King is the truth of the truth-teller, the virtue of 
the virtuous, the dignity of the dignified, the lord, master, pro- 
tector of the needy, the indigent and the helpless,” In honour- 
ing the Sovereign, in adoring his personality, we but render 
homage to those princely qualities which his office represents. 
There is no name in ancient Indian history which excites such 
love or such pious reverence, as that of Kama, the lord of 
Ajudliya ; and Kama stands forth before the Indian world as the 
incarnation of the noblest kingly virtues. The brave in war, 
the generous in peace, the sagacious in council, the obedient son, 
the devoted husband, the affectionate brother, the name of this 
warrior- King strikes the tenderest chord in the heart of every 
true-born Hindoo. Our loyalty thus based upon the possession 
of the moral vktues transcends considerations of race and re- 
ligion, and we freely offered our homage to the greatest of the 
Mohamedan Princes, to the illustrious Akber and his illustrious 
descendants, and our poets sang •.‘^Delhmmmva Jagadkwamva^ 
the lord of Delhi is the lord of the TJniyerse. Such are our 
traditions of loyalty. And is it possible for us to withhold the 
tribute of our homage and the tribute of our loyalty ’to the 
Queen of England, our august and beloved Sovereign, whose 
domestic virtues have enobled the throne itself, the purity of 
’whose character is an example to the womanhood of mankind, 
whose deep concern in the welfare of her Indian subjects has 
awakened in our hearts a sense of attachment for her person and 
her throne, but who above all stands forth as the representative 
of a civilization which had its home in the East, which has 
reached its highest development in the West, and -which is des- 
tined in the fullness of time to revivify into life the dead bones 
of our own ancient civilization and thus to establish the surest 
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and ilie most <liirable bonis of connection and sympatlij between 
the East and the West, by tho'ties of a common and renovated 
civilixsation. What a glorious work England has done in India? 
What a memorable record ^Jiers has been in Asiatic history ? 
Rome accomplished her imjjorial mission^ when under the aegis 
of her protection, the Christian religion was establisho^l 
throughout the extent of her broad dominions, and the triumph 
of Christian principles was assured. But to England was re* 
served a glory, far more memorable than ever fell to the lot of 
Greek or Roman to achieve. The magnitude of her work is not 
to be judged of by the magnitude of those works of public 
utility with which she has covered the country. Roads have 
been opened ; rivers have been spanned ; railways and telegraphs 
infcersect the land ; time and distance have been abridged ; and 
tlie marvels of Western science have been applied to the develop- 
ment of the inoxhaustildo resources of our country. But those 
achievements, memorable as they are, pale before the more solid 
splendour of that intellectual and moral triumph which England 
has won in the East. What an awakening there has been, in- 
telloctual and moral ? What an upheaval of tlK3 national mind 
— "what an uplifting of the national soul— what an elevation all 
along tlie line ? What joy, what faitli, wdiat hope have been 
kindled in our hearts ? What visions of glory conjuro them- 
selves up before the mind as we contemplate the grand prospect 
that is opening out before us ? All this is clue to English edu- 
cation, to English influences, to tiac increasing contact between, 
the East and the West. English education has communicatiul 
the Promethean spark to the dormant forms of our national life ; 
itdias revolutionised our ideas* Native Indian society is sonsildy 
affected by the impact of Western thought ; and we are on iho 
threshold of a new birth. Two years before the accession of 
Her Majesty, the Government of India had recognised the duty 
of the State to encourage high English education. This was 
done by a Resolution dated the 7th of March 1835, aiifl a few 
month latter, on the 15th of Septoinher 1835. the Press was 
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libemtcd hj Sir Clmrles Metcalfe. Thus then the two great 
agencies which have so powerfully contributed to create the so- 
cial forces in the midst of which we live were already in full 
operation before the accession of Her Majesty ; but it was 
under the auspices of her glorious reign that they reached their 
highest development. The Education Department -was organized ; 
the grant-in-aid system was introduced ; and last net least the 
Indian Universities %vere established. Native Indian journalism 
started into life under auspices of the Serampur Missionaries ; 
and aided by the deepening culture of the community the Native 
Press has developed itself into a mighty power and a potent ins- 
trument for the ditfusion of knowledge. And lastly we recall 
to mind with gratitude that the Proclamation of the 1st of 
November 1858 was issued in the reign of the Queen and 
bore her sign-manual. We regard the Proclamation as the 
great Charter of our rights^ and I trust the day is not distant 
when the principles which it embodies will form the corner- 
stone of Indian administration. Such are the titles of our 
Queen to our loyalty, our love and our gratitude. You have 
already resolved to celebrate the Jubilee by those demonstra- 
tions which >so powerfully appeal to the popular fancies. Our 
Queen is the Queen of the people^ and it is as well that the 
demonstrations in honour of the Jubilee should in part be of 
a popular character. But in our minds, in the minds of this 
generation and in the imperishable pages of history, the Queen 
stands forth as the Sovereign under the auspices of whose 
glorious reign, some of the most memorable achievements of 
modern civilization have been won. It is therefore only meet 
and proper that a permanent memorial should commemorate 
the Jubilee of such a reign. What the form of the memorial 
is to be, must rest with the Committee. I have no desire to 
anticipate their decision. But there is something which is 
nearest to my heart, something which is upper-most in my 
mind, to which reference has already been made and in sup- 
port of which I w'oiild venture once^again to pleadt-. It '.seems 
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■ to me tliat the most fitting memorial of tlie JiiMloo would bo 
tlie establishment of a Technical College which bj ireTiving 
our decayed industries would help forward the material ad- 
Tanconient of the country and bring bread to the doors of our 
starving population* Such an institution would bo in exact 
accordance with the spirit of this celebration* The temple of 
the arts is the temple of peace and plenty^ and the reign of 
our Sovereign has been a reign of unexampled happiness and 
prosperity to her people. The Institute will extend its bless- 
ings to succeeding generations and will remind them of the 
good and virtuous Queen who had ruled over thenij and the 
memorials of whose reign were the memorials of beneficence* 
But whatever may be the ultimate form of the memorial -which 
the Committee may decide upon, of this I am assured that 
the loyal enthusiasm of a grateful people will make it a suc- 
cess, and that on this auspicious occasion of the Jubilee, there 
will rise from the hearts of a grateful, contented and pros- 
perous people, the one universal hope and the one universal 
prayer that long may the Queen be spared to reign over her 
vast and extensive dominions and to draw closer together the 
hearts of her people, so that they may realize such a,s they had 
never before realized that they are the subjects of the same 
Sovereign, the participators of the same rights and privileges, 
linked together by a common destiny, and having a common 
part to enact in history, and which is best enacted by the cul- 
tivation of those mutual charities and by the practice of that 
high-souled beneficence, of which the life of the Sovereign 
affords the best example and the most striking ill nst rati om 
The unity of the Empire will be most forcibly illustrated on 
the occasion of the approaching Jubilee* Let it also mean a 
unity of hearts, feelings and sympathies, the establishment of 
brotherly harmony and concord between the different races 
that inhabit this great Empire, and then the Jubilee -will have 
raised its own monument, the most memorable, the most en- 
during and the most acceptable to the Sovereign herself. 
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^■1/ the Third Mational Congress held at 3£adras (2i' ihSOth 
December 1SS7)^ Bahu Surendra Math Banerjee in mocinAj 
the llesulutiun regarding the expaaskih of the Legislalive 
(.‘oiaiCils spoke as folloivs : — ■ 

Gektlemen and Beotheh-delegateb, 

I thank you for tlio cordial greeting which you hawe thus 
accorded to me^ and I shall endeavour, to the best of iny ability 
to discharge the very onerous and responsible duty, which the 
proposer of this resolution has to perform. I will not repeat the 
words of the resolution as they have already been road out to you 
by our distinguished cliainmin. But before I proceed to make 
any remarks upon this resolution, you will permit mo, on my own 
behalf, ami on behalf of my brother-delegates of Bengal 
(applause) and, I may claim also, on behalf of my countrymen 
of Bengal in general, whose syni pa tliies— -whose •syatcliful sym- 
pathies I may add— will follow us through every part of these 
proceedings, to tender our obeisance, and the tribute of our 
heartfelt homage, to this great and representative national 
gathering (applause). Gentlemen, the dream of ages is 
about to be realized. The differences of generations are about 
to be forgotten (hoar hear) and a noble prospect is opening out 
to view, a prospect, fraught with brilliance, with beauty, and 
untold happiness to the people. 1 will not dare to anticipate 
the future, nor will I indulge in the ecstasies of prophetic 
vision ; but this [ undertake to say, that whatever may be the 
future of this Congress, and with it, of the country, wo are 
on the right track — that track of light — leading to the des- 
tined goal (loud and continued applause), marked by the coii^ 
solidation of British rule and the Emancipation of our peopic 
(jippkiise). Gciillciiien, in this connection it would ill become 
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'Hol: to refer for a ■'moment to the magniiicaiit hospikilitjj 
we are receiving at present from onr coiintrjinen of 
Mad r as— Madras miscalled beniglited™l>iit a source of living 
light to the sister Presidencies of india (liear, hear), ' M,a j 
this spirit of nnion and sympathy^ of which this (Joiigross is 
the highest expression and the noblest embcHliiiiontj grow anti 
deepen to the eternal honor of English rule and to the niaiiifoltl 
advantage of the people of India (applaiise)« 

Gentloinen, we attach the utmost importance to this ques- 
tion of tlie reconstitution of the Legislative Oonncils. We 
accord to it the foremost place amongst the topics of discussion. 
We nnfiirl the banner of the Congress and upon it are written 
in cluiraeters of glittering gold, which none may efhice, the 
great words of this resolution— Eeprosontativo Institutions 
for India” (applause). 

Arc we guided 1)y more sentimental considerations in 
making this act of deliberate choice t Ah I .'No! There are 
the . strongest . reasons why the. reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils should be placed in the fore-front of topics to be dis- 
cussed by the National Congress. It is impossible to think of 
a domestic grievance or a matter of domestic complaint which 
will not be remedied, if the constitution of tho Coiinoils worcj^ 
changed and modelled according to our programme. Talk of 
tlie separation of judicial from executive functions, why the 
reforin would he eflectod at once if wo had a potential voice in 
tlie making of our laws. Talk of the wider employment of 
our countrymen in the public service, why the Queoids l:h' 0 “ 
clamatioB would bo vindicated to tho letter (apfdaiiso) if we 
had a control in the management of our domestic coiiccrriH 
(applause). Yon fret and foam under tho rigors of an income- 
tax which touches even the necessaries of subsistence, wliy tho 
incidence of the tax would be altered, the minimum raised, if 
'we had anything to do. with tho imposition of the tax or if 
•we were permitted to modify it (applause),, I might mill l.i ply 
instances but that it is not necessary^ Tlie rcf3onr'tiiiitiou of 


llie liCgisladvo Coimclls .would be tile panacea to the countless 
complaints roktiiig to^ the internal administration of the 
country. Gentlemen by this •resolution we re-affirm the 
necessity for the expansion, and; reform' of the Councils accord- 
to the programme .laid down by, hhe 'Congress ..of 18BS" and , 
I;886. We lay down the principles^ but further elaboration 
is not neededj a»xi further elaboration would be unwise. It 
would be presenting a broader flank to the attack of our oppo- 
nents. They would attack us in points of detail and the great 
cardinal principles of the scheme would be lost sight of, in 
this discussion. Therefore it has been wisely resolved that 
there should not be any further elaboration of details. We 
have suggested the principles ; we have made it abundantly 
clear that we have thought— earnestly thought— on the subject ; 
but we are not the legislators of the country, though we hope to 
be so some day (hear, hear) when the OoixnoiLs are reconstituted. 
The Govermnont has highly-paid officials drawing ten thousand 
Rupees a month (laughter; and it is for them to elaborate the 
Bill and settle the details, upon principles which may find ac- 
ceptance with the Government. But Gentlemen sncciut as our 
scheme was, it did not escape criticism. Criticism we do not 
wish to avoid. Ah | no ! The jSfational Congress walks by the 
broad light of publicity. Wo court and solicit criticism ; but 
it must be honest criticism (hear, hear and applause). What then 
arc we to think of a critic who forgetting what is due to his 
official position and the reserve which such position implies, tells 
the public upon a memorable occasion that this Congress is a 
;Bhain .Congress (voices of- ■‘^^shame, -...shame’’)' that it is a Hindu,.; 
Congress (cries of no”,) and that it is a Congress of iioboilies 
'' '(voices of no”) -f Sham Congress Mn the, midst of this 
illu.s.trious. array of de'iegaie.s and of this st.iipendoiis spect.acle.-of:.-: 
■self-sacrifice vvhich the delegates have displayed in coming-: . froiii:. 
'their ' -distant homes to 'U-ttend' the Congress. 'Itfo:v,e:r', there was 
:the test :':,of. -sincerity it lay in self-sacrifice.-, .Tell, me. the measure 
,'of,,,y.piii(;-s,eif“'sac.ri^^ and ,'I^wil-l tell'',yo.ii what: is .the measure uf 
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your pairlotisio. Bui we are told this OougresB m a Jliiulii. 

C longrcssHj j)rosI(lod o?er forsooth” by am illustrious Maliomodaii 
goiitlemaii (applause and laughter)* But it is also a (!ob- 
pp'oss of iionoiifcitieSj where there is Sir llaja Madhava Ejio 
(laughter and applause) and where last year such tncii as Sir 
Maharaja Jofcendro Moium Tagore and Dr. Ilajendra Lai and 
others took a prominent part in the proceedings ! But Gentle- 
men we Avill leave oiir official critic to reflect upon his own per- 
formance in the solitude of his official dignity. Let us pass on 
to another gentleman who has been criticising the Congress — not 
so nmeli the Congress as the scheme of representative govern- 
ment propounded by that body. I suppose %ve expect our criticB 
io read what wo have been saying or what wo have been writing* 
(:Jentleniea^ I am a journalist and I know tliat wo somciitnes 
depart from this principle (Laughter) ami criticise books withoui* 
reading them (Laughter) and possibly our friend %vho hails from 
Allyghur (A voice ‘^‘'beneath notice.’®) Yes, ho is beneath 
notice, but one or two of his observations have to bo notit‘e<h 
Our friend who hails from Allyghur possibly acted on the prin- 
ciple of the journalist and lie was good enough to toll the publlt^ 
in a letter which extended over 12 columns of a leading journal 
that what wo -wanted was an oligarchy of ediical;ed, natives, luit 
that it was an impossibility to place the army und,cr the control 
of this oligarclm Now this was precisely -^vhat we tlid not 
want (loud laughter). We neither \mnto(l an oligarchy or any 
other ^“^Archy*” The dreams of an oligarchy never entered into 
our renmtest conceptions. As for the army we spoeially ex- 
cluded it from all control on the part of our reeonsiiituied Tjcgis- 
lative Councils. It was not even covered by the right of inter- 
pellation. Gentlemen such have been the criticisms which hav^j 
been made with regard to the scheme. It is not from such 
criiics that w^e can derive any light or leading ; but it strikes 
me that ihe more w'e examine the scheme, the more 'WO oxu-iriiiie 
ihe princi])les underlying it, the deeper becomes the conwictidii 
lliat it is marked by a remarkable degree of iiHaleraiiou, and I, 
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a.iii prepared to prove by reference to tlie-existiDg state of things, 
by reference to the recorded views of the Government and by 
reference to legislative enactments, that onr scheme judged by 
them is moderation itself (applause). The Legislative Councils 
were constituted under the India Councils Act of 1861. Let me 
read to you the 45th Section of the Act which applies to the 
Provincial Legislative Councils ; Whenever suoh.proclainatiou 
as aforesaid shall have been issued regarding the said Division 
or territories respectively^ the Lieutenant-Governor thereof shall 
nominate, for his assistance in making laws and regulations, 
such number of councillors as shall be in such Proclamation 
specified; provided that not less than one-third of such council- 
lors, shall in every case, bo non-official persons.” 

Now what do we want ? What is our programme f We 
want that instead of one-third, at least one-half of the Council 
should consist of non-official members, and that we should have 
the right of electing that half. The Govenimont itself makes 
the concession that at least one-third of the members should be 
uon*officials. After twenty years of trial and experience, we 
want the Government to move a step further and raise the 
third to a half. I do not think that we are making a very . ex- 
travagant demand. On our side of the country (I am not 
prepared to speak of Bombay and Madras) the Municipal laws 
are revised every ten years. I hope it is the case here also. 
I am not competent to speak, nor do I hear any response from 
the Bombay or Madras delegates. If the Municipal laws are 
revised once in every ten years, why should not the laws rela- 
ting to the constitution of the Councils be revised at least say 
once in every twenty years ? In 1861 these laws were passed 
and now more than a quarter of a century have elapsed and 
great changes have taken place ; therefore I think that upon 
the very foundations the Government have laid for us, we 
have'.a, very strong case to urge. 

Blit this is not nil. The second point which w^e insist upon 

iJiiM, tile I'igiii of iotcrpollation slioiikl be accorded to the 
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Legislative Councils. Well^ gonilemenj will it bo believed 
that ibis right was actually enjoyed by the members of tlie 
Siiproino Legislative Council at one time, but that some law- 
yers made the Council too hot for the officials— they would 
ilrive a coach and four through the restrictions imposed upon 
the rightj and the privilege was subsequently withdrawn. 
The first meeting of the Legislative Council of India was held 
on the 20th May 1854 during the reign of Lord Dalhotisie who 
was not only vigorous in his foreign policy but was an ardent 
reformer in regard to domestic affixirs ; and let me read from 
the standing order of the first meeting. The order is as 
follows : — inemher may ask a question of another memborj 
but such questions must be confined to snatters immcdiatoly 
connected with the business of the Legislative Council and 
must he asked in a manner which does not involve argument 
or mfcrcncc.’’ 

Tims you see that the right of interpellation existed in re- 
gard to iho items of business then pending before the Council. 
All that %ve now toll the Governniont is ; Go a stop farther 
and give us the i*ight of interpellation ])n!l; do not confine it 
merely to matters pending before the Council but rather ox- 
tend it to all matters of domestic concern.^’ I think tlait is a 
reasonable roquOvSt to make and especially bearing in, mtml the 
great and rapid advance which the country has made within 
the last 20 years* Well, gentlemen, there is a thii’d prayer in 
connection with the reconstitution of the LcgLslativci (bnncils 
and that is that the Budget should be discussed by the Coun- 
cils (hear hear). Now, how does this matter stand at present ? 
I suppose you are aware that the Budgets are disciissod l)y the 
Supreme Legislative Council but only when any fresh measure 
of taxation is proposed; otherwise the Budget is— shall I 
use the word— burked ; it is not laid before the Council at all 
Well now it so happens curiously enough, for truth iiiiibI; 
triumph and it receives unexpected support iVoiii unoxptM.jted 
cpiarters, that the Chambers of Commerce of all the Pn^Hidcii- 
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cios htiYe addressed a nieiiiorial to the Goyernment asking that 
the Parliamentary statute might be revised so as to permit the 
discussion of the Budget by the Supreme Legislative Council 
in all cases whether it is proposed to levy a new tax or not 
(hoar hear). In this matter the Chambers of Gommercej the 
National Congress and all India, with its multitudinous races, 
creeds and sects are unanimously agreed and the fact again 
points to the moderation of our demands* Thus then gentle- 
men you will see that whether in regard to the addition of 
non-official members or to the right of interpellation or to the 
discussion of the Budget by the Legislative Ootincil^ we ask 
Government to proceed upon lines which the Government has 
either partially adopted or which meet with the unanimous 
support of public opinion. Gentlemen it is with satisfaction 
%ve find that our demands being so moderate, the question has 
come within the range of practical politics. It is no longer a 
dream, an Utopia, or the phantom of an excited imagination. 
Ill February 1885 Mr. Macaulay, Secretary to the Bengal 
Government, thus "wrote or rather spoke, though all their 
speeches are really written before-hand (laughter); — We re- 
quire critics and destroyers as well as aulhors and constructors. 
From this point of view, I, for one, entirely agree with those 
■who consider that our Council should be enlarged. It seems 
to me of the utmost importance that all views, all rights, all 
parties should be properly represented, in order that the broad 
light of practical knowledge and experience, as well as the 
keener gleam of special interests, and it may even be of special 
prejudices, may be freely let in upon our deliberations.” 

This -^ras what Mr. Macaulay said, in February 1885, But 
one greater than Mr. Macaulay, greater than all Indian civi- 
lians— llis Excellency the Yiceroy himself— has, upon a 
memorable occasion, expressed his warmest sympathy with our 
asiiirations in this respect. This was what the Viceroy said in 
liis speech on the 'Jubilee occasion and happy slioiild 

VJ: 'be^if dtui among them, (the people of India) 
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eircunistances permitted mo to extend avid to place upon a 
Vidor and more logical footing tho political status whicli was 
so wisely given a generation ago, by tliat great statesinau Lord 
llalifaxj to such Indian gentlemen as by tbeir intluonoe, tboir 
acciniremeuts and the confidence they inspired in their fellow- 
countrymen, wore marked out as nseful acljnncts to onr Legis- 
lative Council.” Thus wo are Avitliin measurable distance of 
victory. We are in view of tho “promised laud” so to speak. 
If we arc true to ourselves and if we go on affirming, re-affirm- 
ing, and re-affirming again and again, the resolution of to-day, 
God willing, it will soon ho an aceoraiilished reality (ap]danse). 
I have heard with feelings, I may say, of concern, the disap- 
pointment which has sometimes boon expressed with regard to 
the work of tho National Congress. It has been said, of course, 
by our opponents, that the labours of tho National Congres/. 
have not yet been attended with any delluil.o and marked 
results. But tho Congress is an infant institution ot only ‘I or 
3 years growth. What are 2 or 3 or even 50 years in the life- 
time of a nation? Wo must go on working and agitating. 
The goddess of Liberty is a jealous god and she is exacting in 
her worship from her votaries. We should worship her wil,h 
assiduity, sincere, sustained and devoted, and then only can wo 
expect to receive her smiles. It would not do to take part in 
this great national assembly on this particular occasion and 
then*' to go to sloop for tho rest of the year. \Vc must be 
stoadv and continuous in ottr work, and i am (piiic sure that 
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earthy England was there, the foster-mother of freedom, res- 
ponsive to the call. ^V^e are neither Italians nor Greeks* We 
are something better. Ve are British subjects (hear, hear 
and applause). England has taken ns into her bosom and claims 
ns as her own. We appeal to her by the sweetest, the gentlest, 
the tenderest and yet withal the most durable of all ties, that 
which binds the mother to her offspring, to confer upon us the 
inestimable boon of representative institutions, and I am sure 
we do not appeal in vain. Let us go on, praying, asking,* 
agitating, resting our hopes of success upon Divine Providence, 
and victory will assuredly crown our efforts. (Loud and con- 
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A/ ihe Mathas National C^ougres^ after the Besohifion, regia'iUng 
the Arms Art -wasjmt before, the meeting^ an amendment ivae 
•mo rod against it and Idabn Surendra Nath JJanerjfU in ojgnfs-^ 
ing the cmiendnnent spoke as folluws 

CrENTLEMEN AM) BkOTHER-BELEGATEBj 

I come upon ilie pltifTorni as one of my frieiicl Mr. (Tiaiirla- 
varkar’s scliool bojs (langker)^ I come here ayUJi the object of 
strongly protesting again.st the auieiidment^ and supporting tlio 
original proposition and adding a sioall rider to it whiclij 1 trusty 
will he goiionilly accepted, by iliis groat assembly of nij country- 
men (hem\ hear ami applause). Gentlemen, the Arms’ Act 
casts an unmerited slur upon the loyalty oi‘ my countrymen 
(Aaif , hem\ and a voice of Sio, vd^f It does, sir. ( I "'okes of 
docsJ) To the Englishmen, to Eurasians and to oi-hers 
wo are finite Yvilling to extend the right hajid of friemdshipj 
and we a-ro quite willing to accept from iheiii tho siil>si'a.ii- 
tial tokens of tlicdr sympathy, ‘which have adiletl .lustre 
and strength to this CoBgrcsss movement. The J3iir«>peanj tho 
Eurasian, the American, tho West-Indian, iho Aegro, all 
races, ail creeds, and all naiiomlities may boar arms without 
u'O}’* restriction of any kind bat not the loysil Indian sub- 
jects of our Qneeii-E:n press (hcar^ hear^ and, tond mai 
eoniimml applause). They, and they alone nuirt oblfi'n a 
Heense from the constihitod aiitliorities before they arci in a posi- 
tion oven to eaiu'y a dagger or a poniard. Geotlomoii, is this a 
position consistent with self-respect ? Is this a position which wo 
can contemplate with coinplaisanco f I have been told that wo 
should be practical. Ah i Yes* We ought to be praeti( 3 al poii- 
ticiaiis, and the greatest of practical politicians, is Mr. (lliidstoiio 
(Applmise), What did lie say in his Midlothian speech aluiiit 
the Anns’ iictf I am not prepared with the qiioiatioiq bui I 
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know lie tlioiiglit that it was a disgrace to the statute book that 
such an Act shoixid be made a part of the law of the laud 
{Ap^^lame), Theii^ sir, we have passed Resolution relating 
'te th^ import duties* Docs an j one of its 

most ardent supporters, dream for a moment that the Resolii** 
tioii wdli be given effect to immediately, and at once {]ieai% 
heaTy and a voice of '*matj he), .It may be, and so also this may be 
given effect to (^Applo.vse^ and a voice \it any rnte^ it is a dveand). 
At any rate, it is a dream, but the dreams of one age 
become the pregnant realities of the next. Who would have 
dreamt, 20 years ago, that the question of representative Gov- 
eniment %vould have come within the range of practical politics 
in this country. Who would have dreamt 20 years ago rJiat the 
elite of our com muni ty should have been honored with seats 
in the highest courts in the land? (Applause)^ \7ho would have 
dreamt, 10 years ago, that a native of India would be made the 
Chief Justice of Bengal ? f Applause). These are dreams, 
utopian to the unthinking, and to the unimaginative {]iea}\ hear, 
and applause) but not to those who, with the instinct of the 
prophet, see deep into the things of the future, and exulting 
in wdiat the}^ feel must come, carry on their patriotic work, 
and endow ■with life and ^ reality - the -dreams which they 
'dream and the ' visions ■■which ■' they see in their moments of 
prophetic- iiispiratioii. Yes, it may be- a' dream, but it is none 
-the less a d'lity- to cling- to and strive to make it a reality. 
We should go on ■ protesting and protesting against this Act, 
iintil we have got rid of it. frGin ' tlie. , statute book, and I 
think that this Ooograss wdli have been '\vanting in its duty if 
it does not, by an overwhelming majo-ri ty, throw out the amend* 
meat >vhicli has been proposed, hear)* ■ I am also surprised 
at the logical inconsequence of- that aiiiendmont. These gentle- 
men, who support the amendment, — and I desire to speak of 
them with the utmost possible respect — these gentlemen, I say, 
seize hold of our premises and quietly depart from our oonclii- 
fSJons (Voices of^shame^ sliame^). ^ That in view oj the tvnmented 


dur loliieh it east local board are to certify^ and the magis- 

trates are to give passes Docs that remoYC the tmmerited slur? 

ges I no'). It does not do so, unless, as Mr. Klmre 
contends, we are to include Europeans in that amendment. We 
know perfectly well that Europeans will never be included. I 
protest against the proposal to degrade them. I protest 
against the humiliation which is proposed to be cast upon them. 
If we cannot rise to their heights, are they to be pulled down 
to our depths ? Against that policy, and against that principle, 
let this Congress raise its voice of protest {Hem% hear^ and 
applause)^ Therefore, gentlemen, yon %vill see at once that ac- 
cepting the premises, this conclusion set forth in tho amendment, 
cannot follow at all, and that neither the slur, nor the hardship 
which is set forth in those premises can be removed, if we ac- 
cept that conclusion. For, how, pray, to turn now to these, 
are the hardships to be removed ? Local boards and ninmci- 
palities will certify. There has been some little straining of 
legal technicalities here ; and though I am not a lawyer, I am 
guided by my common sense and I say that Municipality means 
the Chairman of the Municipality, Local Board, means tho 
Chairman of tho local board. Now, pray who are the chairmen ? 
Why just these magistrates and sub-divisional magistrates in 
whom are now vested the powers of granting or refusing passes ; 
I think it is flying from the frying-pan into the fire, only the 
agony is both intensified and prolonged. Instead of one appeal 
to the magistrate you will have to appeal to him twice— first, as 
chairman of the board ; second, as the head of the district or 
the suh-division. Now, gentlemen, let me put these questions. 
-DpoU: what ground of common sense, upon what ground of ^ 
' logic, upon w’^hat ground of sentiment, are we to accept the 
amendment f I say, with all the earnestness I can command, 
that it would be really unworthy of this national gathering if it 
did not, from year to year, protest, in the most emphatic terms, 
against an enactment w^hich disgraces the statute book, and 
which involyes a national humilation and which is inconsistent 


With the Queen’s proclamation. I trust, therefore^ that with one 
Toice, you will reject the amendment. You may like to know 
what remedy I suggest. The remedy is this, that the Act 
of 1857 should be substituted in place of the present Act. 
Mark you, this Act was passed at the time of the Mutiny, 
when the fate of the Empire was trembling in the balance. 
We surely do not want a more stringent Act when peace 
and benevolence shine brightly over the land. Lord Canning’s 
terms are substantially just. Suppose, there are hudmashes ; 
and suppose there was an outbreak in a district, to those 
hudmashes and to that district the Act was applied, and to 
none other. So far as that one district even was concerned, 
good and true men were allowed to be supplied with arms. 
That legislation is singularly short-sighted which punishes good 
men for the faults of bad men, millions for the misdeeds of 
hundreds. Upon the highest grounds of common sense, upon 
the highest grounds of statesmanship, upon the highest 
grounds of patriotism, I appeal to this great Congress to 
reject the amendment and support the motion that I have 
laid before you, viz,^ that the original proposition be retained, 
with the addition of the words, ^^and Lord Canning’s Arms’ 
Act be re-enacted in place thereof.” {Loud and tumidtiious 
applause). 


THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL IHLl., 


A of fJie raie->payef8 o/ Cahoflia aiul //.s' sohoAos 

‘ivas held at the Tonm Hall on Fri day the 1-Ifh Ape/l '/SS8 to 
protest atf dust the passing of the Calculfa ^]!no!rfHd />///. 
The Hon lie Prince Furroek Shah mo red and Kinnar 
IJehemler AliiUick seconded the following Resolntlon : — 

That tills meeting desires to place on record the sense of; its regret 
at tlie disregard of pnhlie opinion wliich has liinierto marhed tlie riro- 
gress of the Oalcntlo. Mnnicipa! Bill (hrongh the T3eirral Lee'iwladvo 
CrniiuB, o,nd <\n.rne.sily prays that His "Honor the .President in (Jouucil 
'will ho plo;is(‘d to allow the recunslderaiion of tlie sections already passed 
1>y the Ouaneil. 

Inilm Suremlra Nat-1i B:in.erjoa iu siijiporilng ilio above He* 
solution s[)uko as follows : — 

GeHTLEMBI^j 

I have groat pleasure in supporting the llesolution wliicli 
stands in my name* I rcdoice that', so man v of the rate-payers 
of Calcutta have mot togetlior to consider tlio prom’sions of a 
Bill which so intimateij' affects their hap])Iness and the well- 
being of their great city. It has been truly ■r(‘mar!vt?d by ilie 
most illustrious of living statesmen — tiu) patriarch wdio at Hio 
age of eighty is lighting as t!ie crowning act of Ids life tho 
gr(3at battle of Irish freedom — it lias heoii remarked by ’M’i\ 
Gladstone tliat municipal institutions are tlio seed -f dots ■iijmn 
•wdiicJi and around ■which are developcMi that polii.ica! ctspsicliy 
and those habits of political tbonglit wlueh constitute the most 
enduring heritage of a nation. It is upon the fori nd at ions of 
our municipal institutions that the superstructure of oiir poli- 
tical i- liber tjr must rise. Talk of represen tativo insiitntions— 
of the re-constitution of our Legislative Cc)iincil.s~t!ioy must 
proceed upon the basis of Local SelLGovernnientt Seciiro 
your municipal institutions^ ensure the freedom of your civic 
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corporationSj and representative instiiiitions will 'follow as 
surely as the night ’ follows the day. In England the history 
of municipal institutions . carries the mind back to those 
trolmloiis times when the foundations of English liberty were 
being laid, consecrated by- the blood of the martyrs of English 
history. We can claim, no such prescription in favour of our 
municipalities. With us they are of yesterday’s growth. We 
owe them to the beneficeiice of our rulers. But tliey hare 
already struck deep root in our hearts ; for they recall to mind 
the momory of those village organizations and of that wonder- 
ful stnictiiro of t :o Puiicbayet system w^hich in India are as 
oli as the hills and are graven on the deepest instincts of our 
race. I am glad that we have met here to protect the munici- 
pal interests of the first city in India, and if our labours are 
even partially siiccessfiilj this meeting will not have been held 
in vain. 

From the very first inception of the amalgamation scheme, I' 
have opposed it, I opposed it at the municipal meeting ; I 
have opposed it as a journalist, and I now join my voice with 
yours protesti.og against a measure which is distinctly retro- 
grade in its character, and which does not even offer the sem- 
blance of a concession to the rising aspirations of the people. 

It seems to me to be a bitter mockery of fate that while o'ur 
(Jongrasses from year’s end to year’s end. should be ' ' tliUiideriiig'' , 

■ forth '■ their deriiands. and pressing for the- 'extension of -the'' 
prineij'de of Self-Q-overnmeiit, this retrograde Bill should be 
introduced irsto the Legislative Council of the province 

ill tlie .Empire and should be making its triumphant way 
tlirougli Council in spite of our protests. Faiiiful as the situa- 
tion is, it becomes doubly^ piiiiifub when we reflect upon what 
has just take* 'll place in connection with a similar measure in 
the sist(3r Presidency of Bombay. The Bombay Municipal Bill 
has just been passed by the Boinhay Council. lEliat wuis the 
feeling with, which the Bill was received by, the representatives 
of the native and the non-official European community \ The • | ^ 
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Bill as originally framed was open to serious objection® But 
it had so far been modified in deference to public opinion that 
both Messrs Telang and Mehta expressed their approval of the 
measure in the form in which it was passed, Now I ask — is it 
possible for the most thorongh-going advocate of the measures 
of Government to sing the pseans of praise in favour of the 
Bill which we are now considering % I should think not. Now 
what is oiir complaint ? Why is it that vve have met here to 
protest againsi this Bid ? Is it a trivial cireumstance that has 
brought together on this historic platform the representatives 
of the intelligence, the cnltnre and the -wealth of this great 
city? No! We have a serious grievance — a sore ground of 
complaint. What we complain of is this — that after more 
than ten years of what on the whole must be pronounced to 
have been a successful experiment of the elective principle in 
the government of Calcutta, we find that not only has no con- 
cession been made to the f eople but that a Bill has been intro- 
duced which is distinctly retrograde and re-actionary in its 
character. Is it possible to doubt that the elective system has 
on the whole been a success in the government of Calcutta ? 
I appeal to no less an authority than that of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. In reply to an address presented to His Excels 
lency at Lucknow by the Talukciars of Oudb, Lord Dufferin 
was pleased to say that the general consensus of opinion was 
in favour of the view, that the elective system had on the 
whole been successful in the more important centres of popula- 
tion* But any one reading through this Bill and unacc^uainted 
with the municipal literature of Calcutta for the last tw’-elve 
years would come to the conclusion that Local Self-Govern- 
ment was a failure in our city, and that therefore it had become 
necessary to place the Municipality in a position, of greater 
subordination than before in relation to the Government. ■■ I 
am not talking at random. I am prepared ' to quote chapter 
and verse. Here is a ■ crucial 4est. . Compare: the provisions 
relating to control as they „are to be found in the existing law 
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witli those BOW reserved to GoYernmeBt by the new Bill 
Under the existing iaw, the Government can interfere with the 
Municipality in case of default made by that body in respect of 
two specific matters ^tlie cleaning and the conservancy of the 
Town ; and then only after a formal enquiry held by a regu- 
larly constituted OommissioDj in which the Corporation have a 
right to be represented by a member nominated by them. 
Now under the present Bill, all these safe-guards are dispensed 
with, and the jurisdiction of the Government is extended to 
default of every kind, of every form and shape' — to general de- 
fault in short, though of course it should be of a serious nature. 
And further the Government need not hold any enquiry at all, 
but by a simple order, a simple Resolution published in the 
official Gazette seal the independence of the Corporation and 
direct it to undertake extensive works to be paid for out of 
Municipal funds. Now I ask what necessity was there for the 
taking of these fresh powers ? Was not the law tried in 1884, 
when a Commission ivas appointed under it, and was it not 
found amply sufficient for all purposes •? Was there ever the 
smallest breath of complaint uttered in connection with it — 
that its provisions were inadequate or that the procedure pres- 
cribed by it was too cumbrous, or that the recommendations 
had to be made under conditions which stood in the way of 
their being carried out ? No such complaint had ever been 
made, and yet this unheard-ofif innovation is introduced into 
the Bill, Now what becomes of the independence of the Cor- 
poration with such a law as this ? Whatever independence it 
will now enjoy will be due to the sufferance of the Government 
rather than to rights secured by its own constitution. For mj 
own part I have abundant confidence in the Government of Sir 
Steiiart Bayley. Of this I am quite sure that the present respect- 
ed Head of the Government, the enlightened friend of Local Sell- 
Government, will not needlessly interfere with the functions and 
prerogatives of this or any other Corporation. But this is really 
not a question of confidence or no confidence. It is a matter of 
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principle. The question we have to ask is — whether such vast 
and undefined powers claimed on behalf of the Government over 
the Corporation are consistent with its independence and its 
efficiency ? I know what answer will be given. I shall be 
told in reply that such is the law in England, and if the free 
burghers of England do not complain, we, at any rate, should 
hold our tongues. I confess I do not see the force of this argu- 
ment. There is no analogy whatever between an English and 
an Indian Municipality in this or any other respect. Every 
considerable English town is represented by a member in Par- 
liament who protects the interests of the Municipality and safe- 
guards it against undue interference on the part of the Local 
Government Board. When we have such an arrangement — 
when we possess such a privilege — members of onr Munici- 
palities sitting in the Legislature armed with the right of inter- 
pellation — there will be time enough to talk of engrafting the 
principles of English law upon the substance of our Municipal 
legislation. Sir Henry Harrison, the Hon^ble member in charge 
of the Bill, has a knack of making his indents for his reaction- 
ary provisions, now from the English law and now from the 
Bombay Municipal Act. But he does not borrow a single bright 
idea from elsewhere. Thus for instance the reactionary sections 
regarding the constitution of the Town Council and the equally 
reactionary provisions by which specially-privileged bodies are 
allowed to send members to the Corporation are all based upon 
the Bombay Municipal Act. But the Municipal Commissioners 
of Bombay possess the right of electing their owm Chairman. 
This is too good an idea for Sir Henry Harrison to borrows 
Hero his imitative faculty halts, and he is careful to allow the 
present kw to remain as it is. Be that as it may, against this 
dangerous innovation in the law, you will enter your protest in 
the course of your proceedings this afternoon* xigainst this 
innovation in the kw of the land, the Corporation and your 
piiblic bodies have protested, but all in vain. The Hon’ble 
Kalinath Mittor, wdio has been doing yeoman’s service in con- 
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naclioE with this Bill and to w4om yon cannot he sufficiently 
thankful for his labonrsj moved an amendment expressing your 
views. But he was outvoted by the solid phalanx of an official 
majority ; and the provision in the Bill has been adopted by the 
Connell in violation of the clearest expression of public opinion. 
This is my first complaint. Bat I have some more to make* 
Take again the provisions relating to the appointment of Chair- 
man. The question came up before the Corporation on two or 
three occasions, and each time the Corporation voted with singu- 
lar unanimity in favour of the election of the Chairman by the 
Commissioners, subject, of course, to confirmation by Govern- 
ment. The Associations gave a similar opinion* The Native 
Press was unanimous on the subject* But these representations 
were quietly ignored and the Government wall continue to ap- 
point the Chairman as before, without the Commissioners : being 
allowed any voice in the matter. Now mark what the Govern- 
meiit of Bengal has just done in this connection in regard to 
moffasil Municipalities. The administration of moffasil Muni- 
cipalities by non-official chairmen has on the whole been so 
successful that the Government has issued a circular letter ex- 
tending the boon to most moffasil Municipalities, Calcutta is 
not more truly the capital of the Empire than it is the seat of 
intelligence and public spirit. If moffasil Municipalities are 
allowed to have a voice in the nomination of their Chairman, a 
fortiori the privilege ought to be conceded to Calcutta. Here 
a«:ain the Hon’ble Kalinath Mitter moved an amendment ex- 
pressing your views, but he w^as again out-voted. I must say, 
I have not been able to follow the arguments which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Macaulay urged against the amendment of our Hon’ble 
friend. Mr. Macaulay is no doubt a great friend of Local Self- 
Government, and he was pleased to observe that the Govern- 
ment must continue to appoint the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipality, as the Municipality manages the affairs of a great 
many people outside Calcutta. But surely they will have their 
representatives on the Municipal Board either by election or by 
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Bominatioo^ who will have a voice in the election of the Chair- 
man. But the argnment of Mr. Macaulay implies a complete 
misconception of the situation. We do not seek to deprive 
Government of the right of appointing the Chairman, The 
Government will continue to exercise this right as before. All 
that is asked for is that the Municipality may have a voice in the 
election of the Head of their Executive, as they have a voice 
in the election of their other officers. No request could he 
more reasonable, and it is a matter of deep regret that it should 
not have been complied with, but that in this as in other 
matters, the clearest dictates of public opinion should have been 
disregarded. This is my second complaint. But I have yet 
another to make. There is considerable unanimity of opinion 
in favour of the further extension of the elective principle upon 
which the municipal system of Calcutta might be said to rest, 
by raising the proportion of members elected by the wards from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the entire number of Commis- 
sioners, Babu Kali Nath Mitter moved an amendment to this 
eifect, but as usual it was negatived. Here again let us note 
what the Government of Bengal has just done in regard to 
moffasil Municipalities, His Honor the Lieutenant Governor has 
issued a circular note calling upon all Commissioners of Divi- 
sions to report w^hether it should not be desirable to allow the 
Municipalities to elect all their Commissioners, doing away 
“with the system of nomination altogether, except in respect of 
tw^o specially- qualified officers. His Honor is solicitous of 
safeguarding the interests of minorities ; but with that unerring 
instinct which is the gift of the true statesman he observes 
that the minorities are grouped together in homogeneous wards, 
where they can elect their own men without the risk of being 
sw^amped by the superior numbers of the other sections of the 
community. What is true of the Moffasil is also true of 
Calcutta. Here we have native wards and European wards. 
The native wards will return their own men. The European 
wards can do the same, provided of course they are in earnest 
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about it. The Hon’ble member in charge of the Bill lias set 
himself np as the champion of Mohamedan interests, and in 
their name has set his face against the expansion of the elective 
principle in the Government of the Town, I yield to none in 
my regard, my love and my esteem for the Mohamedan com- 
miinity. It is with me a deep and profound conviction which 
I have never ceased to urge upon the attention of my Hindoo 
fellow-countrymen that national advancement in its truest, 
broadest and noblest sense can never be encompassed wdthoxit 
the mntnal sympathy and complete co-operation between 
Hindoos and Mohamedans, There is no conflict of interests 
betvreen Hindoos and Mohainedans in the Corporation and 
among the constituencies. There is no conflict of interests 
elsewhere. We are brothers. Let none seek to divide those 
whom nature has united by the closest of political ties. 

In the same way, in spite of the earnest protests of the 
Press, the Corporation and public bodies, those provisions of the 
Bill have been passed by the Council which have conferred upon 
especially-privileged bodies the right of returning members to 
the Corporation and to the Town CounciL Why these bodies 
should have been singled out in preference to others, it is diSS- 
ciilt to understand especially when it is borne in mind that the 
Hon’ble member in charge of the Bill in a note which he wrote 
in November in 1886 suggested the inclusion of such Associa- 
tions, as the Defence Association, the British Indian Association, 
the Indian Association and the Mahomedan Associations. 

Such are some of the fundamental propositions affecting the 
constitution of the Municipality which have been adopted by the 
Council against the clear expression of public opinion. The posi- 
tion of your representatives in Council has been humiliating in the 
extreme. Prom week’s end to week’>s end, they have appeared in 
Council with their cart-loads of amendment which for the most part 
have been rejected. I can conceive of nothing more'hiimiliating, 
nothing more illustrative of the impotence of Indian public opinion. 
Lord Eipon in a speech that he delivered' at the Convocation of the 
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Ciioolta University Imd eipressed lire hope that the dayvronia 
s»n oo.n. when even in India pnhUe opinion wonld becorn. the 
irresistible and the unresisted master ot the Sovemment. I fear 

we are as yet very far ote from that blessed oonsnmmalion-wo »e 

not oven within measurable distanee ot the promaed land. The 
disonssionsotthe last tew days have brought home to our 
minds the need for the reconstitution of the Legislative Oou 
oils. I do not wish to say a single word reflecting npon^ any 
individual or any institution. But a puhho meeting is e 
temple of truth, and I must not hesitate to give expression to 
what I believe to he the truth— I will not hesitate to affirm 
that our Legislative Councils are so many magnificent shams 
and our Councillors are so many gilded nonentities. They 
meet there in these Councils to register the decrees of an omni- 
potent Executive Government. The Councils should be re- 
instituted. Such a consummation would he in harmony with 
the requirements of the age, the traditions of Biitis ru e an 
the genius of the constitution under which it is our privilege to 
live All things are tending towards it. Heaven helps those 
who help themselves. Let the voice of a united nation-oi 
Hindus, Mohamedans, Barsis, Sikhs, Christians-of all races 
and creeds inhabiting this vast Empire— be heard in appeal 
before the bar of English public opinion, and the concession 
will come in its own good time. I have great confidence m the 
sense of justice and in the generosity of the English people. 
Wherever floats the flag of England— to whatever part of the 
world the dominions of the Queen extend, Self-Government 
has been established. It cannot be that we alone will continue 
to be excluded from the cherished heritage of British subjects. 
The future is ours, such as we choose to make it. Let us so make 
it that we shall have consolidated the foundations of British 
rule, secured the political rights of our people and promoted 
harmony among all sections of a somewhat heterogeneous com- 
munity which will spread peace, contentment and happiness 
throughout the length and breadth of this vast continent. 
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The folhwmff address was delivered hy Bahu Surendra Math 
Bmmrjea at the Twelfth Ammal Meeting of the Irdian 
Association held at the AlheH Hall on Thursday the 2&th July 
1888* Among those jiresent on the occasion were IlisHIiykmsi 
the Aloharaja of Vizianagram K. C. S. Z, Maja Rajemirm 
JTarian Deb Bahadoor and others* 

YoUB HiaHNESS ANP Gehtlemeut, 

I coBfess I feel iBjself in a somewhat embarrassiiig positioa 
in being called npon to speak upon the present occasion. This 
is the third time in the conrse of the day in which I have been 
called upon to address a meeting. But I would not plead my 
physical inability, I have another and a higher reason to urge* 
It seems to me that as Secretary of this Association it is my 
duty on such an occasion as this to hold my tongue, to eflFace 
my personality and to merge myself in the greatness of the 
cause which I have the honour to represent. But while such 
is my obvious duty I have yet another to mind. The Committee 
of the Indian Association have laid it as an injunction upon me 
that I should say something at our annual meeting and that 
upon a subject of my own choice. In obedience to their com- 
mands I appear here to-night to give expression to some of those 
thoughts which are uppermost in my mind and in which I 
hope to have the sympathies of this great meeting. Twelve 
years ago, on this very day, in this very hall and almost about 
this hour, the Indian Association was established. The chair 
which you, Sir, the representative of a great family~the dis- 
tinguished son of an illustrious sire^ — so worthily fill, was then 
occupied by a great scholar who snatching a few moments^ 
respite from his arduous labours in the dark mine of Sanskrit 
erudition had come here to mark by bis personal presence his 
sympathy 'with the new-born movement, Inflie death of Shama 
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Clinrn Sircar, Bengal has lost a great scholar and an eminent 
lawyer. There too sat in the body of the hall, the foremost man 
of his time whom an early death has snatched away from our 
midst and who, if he had been spared to ns, would have led, 
gnided and directed our counsels in these critical times, and 
would have been a mighty pillar of that gigantic popular move- 
ment which is so fraught with promise to the fortunes of onr 
people. In these stirring times we miss the commanding per- 
sonalit}?-, the unrivalled tact, the consummate wisdom and the 
matchless eloquence of Kristo Dass Pal, 

It was under such auspices that the Indian Association was 
established; and I claim that its traditions all along have been 
in strict conformity, in perfect harmony with the auspices which 
gave it birth. It was not indeed without very strong reasons 
that I have selected our political situation as the subject of my 
discourse. The present political situation, the forces by which 
it is marked, the aspirations which form so characteristic a 
feature of it, the hopes which have been kindled in our bosoms, 
are in part at least the work of the Indian Association, It is 
admitted on all hands that we are in the midst of a ferment, on 
the eve of a great birth, and that a mighty change is taking 
place before our eyes. In the expressive words of a great 
Indian administrator, now the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Horth-'Western Provinces, quoted from one of the greatest books 
of the human race — ^the dry bones in the open valley have become 
instinct with life. It was not in vain that Eamgopal Ghose or 
Hurrish Chunder Mnkerjea, or Kristo Dass Pal or Keshab 
Chunder Sen lived and died. It was not in vain that they sac- 
rificed their precious lives for the cause to which they were 
wedded. We are about to enter into the rich possession of that 
splendid legacy of high ideals and lofty aspirations which they 
have bequeathed to us and wdiich it will be for iis to transmit 
untarnished to after-generations, A thousand circumstances 
have contributed to bring about this change — a thousand factors 
have combined to produce this grand result. The spread of 
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U.V.. 31 , abstain, jiatis ui tut: euiusre a,re among tuc circatnstances 
wiiieli must aceoimt for the plienoineuoii wiiicli is passim* 
lie fore our eyes. The East and the "West have been hruaght 
into iniiiiuite contact aui close commanion. The East has 
hi.‘eii galvanized hj the West. The Promethean spark of iilb 
has been conumKiicated into the dead bones of Etisioni 
Society, ami wc staua forth, regenerated, difecuiliralled, emanei- 
patud by the genius of liberty and learning. It seems to mo 
incouceivabJc that any section of the English communitv in 
India or any one bearing the houonred name of Englislnniin can 
view with auglit but feelings of deep gratification ajid iuloaso 
plcasiiro the vi’omlertiil e^ent that is transpiring before oiir eyes * 
tor it constitutes in my humble judgment the noble.st monnment 
of British rule, its most euduriiig title to glory and fame, I can 
conceivQ nothing more honourable to England, nothing more 
glorions, even in the matchless record of her fame, than that 
under the protection of Englami aiiJ through inilucnees of licr 
creation a great and ancient nation should ho i-Ps^tnfod na. 
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specific instances. The National Congress prajs for the separa- 
tionof judicial from execntive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice. If the boon is conceded and the reform is 
carried out, will not the administration of justice^ be placed 
on a better and more improved footing, and will it not be an 
advantage to Hindoos and Mobaraedans alike? Again the 
National Congress presses for the repeal of the Arms^ Act, the 
establishment of a military college- and the enlistment of 
natives of India as volunteers. Will not these concessions 
represent a distinct advantage to every class and section of the 
community -? In respect of one matter— and only one can I 
perceive the possibility of any difference of opinion. If the 
Councils are partially reconstituted upon a representative basis, 
if the meialiers of onr Councils are in part elected by onr local 
bodies, it may be said that the Hindoos being in a majority -will 
swamp the Mahomedans. The slightest esaniination of the 

programme of the Congress will dispel such an illusion. ^Only 

onedialf of the members of the Legislative Councils will be 
j,leeted— the other half will still continue to be nominated by the 
Government : and, may we not safely trust the Government to 
safe-guard the interests of the Mohamedan minority ? But such 
a cjiiestion can only arise on the assumption that there is a 
conflict of interests between Hindoos and Moliameilans and 
that the Hindoos are. the natural enemies of their Mohamedan 
ieliow-coiuitryraen. Is that so ? I appeal to the facts of 
historj'— to the bright record of Moslem annals in India. 
Throiishoiit the long period of Mohamedan history, Hindoos and 
Mohamedans lived like brothers and on terms of mutual trust 
and mutual confidence. The grandsons of those who had 
fought against Babar and had opposed the establishment of his 
Empire became Ministers and Generals and Hulers of Piovinces 
Tinder the sway of his successors. Beer Bui and Todar Mull 
and Haja Man Singh were the Ministers, the Captains and 
Warriors of the great Empire founded by Akbor, and the policy 
of Akher became the policy of the Moghul Empire. The 
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relations wMcli existed between Hindoos' and Moliamedaiis, tlie 
terms on wliicli tliej lived together will appear from an extract 
wliicb I sliall presently read. It is a remonstrance whicli 
Jeswaiit Siiigh—Maliaraja of Jodhpiir, a feudatory Prloce of 
the Empire and a general in the lIogbnrArmy — adilressed to 
idle bigoted and fanatical Aiirang^ebe when he was persecuiing 
iho Hiiidoos for tlielr religion. We know the relations which 
now exist between the Paramount Power and the feudatory 
Chiefs, ami I will undertake to say that no native (Jluof in 
these days would have ventured to address such a roinoristraneo 
to the British Governuient. With Political Agents^ of the typo 
of Sir Lepel Griffioj they would soon find out their mistake# 
Here then, is the letter to which I have referred 

Your royal ancestor M. Jaial-iirl-diii xlkner conducted tlie ailiiN of 
the Empire in dignity and safety for iifty-two years, keeping every tribe 
and class in peace and prosperity ; whether they were followers of Jesus, or- 
: of Moses, .or of Mahomed ; were they Bralioiins, were they [ Atheists ] alb ': 
equally enjoyed his coiintenaiiee and favour. Insomuch that his subjects 
distinguished him by the title of Protector of the Human Bace/’’ 

“ His Majesty M, ISTur-iubcliri Jahangir also extended for a period of 
twenty-two years the sliadow of his protection over his peoples’ lieads ; 
sucjcessful by constant iidelity to his allies, and vigorous exertions in the 
alfairs of Equate. 

Xor less did the illustrious Shah Jahan^ by a propitious reign of 
thirty-two yenrs^ accpiire to himself immortal fame, the just reward of 
clemeiiGy .and .righteoiisaess. 

Diuiiig your }Iajesty’s reign many have been alienated from tho 
E.sipire and further losses must ensue, since devastation and rapine reign 
vdbiout restraint. 

“ How can the dignity of a sovereign be preserved who employs his 
power in exacting heavy tribute from a people miserably reduced ? At 
this juncture it is said, from East to West, that the Emperor of HindoostaUs 
jealous of the poor Hindoo devotee, will exact tribute from Brahmins etc; 
that, regardless of the honor of his Timiirian ancestry , he condesGcads to 
exercise his strength against the inoffensive religious solitary. If your 
Majesty places any faith in those books by distinction called divine, you 
may there Icarii thatGod is the God of all mankind, not of Mussalmans only. 
The Pagan and the Moslem stand alike before him. In your Mosques, it is 
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in liis name liiat the call to prayer is uttered, lu a hoii^e of idolsj wficre 
the bell is rung, it is still He that is the object of adoration. To Titify 
tlie religious customs of other men is to set at naught the ?/ill of the 
Almighty. When, we deface ci picture ice necessarily incur the rescniment of 
the painter.' — Mcircmt from the letter of Eaja Jeswant ^Sing to Auranf/zebc, 

Observe the manliness, the tone of self-respect and warm 
concern Avhioli the writer feels for the safety and the glory of 
the Moghul Empire ; and he was a Hindoo and a Eajptit Cliieh 
But wliy appeal to facts of history ? Let ns come dov/ii to more 
'Tecent times and observe contemporary events. The fiicts which - 
I am about to submit for yonr consideration occurred less tban 
a j^ear ago and at Mnrshedabad, the centre of Mohamedan power 
and inflaence in Bengal, There was a dispute between the 
Simnis and the Ferazis about religions matters, Tlieir 
differences became strong and it was difficult to perceive an 
easy way to the settlement of the points at issue. At lengtli it 
was resolved to hold a meeting, A meeting v/as called^ attended 
by the representatives of the two sects and by a few Hindoo 
gentlemen and Christian missionaries. The disciissioiiB were 
long and protracted. But the prospects of a settlement -were 
as distant as ever. At length it was resolved to refer the 
matter to arbitration. And wnll you believe it that the judges 
■who ^vere selected to settle matters vitally affecting the religious 
coiicenis of the Mohamedan community of MursliiJabaJ \yere 
all Hindoos t ilnd yet we are told in spite of the- facts of 
historVy ill spite of the evidence of existing relations, that 
Hindoos and Mohamedans are not on friendly terms and that 
the enmity behveen the two communities is growing, No such 

thing. 'Ifc' is- an 'artificial enmity that, is being kept .up; by- 

interested parties for purposes of their own, '. No, we are'l3:rot!iers 
united by birth, by ■language,, by; 'the indissoluble ties of /iiatiire. 
He who tries to sunder us wages 'war against the Majesty of the 
■"Most High* I see around me a large number of my .Hindoo 
and Mohamedan fellow-countrymen, I would appeal to them. 
md through them to my countrymen at largo to forged 


peiiy liH.le JiiTereiices ami unite for tlie promotion of the triio 
interests ot ilieir ccnnoioii country. I would also appeal to tlio 
representatives of the native Press^ and I would venture to 
remind them of their soleain responsibilities and of the duty 
which they c^we to their country in the present critical state of 
tliiiigs^, to practice forhearaiiee and to treat with the utmost 
indulgence and lf?mperance of expression ali questions affecting 
the interests of the Molianiedan community. 

The recoustitiitioii of the Legislative Councils is ilio most 
important of the public questions of the day, and it lias repeat* 
edly engaged the attention of the Congress ; and here again the 
Indian Association has taken the start of all other public bodies 
in.: the land# For in 18'82j at an annual meeting, of the Associa- 
' tioiij held in this very hall — this historical hall which has wit-' 
iiessed so many gatherings of our citizens— -a Committee was., 
appointed to consider this ciiiestion, and the programme; of. re* 
form ' suggested by the Association, is pi\actically: :the pro« , 
gramme which has been adopted by the Congress. I will not 
here enter into a' detailed consideration of this programme^ but 
^ .will content . myself by briefly stating, the .outlines, AYe want 
that the Legislative CJoiincils should be reconstituted upon a 
partially representative basis, onedialf of the members being 
elected — elected not indeed by people unfit to exercise the 
franchise— the ignorant peasantry of the country— but by 
local bodies vdiicli in their turn are representative in their 
character. Under the Indian Councifs Act at least one-third 
of the members must be iioii-oSicials. All tliat ^xe want is that 
the proportion of non-official inembors should be raised from 
oiie4liird to onehalf, and that they should be elected. Tiio 
next part of our programme is that the Councils thus consth 
tilted should be allowed to discuss the Budget, and that the 
should enjoy the right of interpellation^ ■which would 
bo the safeguard of the people’s rights .and at tlio sa,me,, tiiiio 
pkeo at the disposal of the Government a Imidy agency to 
..; ‘..vrv'f kkt* jir! o'caggvMte ! st;i(ement^. ^iieh arc die bid el 
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ontliaes of oiir programme* It was affirmed in the First Con- 
gress in 1885 j re-affirmed in 1886 and again in 1887 in the 
Madras Congress. But are we to go on affirming and re- 
affirming this programme from year's end to year’s end ? 
Does that mark the measure and the limit of our duties in this 
respect ^ve must initiate an agitation as tlioronglg as uni- 

Yersalj and as effictive for the pmrposes for which it wus im- 
dertuken, as the great agitation for the repeal of the Com 
Laws. Do you for one moment think that the GoYernment 
will concede to you this great boon for the mere asking of it ? 
ITo Government has ever exhibited such rare generosity, 
we must ask and pray and agitate, give the Government no 
rest, no peace until it has conceded to us those institutions 
which are the birth-right of British subjects and are in such 
entire unison with the traditions of British rule. Knock and 
it shall be opened is a memorable Christian precept, but it is 
not more true in religion than it is in the domain of politics. 
But how is this agitation to be conducted ? Yv^hat lines are 
to follow ? lYell I believe there is in that bundle of papers 
two memorials regarding the re-constitution of the Legislative 
Oouncils — one addressed to the Secretary of State and the 
other to the Imperial Parliament. As regards the memorial to 
Parliament, let ns have at least a million signatures — eoveriog 
the floor of the Eouse of Commons from end to end. These 
signatures coming from a strange people and -written in 
strange characters will not fail to create an impression in tine 
House of Commons. They wmiild be the expression of our 
earnestness as tliey would be a pow-erful instrument for tlie 
education of our people. The Congress with its programme 
for the reconstitution of our Legislative Councils is the most 
significant sign of the situation. But the Congress is the Con» 
gress of the nation, and the nation dwells in the cottage. It is 
too often brought as a charge against us that wg are lacking 
in sympathy wutli the masses. Is that so ? Ko, we are begin- 
ning to feel that in all our movements for the public good, -we 



ue people witii iis. iiie voice ot the people is tiw 
ij. And that voice must speak in tones of thunder 
ai be the-onniipotent voice to vrHeh a great Govern- 
submit. Oiir mass-meetings are a powerful means 
edueatioii. They kindle the flames of public spirit 
te moiiiisil and raise the first flicker of joy and hope 
tracts. It is a blessed avork — it is God’s work— 

, 0!i earth. What could be nobler or more truly 
lan to raise tlio meek and the lowly in spirit and to 
0 their desponding souls the glad-tidings of joy and 
ive visited the peasant in his rustic liome an^l I 
from his own quivering lips the tale of his sorrow’s: 
t moments of mj life have been those in which I 
of: some service to the down-trodden peasantry. of 


i]i\ icy 01 our .puDiic Doaies is tiie most happiy sign 
!S and is the most pleasing feature of the political 
It is an 'activity, however ■■ which is not cozifmed to 
lis .country.' ■■ You. are .probably aware that there is 
ation. in this country which- sends every week tele- 
^patches to London wdth a view^- to counteract the 

s. ,.. telegrams of: our old ■.irieiidj the Calcutta Corres- 

the . 'The. peidbn^^^^ of this gentleman 

ow^ii to 'US. ' Not 'un.frec|iiently he dravrs pretty freely 
lagination. The' g.lowiiig East must have touched 
itio.!!, but -we. are anxious to neutralise the results of 
:Kil - excurs'io'iis into .the .. domain of fancy. In this 
I am reminded' of , a funny story which I heard some 

The. Shah of .Persia, -was in London and a river-trip 
sure had been , organized. . ■ The inevitable newspaper 
ivere' therej and they 'had their special steamer. As 

t. rne lip everv one wus on deck with the exception of 
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tlio oilier, They will all tell lies and I will add a low of my 
omi and make up my report.” The story may represent an ex» 
i.renie ease ; and it is not meant to apply to the Correspondent of 
the Timers, But otir coiintrymeii are quite right in forming an 
organization of their own to thwart the tactics of their opponents* 
There is another direction in which the activity of our country- 
men in England -will ere long^ we hope, he crowned with 
splendid results. We earnestly hope that the next general 
elections will return a native of India to Parliament ; and I am 
quite sure I express the sense of this great nieetiiigj and I hope 
that my friends here^ Mr. Molita and Mr. Padsliaj will, bo tin*! 
hearer, of our message to Bombay, that in ease Mr, Dadabliai 
.■Nowrqji is returned, we shall rejoice quite .as heartily as • tho. 
.people of Bombay. There is yet one other direction iu' •which 
the activity of our countrymen is manifest in England. We 
are no-w engaged in establishing an Indian agency in London 
for ventilating Indian questions in England. The English 
people are always ready to do justice to us, but they have not 
the necessary knowdedge, and absorbed in the exciting contro- 
.versies nearer home, they do not alw^-ays feel the necessary:: 
degree, of inclination to. take up Indian . questions. An agency 
:of oiir own by creating an interest in Indian c|iiestioiis and. 
placing accurate information regarding them before the British 
public -woiikl remove a great and long-felt want* It is estimated 
that the Agency will cost about Rs. 15,000 a year, of which 
amount | Bengal. wvil! have ,to contribute.- Es. ' 5,000,.. i’epre«: 
senting one-third of the entire expense, the rest coming frooi 
.Bombay,. and: 'Madras. ’ , I appeal to you for sub scrip tioii in aid; 
'.of 'this' object. ' -It would be a matter of -inii'iiite . shame, if, so' 
small a sum should not be raised in this rich Province^ and 
;:fo,r so -great a purpose. ■ 

Such then are the principal circumstances which mark, the 
..pioHtical situation, and..,snch ar.e'Ihe oiit-ward ■'maiiifestations. of 
-;the:, ; sitiiatioii.,'. But there . are-, certain . principles:,: which '■ 'give 
. and shape and determine its character. Deep aiifl 
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iinswftrviiig loyalty to tli6" British Grown and constiiotional 
agitation for our rights are the words which are written on the 
haiiuer of every* public body in the land and are graron on 
the heart of every Indian Patriot. We are agitators— I have 
been one for the last fifteen years and mean to be so till the 
last breath of niy life — and it is too often the practice to call 
us seJifcionists— veiled seditionistsj in the euphemistic language 
of the Fiomer, We are seditionists ! No, wo are loyal subjects 
of the Crown— far more loyal than those who dance attendance 
ill the ante- chambers of Secretaries, and court the smiles of high 
officials. We are the best friends of the British Governmenti We 
seek by removing grievances to deepen and consolidate the found- 
ations of British rule, and to place it broad-based upon the affec-' 
tions of the people. For my own part I have a high sense of 
the mission of England in this country. I regard the conneetion 
between England and India as providential. England is here for 
the noblest of ' purposes~tlie noblest ever marked out in, clear lines ,, , 
of light in the annals of any race or country — to regenerate and 
elevate a great and ancient people, and to^bring back to them 
their long-lost glories. But if England has a mission, w^e too 
have our own, I complain that we have not shown an adequate 
appreciation of the responsibilities of our mission. Some years 
ago I complained of the paucity of our workers. I repeat the 
complaint and wdll continue to do so, imfeil the occasion for it 
has been removed. Where are our workers — -where are the 
missionaries of the new faith — the apostles of Ne%v India ? We 
w^aiit men -with indomitable energy, fiery earnestness and pro- 
found convictions, who wedded to our cause wdll not turn, back 
from the plough, T\ e live in stirring times when every man must 
sacrifice what he has to sacrifice, for the sake of his country — the 
rich man his -wealth— the man of culture his time and talent— 
the poor man whatever he may possess in this world. Then and 
then only will rise that noble national structure — the temple of 
our unity and political emancipation — wdiich will satisfy the 
rec|iiireio.eafe of the present ago and the hopes of tho future. 


im HAM MOHAN BOY AKNIfERSAHt MEET1IG» 

The folhwimj ■ address tms delivered hy Bahoo Svrendra JTath 
Bmierjea at the 55th Anniversary meeting qf Maja Emn 
Mohan Ilmj held at the Town Hall on 27th Septemhcr 
ISS8. The gathering ivas very large — prohahly the largest o/t 
the oceasmi and several Hindoo ladies graced the occasion tvith 
their presence. The Ilondjle Hr, Mahendru Lai Sir car teas 
in the chair, . 

JjADIES and Ge-NTLEMBNj 

■ It seems tome to be a bappy and encoiiragiBg sign of the 
times that we should thus meet from year to year to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the death of the Raja Ram Mohan Roy^ 
and I must say that the community — I do not speak of the 
Brahmo community hut of the larger community comprising 
all sects and creeds interested in the preservation of the memory 
of our great men— are under heav}" obligations to the Committee 
for thus oontinuiiig these celebrations. It does us good thus to 
meet once a year round the tombs of our great men. Their 
' ashes are never extinguished^ but they glow with an- ever-in- 
creasing brilliancy till they fill the whole land v/itli their lustre 
and "theiiv illumination. The holy man dies^ but his. . spirit 
survives him and speaks from amid the silence of the tomb 
with a voice of thunder. Fifty years ago and morej Ram 
Mohan Roy sank into his grave in a distant land amid 
the faithful tears no faithless tears” into the language of 
these sonnets) of his English friends^ but unwept and un- 
honoiired by his countrymen at large. They regarded him as 
an oiitcaste and his death in a foreign land as perhaps the just 
punishment^ the merited visitation of Providence^ for Ms open 
defiance of the religion of his fathers. For years he lay uii« 
noticed in the humble tomb which the piety of his English 
friends had raised for hiiUj and it wus not until the arrival of 
Rwarkanath Tagore in England that a suitable momiineiit 



'A as raised over tlie remains of the greatest Hiadii reformer 
of inoJerii times. What a change has since taken place. The 
grandsons of those who regarded Earn Mohan Eo3r as an out- 
caste, a heretic^ as one unfit to be associated with^ are now 
gathered round his tomb to make atonements for the sins of 
t!ic pastj to redeem an enfiilfilled diity^^ and above all to draw 
from' him— aj"e from his yet iinextingnislied ashes~tho ins- 
piration for whatever is honourable in life^ iiohle in coiidnct, 
and true in religion^ moralSj politics, in the struggle lor social 
reform. The ceremonj' would descend into a dead and meaning- 
less form if divorced from such a purpose as this. This cere- 
mony would only then be instinct with life and replete with 
interest when associated with such a high moral purpose. Ram 
Mohan Roy is the mightiest product, of -English influences so." 
feir as they have yet displayed themselves, asOhaitanya was the 
mightiest product of - Mohamedan influences' in BeiigaL . There" 
'is.' a striking similarity in, the circumstances which prodiieed"' 
..these wonderful men. A .great roan, it has been, truly remarked^ 
'is ' the product of Ms age, .the .reflex of 'the. energies of Ms ..'time, 
the embodiment of the forces of his epoch* A great man is 
such as his age makes him, but he is something more« He re- 
acts upon the age, carries it to a further stage of progress, be 
it in morals, politics or in religion. He gives back to the ago 
more than what he has received from it. The age has poured 
into the lap of its gifted son its choicest gifts. The hero ini- 
proves, refines, and embellishes them and repays them back 
with compound interest. Thus the age is illustrated, adornod 
and ennobled in the personality of its most gifted representative. 
Cliaitanya rose as a living protest against the aboiiiiiiaiions of 
Tantric worship. The struggle between Vaishmvisiii and 
Sakta w^'orship 'had already commenced. The Baclianaiiaii 
orgies of those times were a disgrace to the age. Human 
nature rose in revolt against them. There is a divinity within 
ns which roitgh-hew it as we may 'will amid darkness and 
despair reassert its soYercigntj. There are depill^. bcyoi.d 
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made him* Ram Mohan Roy was the prodnct of these factors, 
blit he associated with them the inestimable benefit of English 
culture. I fear we are not always sufficiently ali?e to the deep 
debt which we owe to the Bloslem rulers of India from a 
religions point of view. At the time of the Mohamedaii con- 
quest the country was sunk in ignorance and superstition* To 
Islam belongs the credit of keeping alive in the recollections of 
our people the principles of that monotheistic creed which Ham 
Jlohan Roy sought to read in the olden records of our race* 
Ram Mohan Roy was deeply versed in Sanskrit as %ve!l as in 
Arabic, and from the outset stood forth as the champion of 
monotheism. But the method wdiich he folio^ved was peculiar 
and singularly characteristic of the man and the reformer. He 
sought to build upon the old foundations, but only so far as they 
w'ere compatible wdtli truth. The truth he -worshipped ; the 
truth he loved ; the truth w*as the adorable divinity of his heart* 
God knows -what he suffered for the sake of truth. But 
deep as was his attachment to the truth, he likewise reverenced 
the past. His was no violent alienation, no bitter estrange- 
ment, no sudden cutting adrift from the sheet-anchors of the 
past. Of course everything that the past taught wus not true. 
There w^as in it a good deal of transcendental nonsense” in 
■the expressive language of your illustrious chairman. But here 
and there amid the decayed ruins of ancient Indian greatness 
there were to be found gems of priceless . value. These he 
treasured up ; these he carefully studied, and these he incor- 
porated into that system of progressive religion of wdiich he ivas 
to be the immortal founder. So will it alwuys be with the 
march of reform, whether it be in religion, morals or politics* 
The history of the English constitution is the history of steady 
and continuous progress, due to no violent changes, to no violent 
remedies, but to careful up*buildmg upon the foundations of the 
past. English reform has always been actuated by deep 
reverence for the past, combined with careful attention to the 
requirements of the present and presided over by the all* 
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pervading spirit of truth. The history of the world furnishes the 
instance of a conspicnous departure from these lessons^ followed 
by conspicuous failure. The French Revolutionaries in the 
%vildness of their revolutionary zeal dethroned their king and 
liroiiglit him to the gxaillotine. They disestablished thcdr chiirchj 
expelled the clergy^ confiscated church property^ and to coin^ 
plete the measure of their development in this new direction, 
they installed Reason as an object of worship in place of 
Almighty God. The retribution soon came. The reaction was 
a hundred fold more bitter and intense than the fury of that 
revolutionary zeal which had precipitated these changes. Those 
who had expelled their king and had massacred him and the 
members of his family submitted to a millitary despotism^ the 
little finger of which was thicker than the loins of Louis XVI, 
Those who had disestablished the church and had expelled the 
priesthood, were once again amid tears and penances, received 
back into the bosom of the Catholic Church ; and to mark the 
crowning triumph of the Church, the Pope came all the way 
from Rome to Paris to crown Xapoleon as the anointed 
sovereign of Prance. The apostle of monotheism, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj, the activity of Bam Mohan Roy ^vas not 
confined to religions matters. Religion shaped and guided his 
conduct. Deep religious convictions formed the nutriment of 
his soul as they were the crowning glory of his life. But lie 
knew that duty vto God comprised duty to man, and the most 
acceptable waj of serving the Almighty is by serving his 
creatures. The activity of his political life was not the least 
conspicuous feature of his career. In these days, political 
agitation is vievred with disfavor and political agitators are 
regarded as a mischievous class. However that may be, we 
who belong to that class and glory in it claim Ram Mohan Roy 
as our leader, our guide, our revered preceptor in the 
difficult struggle for political regeneration. He advocated the 
freedom of the Press at a time when the Press was not yet 
free. He advocated the separation of judicial from executive 
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functions at a time when nobody had apparently thought of the 
reform ; and this is a reform which the Jfational Congress 
urges from year to year, and urges in Tain. With the pres- 
cience of genius as if anticipating an evil which did not prevail 
in his own time and which it was reserved for Lord Salisbury to 
bring about in these clays, he deprecated the appointment of 
men who were too young to offices in the Civil Service* 
Ram Mohan Roy suggested 22 3 ^ears as the minimum limit of 
age for admission into the Covenanted Service* The Public 
Service Commission have recommended 23 years as the maximm 
limit of age. 1 have heard it said that religous reformers 
should not take part in politics. Why not f Is not politics a part 
our duty ? And does not religion embrace the whole circle of 
our duties? Yes, polities based upon religion or deep moral 
earnestness is the one thing . that is needful for this country v 
: Politics divorced from a high moral purpose becomes the paltry 
squabble for power in which humanity can feel no interest 
Take the case of the Home Rule agitation. Withdraw from it 
-the perso^n of Mr* Gladstone 'and- his intense moral earnest- 
nessj' withdraw, from it the- deep fervour ■ of ' the Irish patriots, 
■and; ithecomeS;a;m struggle for political power in which 

the deeper interests of humanity are -lost sight, of. Take again 
: the.uase ■ of the pilgrim- fathers, -the. founders of American 
.■ .greatness® 'They -were not allowed 'to worship -God in their own 
.. country ' according . to the light of their consciences, They 
■ preferred exile to. the m.iseri 0 s of a life where their conscientious 
convictions had to, be .sacrified. .They crossed the ocean and settled 
in a foreign land. They established their own religion and their 
own Government* They developed themselves into statesmen 
and became the founders, of the noblest Goveiiiiiient and freest 
race that the world has ever, seen* 

The first of political agitators, the founder of the Brahiiio 
Samaj, Ram Mohan, Roy .was also the first of Indian social 
^ of social reform? What is 

its first anil last word—its vitaliriiig" principle ? All social 
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roforin consists in the elevation of women, the removal of theii 
disabilities and the restoration to them of that position of dignity 
and honour which is theirs by right. Earn Mohan Eoy was 
singularly welhe^^uipped for this tasls. The fertilizing stream of 
deep motherly affection had been poured into his lap from his 
earliest years. Nay more, when driven from home by the per- 
secuting hand of his relatives and he wandered among the wilds 
of Thibet, it was again the protecting arm of a woman that 
saved him from a violent death. He had throughout his life 


received in rich abundance the sweet and healing balsam of 


womanly affection. How could he disregard their claims upon 
his consideration ? He knew how sweet and loving and tender 
Hindoo women were; and it was therefore with a sense of cruel 
agony that he saw perpetrated before his eyes the deadly horrors 
of Suttee. I have read the opinion expressed somewhere— I 
believe in a journal or in some book — that Suttee when volun- 
tarily performed represents the highest effort of womanly sacri- 
fice and devotion to the memory of a dead husband. I regret 

I cannot accept this view of the matter. Is there no other 

means of illustrating womanly regard for a departed husband 

except by recourse to a practice from which human nature 


recoils with horror and indignation ? Is it to be supposed that 


Hindoo widows are now less devoted to the memory of their 

dead husbands than they were in the time of Earn Mohan Eoy, 

because forsooth they do not enjoy the liberty, of immolating 
themselves on the funeral pyre I Against such an assumption, 
I desire to enter my most emphatic protest. It would be 
nothing less than a libel on the womanhood of our race ; for 
though I am a warm advocate of widow-marriage, I must 
observe that for purity of character, meekness of disposition 
and devoted self-sacrifice, the Hindoo widow is an ornament 
to her race and her sex. Well against this cruel rite Earn 
Mohan Eoy commenced a crusade. The first pamphlet that he 
wrote on the subject was in 1818, and it was not till 1829 that 
the law was passed by which Suttee was declared penal. For 



i he question is not of anj great difficulty. It can be easily 
settled by a reference to a few facts. Ram Mohan Roy was the 
first to advocate the reform ; he was its most persistent 
advocate. When at last, the law was passed, he went to Eng- 
land armed with a petition to support it, against the protesta- 
tions of the Dliarma Shahha. But this is not all. Without 
him the law could never have been passed. The Government 
from the very outset was friendly to the agitation ; but 
the Government felt bound by every consideration of honour 
and expediency not to interfere in a matter •which affected the 
religion of the people. It was not until Ram Mohan Roy had 
pointed out that Suttee was not sanctioned by religion or the 
ancient tenets of the Hindoo Skastras that the Government 
felt itself at liberty to take action in the matter and to move 
in the interests of liumnnity. But there is one other matter to 
which the Reviewer refers and to which I would like to call the 
attention of this meeting. The remark implies a heavy imputa- 
tion upon the character of the man whose memory we have met 
here to honour to-night. The Reviewer says that Ram Mohun 
Roy when Slieristadar or Dewan as he used to he called of 
Rungpur was in the habit of taking bribes or honoraria as ho 
euphemistically puts it. How if there avere any foundation for 
this charge we should be bound to consider it very carefully^ 
for however great might be our’ attachment to the memory of 
Ram Mohan Roy our veneration for truth is still greater. But 
what is the ground for making this imputation ? The Reviewer 
asserts that Ram Mohan Roy left -behind him a large fortune* 
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No^y this is a matter which is capable of precise arithmetical 
calculation. What was the fortune that he left behind and 
which has afforded the Reviewer the opportunity for making 
this charge? The so-called splendid fortune whieh he left 
behind consisted of a house and garden in Calcutta (which of 
course wore not so valuable then as they would be now) and 
his paternal estate heavily encumbered with a debt of near y 
82 000 Es. ! It is upon such flimsy grounds that this grave 
charge has been preferred. A nation’s character is its most 
sacred possession and the character of our leaders is doubly 
dear to us ; and he who seeks to rob us of that is an enemy to 
the best interests of our people. I am ^ure the feeling of this 
great meeting will be one of deep indignation against such a 

baseless and unworthy charge. c • 

The social reformer, the founder of the Brahmo Somaj, the 
first of political agitators, the claims of the Raja to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen have not yet been exhausted. He was 
also the founder of Bengalee Prose literature and the first of 
Bengalee journalists. There is hardly a field of pubhc useful- 
ness which he left unoccupied. Ladies and Gentlemen, I do 
not know what your own feelings on the subject may be, but 1 
venture to think that those who are engaged in the great task 
of improving our language, adorning it and perfecting it tor 
the varied purposes of speech are among the truest benelactors 
of our race. Their achievements are the most durable ; their 
fame immortal. In the progressive development of the human 
race it is possible to realize a time when the fame of a Marlbo- 
rouc^h or of a Wellington may be forgotten and the memory of 
thek victories may pass out of the mind. But the immortal 
creations of a Chaucer, a Shakespear and. a Milton, the wonder- 
ful accession of vigor to the English language introduced by 
an Addison, a Bollingbroke or a Burke will always linger in the 
recollections of the English-speaking races. They have en- 
dowed the people with the richest heritage. When the history 
of our people comes to be written, as I trust it will be written 
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by no unfaithful Iiand^ the highest place will be accorded to tho 
conscript fathers of our language ; and in the immortal rolls of 
fame there are few names that will stand higher than those of 
Ram Mohan Moy^ Iswar Chunder Gupta, MafllmsiiJan Diitta^ 
Akhoy Kumar Diitta.j Iswara Ohundra Vidjasagar, Hem 
Chunder BanerjeOj and last but not least of the glorious band,^ 
Bimldiii Chunder Ohatterjee. 

Such was Ram Mohan Roy and such wus the nature of his 
achievements. Our national life may be said to iiow from him 
as from a fountain. His labours have shaped the whole course 
of national development. Before him all was dark and gloomy. 
The sun of Ohaitanya had long set,, and the firmament was 
covered with deep gloom. Then, rose Earn Molian Soy,' tho 
.apostle' of' modern progress. Others ■ have followed hiim Ke« 
shub Chunder Sen, Kristo Das Pal, Eamgopal Ghose: have': 
come and gone, but they were no more fit to w’ear his mantle 
than ■’we, are to w^ear theirs. I fear we have not been sufficient** 
iy respeetfiil to the memory of Ram Mohan Roy. Three years 
ago you resolved to raise a national memorial in his honour. 

■ .Where is this iiiemorial ?. Your -Town Hall is filled with the 
.statues,/ bustS' and portraits- ■. of -"lesser puminaries. I do not 
^grudge.-tliam these honours; which no doubt they richly deserve. 
But' where is' the memorial in honour of , ,the greatest Hindoo 
.reformer of modem times f I ask you to redeem the honour of 
your , race, to make good,, your plighted faith and to rescue 
'the .national .character .from the stain . of dark ingratitude. But 
above all, gentlemen, , I wmuld ask you to - raise in the temples 
.'df your hearts a monument that would be . worthy of the great 
:Ea,jae.,: . 'Puiify souls, hold communion ivith his blessed 

spirit;,' seek to elevate yourselves to the .height of his moral 
gr.e.atiiess.and to assimilate .his principles and his teachings 
■;into''yo.ur every- ^ conduct;- and then you will have raised a 
Iiiemorial -no,t anwor.tliy of .the- .great Ht-ija or of this occasion 
:.'and .one wdrlcli. wmxild.be;:m confoianity the spirit of liis 
teacliiiigSpv: 


THE FOITETH I?ATIOHAL CONGRESS. 

At the Fourth National Congress held at Allahabad ( 26th-29th 
December 1888), Bahu Surendra Nath Banerjee in seconding 
the Sesolution regarding the eicpansion of the Legislative 
Councils tchich was moved hij the Honble K. T. Tdancj, spoke 
as follows : — * 

Bbothbb-delesates, 

I cannot shut my eyes to the grave responsiblity -which I 
incur in common -with my leader in having to speak to this 
Kesolution, It is the most important Resolution in your pro- 
gramme. You have chosen to put it in the forefront among 
the topics to be discussed by this Congress. Round it have 
gathered that mass of misconceptions which the organs of your 
public opinion have been at so much pains to dispel. It has 
been the chief theme of controversy and of complaint. It is 
the one point in your armour against which your opponents 
have hurled their sharpest darts with merciless severity and 
-with unflagging steadiness. For my part I may say that I 
welcome this. opposition. I rejoice at it, and I thank God with 
all my heart that it has pleased Him in His inscrutable Pro- 
vidence to subject us to this ordeal and to the chastening in- 
fluence of this severe discipline. Nothing but good can come 
out of it. Causes the noblest, the most beneficent, the most 
far-reaching in their consequences for good have never pros- 
pered or triumphed except under the stress of adverse criticism. 
Comparing great things with small^ I may say that the noblest 
page of Christian history has always appeai'cd to me to be that 
which records the triumphant sufferings and is ensanguined -vi-dth 
the blood of the martyrs of early Christianity. There is nothing 
more attractive in Moslem annals than that -which describes 
Mohamed as flying from the hands of his persecuting relatives. 
Becking a home and an asylum at Medina, and there installing 
himself as king, prophet, priest, the deliverer' of his people. 
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So m our easoj the opposition will do nothing but good. It 
will put ns on our mettle .and bring out all that is good 
in ns. Lord Dufferin has done ns a service the magnitude 
of which it is impossible lo exaggerate. He lias done for 
yon by his speech at St. Andrew’s dinner what yon could not 
have done for yonrselves by twenty years of persistent agita- 
tion, By one great bound — a big jump into the nnknowm — 
the National Congress has taken its place among the foremost 
topics of discussion in English political circles and has arrested 
the attention of the leading English politicians. The National 
Congress and the expansion of your Legislative Ooimcils are 
now^ being discussed by the fire-sides of English homes, around 
the tables of English clubs and upon the platforms of English 
public meetings. Hot the least valuable of your ac(juisitions 
has been that of Mr. Gladstone. Only three months ago, in a 
conversation with the Newab of Hyderabad, he professed igno- 
rance of the programme of the Congress and thought that it 
was associated in some way with Mr. Malabari’s agitation. But 
mark what he said only the other day in his Lime-house speech. 
He spoke in terms of strong sympathy with the Hational Con- 
gress and observed : — It will not do for us to treat with con- 
tempt or even -with indifference the rising aspirations of this 
great people.” When a statesman in the position of Mr. Glad- 
stone, long the Prime Minister of England, still the trusted 
leader of a great party, the hope of Ireland — ^its future deli- 
verer — holds views such .as. these, ■■ we may say with confi- 
dence that we are wdthin measurable distance of victory 
(Tremendous cheering, the audience rising up). 1 hope and 
trust the mighty voice of a great nation wmuld go forth from 
this hall and be wafted across mountains, seas and deserts and 
reach the ears of Mr. Gladstone as the expression of our 
personal regard for him and of our sympathy for his labours^ 
I must say that it is with, a sense of, paiu: that I listened to the 
statement made by the Hon’ble Pundit Ajudhyanath regarding 
the petty official opposition,' wMch the efforts of the Reeeptioii 
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CoiBinilitee encountered at each stage. When the story of this 
spiteful and nn-worthy persecution is published in this cotmtry 
and when it is repeated in England I am sore there will be 
one universal feeling of indignation throughout the eountry^ 
which I hope wdll teach the local officials a lesson which they 
have yet to learn* . I must say that it seems to me a marvel 
that there should be any misconception with regard to the na- 
ture of our demands* Demands ’V do I say ? We have really 

made none. We have put forth some tentative suggestions 
regarding the reform and expansion of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. We pin our faith to no particular system, to no special 
prograiiiine. W^e say so in terms as clear as the resources 
of the English language can supply* Wo say (and I quote 
the very words of the Resolution of l8S6j “whatever may 
be the scheme that may be adopted, care should be taken 
that all sections of the community and all great interests are 
adequately represented*^’ All that we pray for— all that the 
Congress has ever asked for — is the acceptance in a modified 
form of the representative principle in the constitution of the 
Legislative Councils, with a due regard for the interests of all 
sections of the community. I will not hesitate to saj" that it 
seems to me to be inexplicable that there should be any miscon- 
ception with regard to our programme. There is a singular 
%"ein of inconsistency running through much of what has been 
said and wudtten on the subject by our ofiicial critics. Sir 
Auckland Colvin says in that letter with which we are all so 
fixmiliar and of which I desire to speak with the utmost possi- 
ble respect that he saw nothing to object to, in the programme 
of the first Congress, nothing to object to in the proceedings of 
the second Congress. ' But then there came a ' reaction : ..m 
mind when he read the Report of' the third ''Congress*:^. 
there was nothing to object to in ■■ the :■ proceedings ef the ' first 
and the second Congresses, does it stand to reason ; ^ 
should take exception to the third, vi/hioli re-affirmed the most 
important Resolutions of the second Congress? But then 
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there are the cateclaisiiis which have upset the official classes 
and accoimt for this change of feeling. I am not hero to de- 
fend the catechisms. I see the distinguished authors of the 
catechisms on this platform and they are quite able to take 
caro of themselTes. But it is in connection with this charge of 
sedition that is too often so recklessly brought against ns that 
1 desire in your name and on yoiir behalf (and in this matter 
echoing the sentiments of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee) to enter my most emphatic protest* Apart from 
sentimental considerations — which are no moan considerations 
wdth a people so highly sensitive and emotional as onr selves^— 
is it for one iiioiiient to be supposed that we have become so 
idiotic and have taken such utter leave of oiir senses as noito; 
see' that we ■ owe all that we possess — oiir position and onr : 
prestige—to the English ■ connection ? Let that coniaeo-r . 
tion come to an end, and we lose with it all that we hold 
most dear in life. Our opponents have charged ns with being^'' 
seditionists.^ but they have never failed to give , ns eredii 'for 
sense# In onr case however sedition means a- measure .■of' folly . 
that is. only consistent with idiotcy. .The charge can .only stand ,. 
upon the one assumption that the edueatecl community of India 
have become demented* For my part I may sajj and I believe- 
that in this matter I express the -sense of 'this great Congress^ 
that I regard the connection between England and India as 
Providential and that England is here for one of the noblest 
.purposes of history# I can find nothing iiiore glorious in the 
matchless record of England’s fame than that under her 'Influ- 
ence this mighty national awakening' should . take place which 
.finds its highest expression in this great and historical gather- 
ing of the National Congress. 

Our programme for the expansion and reform of the Legisla- 
tive Councils which we are called upon -to .re-afiimi by this 
EesolutioBj, is extremely moderate. It is neither a Parliamentary 
system^ nor representive, , -government^ nor the application of 
democratic methods to Indian institutions, that w’-e seek for. Our 
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demand is mnch more moderate than that. All t at we wan ■ is 
to rescue the present Legislative Councils from tieir c aiacter 
as monstrous shams and convert them into useful consu tative 
assemblies. We desire to place non-official opinion on organized 
footino' for purposes of consultation by theGrovemment. on-o ^ - 
cial opinion is consulted now. We say it should be consulted in 
a more formal and methodical manner. We have no wish to as- 
usme sovereign authority. The supreme power will remain 
where it is vested at present. We only desire that we m^j he 
consulted in its exercise. According to our programme, half the 
members of the Legislative Councils are to be elected, the rest 
being nominated by Government. Under the existing law, 
one-third of the members must at least be non-officials. We pray 
for an increase in the proportion of non-official members from 

one-third to one-half, and we further suggest that they should 

be elected. We attach the utmost importance to the principle 
of election. A partially elective system is the platform on 
which we take our stand. That platform we can never quit, 
and by it we shall judge every system which may be devise 
for the reform of the Councils. The next point in our pro- 
gramme is that the Budgets should be discussed in Council 5 
and in this respect we only want a partial extension of a prin- 
ciple already admitted and acted upon. The Budget is now 
discussed in the Supreme Council, but only when a new 
measure of taxation is proposed. The Congress suggests 

that the Budgets should be discussed on all occasions in the 
Provincial as well as in the Supreme Council, and wheAer 
a new scheme of taxation is proposed or not. There is a 
singular unanimity of opinion in connection with this part of 
the programme of the Congress. The Chambers of Commerce 

ttroxigliont tlie country have repeated the same demand and 

with marked persistency. Intimately connected with this^ part 
of our programme is the right of interpellation. The discus- 
sion of the Budget would became a meaningless and an ^ empty 
form unless the members had the right of asking questions or 
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calliBg for papers witli regard to items entered in tlio accounts. 
Thus evea for the satisfactory discussion of the Budget, the 
right of interpellation is needed. But let it he noted that we 
want the right to be confined purely to domestic matters. It 
is therefore a marvel how Lord Dufferln could foil into the 
mistake that we are anxious to claim authority over military 
arrangements. 

Such in short is our programme for the reform and expan- 
sion of the Legislative Oouncils. But we suffer from miscon- 
ception# A fomiklabie opposition has been organised against 
us« The victory however is ours, if we would be only true to 
ourselves. , The signs of a great national a'wakening are visible 
on all sides. It may be a portent for good ; or it may be a 
portent for evil, God grant that it may be the harbinger of 
countless blessings to our country! God grant- that it. may/ 
deepen our loyalty, stimulate our patriotism and consolidate our 
imperial connection wdth England !■ . It is for to lead it into 
fruitful channels pregnant with good to the people. We shall 
not be wanting in our duty. Let us press our claims ; let us 
not sleep over the matter, but rather .let ,us agitate, pray and 
supplicate ; and England too,, will .not be wanting -in her duty 
by us. England, the home, of the ■brave, the sanctuary of the 
free, the asylum of persecuted ..freedom will not refuse to ex- 
tend to us in part at least those institutions which have up- 
reared her own greatness and have built up the fabric of /her 
immortal renown. Then' will England have enthroned herself 
in the hearts of our people and will have cemen, ted her connec- 
tion with India by those ties of , love" and. gratitude wliicli no 
change of circumstances and no stroke of untoward Me wili 
ever siiilico to sever. 


AN APPEAL TO THE MOHAMEDAN (;OMMtJNlTY 
■ TO 'JOIN THE CONGEESa., 

The following zjteeeh was deliveped % Bahn Sunrndra JS^oth 

Jdanerjea at the great Congress meeting held at Dacca on 1st 

October 1888. 

Mr, CHAIEMAi^r AND GentlemeNj 

This is not the first time that I have had the honour of ad- 
dressing a great assembly of my conn try men at Dacca. Ten 
years ago I was here^ and yon honoured me with a large measure 
of yonr attention. The kindly welcome with ^Yhicli 1 Lave been 
overwhelmed from all directions and all classes of the coni- 
innnity from the moment that I set my foot in East Bengal is 
but the token of the renewal of your confidence in me and of 
jmur generous appreciation of my humble efforts in the service 
of rny country. | Next to the approbation of his owm conscience 
the highest rewurd wdiich a public man may claim and wdiich 
he may receive is the applause of his own ooiintrymem^ This I 
Lave in an unstinted measure^ so far as the citizens of Dacca are 
concerned. Encouraged and supported by it^ it shall hi. the 
aim of my life in the future^ as it has been in tlie past^ to prove 
myself worthy of that confidence Vvhicli has been bestowed upon 
me wdth such generous profusion. Within the last ten years^ a 
great change has taken place. Not the least noticeable feature 
of the change has been the introduction of Local Self -Guvonn* 
■ liient throughout the country. We owe it to the beneficence of 
perhaps the greatest Viceroy -whom the wisdom of English 
statesmanship had ever sent out to govern the dominions of the 
Queen in this part of the wmrld. Local Self-Government has 
been an unqualified success in all other parts of the country. 
I hope and trust it will be an unqualified success so far as Dacca 
is concerned^, But it -has been with us a matter of constant 
complaint and of constant regret (pardon me for this reference) 
that the citizens of Dacca absorbed in tlicir local politics aiicl 
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10 tlio more exciting controversies nearer home have ceased 
to feel that degree of interest wHeh might have been expected 
of rliem in regard to those question, s of wider import and deeper 
significance which concern tlie^welfera of the country at large^ 
tliai in sliort the capital of East Bengal has aliaiifloneJ her 
logitiiiiatc position as the leader of thought and the inspiror of 
public movenieuts in tliis part of the country. I liopo mid, trust 
this meeting is the augury of a better state of things^, that the 
sleeping lion has shaken off its sliiiubers^ and that Dacca means 
oiiC(3 again to re-assert her ancient position as the leader of 
public opinion in East Bengal. If such be the signiiicauce of 
this inceting^, I welcome it with gratitude ; and God knows 
with what raptures of joy it will be welcomed tliroughoui the 
length anti breadth of the land. For at the present moraentj 
the eyes of ail our countrymen are strained with feverish in* 
teresfc and expectancy upon our proceedings liere^ and your 
attitude will probably determine the attitude* of other towns 
throughout East Bengal. 

I have remarked that we are on the eve of a great change* 
We are on tlie threshold of a new epoch. The first streaks of 
the dawn of a new' day are already visible on the firmament* 
The cliauge is striking. It has even attracted the attention of 
men in high office who are less open to the iiifiucnce of these 
changes. Sir John Stracliey in a wmrk of his has remarked 
tliai the lu Jia of Lord Eipon is no more like the India of 
Lord Elleiiborough than the England of Queen Victoria is like 
the England of Queen Anne Sir Auckland Colvin, lieiitGuaut- 
Governor of the ISl. W. Provinces, liPvS quoted Biblical lan- 
guage to imply the significance of this change. The dry 
bones in tlie open valley/^ says he, '' have become instinct with 
Hie.’’ There is a change deep, profound and significant. TIio 
National Congress is the visible outcome, the highest expres- 
sicu, the noblest embodiment of this new-born spirit of eliange. 
In the words cf the greatest of Indian statesmen it is the 
souirlest- triumph cf British adniinistration and a crown of 
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glory to the British Government. England had done great 
things for India. She has given ns peace and the blessings of 
a settled Government. She has intersected the country with 
railways and telegraphs and other works of public utility. She 
has given us education, a free press, the inestimable right of 
free discussion, the hand-maid of all knowledge and advance- 
ment. But all these pale and dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with the glory of her present achievement — the 
awakening of national life and the visible tokens of national 
revival among a people hitherto sunk in the torpor of ages. 
It is too often said that these Congress-men are seditionists not 
surely by Mr. Kemp, the Editor of the Bengal Times, who 
sits opposite to me. But if we are seditionists, we are at any 
rate in very good company, for we claim among the friends of 
the Congress, such men as Sir William Hunter, late member of 
the Viceregal Council, Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of 
Bengal, Sir Heniy Harrison, Chairman of the Calcutta Munici- 
pality, and last not least Mr. Cotton, Secretary to the Bengal 
Government. We are not seditionists at all. We are agitators 
and I am proud to belong to that class. We claim to be the best 
friends of the Government. A foreign Government such as ours 
is, unaided by representative institutions, cannot possibly know 
all our wants and grievances, and we tell the Government what 
our wants are and thus seek to remove all legitimate cause 
for complaint. We are loyal and we are patriotic. We are 
loyal because we are patriotic, because we know and we firmly 
believe that through the British Government and the British 
Government alone can we hope to obtain those cherished poli- 
tical rights which English education and English influences 
have taught us to hanker after. 

The national Congress is the Congress of the nation. But 
who constitute the nation ? Not surely the Hindoos or the 
Mohamedans alone, but Hindus, Mohamedans, Parsis, Sikhs, 
Christians— the varied races that inhabit “this vast Empire. 1 
claim for the Congress that its programme is the most catholic, 



varied requiremeiits of the different sections of tlie great In- 
dian coiiiinnnitj. Its concessions are sneii as will benefit 
Hindoos and Moliaineclans alike. I want to descend from tlie 
abstract to the concrete. I am a journalist^ and joiirnalists 
have a knack of taking a common sense view of things, I will 
quote chapter and verse. The Congress prays for the separa- 
tion of judicial from executive functions in the administration 
of criminal justice. If the concession is granted^ will not the 
administration of justice in the country be improveil and placed 
upon a satisfactory footing 9 And if so, will not the result ho 
beneficial to Hindoos, Mohamedans and all other sections of 
the community f The Congress advocates the repeal of the 
Arms Act, the enlistment of our countrymen as volunteers and 
the establishment of a Military College in India*? 
ask — will not these concessions benefit all sections of the com- 
munity ? And I contend that they will benefit the Mohamedan 
a great deal more than the Hindoo community, for it must he 
admitted that the Mohamedans represent a noble and a manly 
community. They still cherish the martial instincts of their 
sires ; and to them far more than to their Hindoo fellow-subjects 
the concessions to which I have referred will represent an un- 
qualified blessing. ^ But then it is urged that if in accordance 
with the programme of the Congress, the admission to the 
higher appointments in the Covenanted Service were to ' ' be ■ re-*'' 
giilated by competition, the Hindoos -would get ail the appoint- 
ments and the Mohamedan coinmnnitj w’onld fare very badly. 
An argument of this .kind implies an absence of feith in the 
^^future of Islam in India and in the possibilities of its develop- 
ment w^hich I for one am not prepared to share. I deny alto- 
gether that under ' a system of competitive examination the 
higher appointments in the Civil Service would be monopolized 
by Hindoos and by; them, alone. It is a matter of unalloyed 
satisiactiori to me, as it must' be to the great ‘body of my en- 
lightened Hindoo fello'W-citizens, to note the rapid advanco 
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which the Mohamedan comTBiinity have made •within the last 
few years in English culture and English education. Kot 
long ago a Mohamedan gentleman stood first at the n. a. Ex- 
amination of the Calcutta University : another was first in 
English M. A. in the Examination; and to a Moliamedan 
gentleman lias been reserved a distinction vvhicli no Iliodoo 
lias yet been able to achieve in any competitive examination. 
Tlio worth}' son of a worthy sire^ Mr, M. Tyabji, the son of 
the Hon’ble Biiclrudin Tyabji^ stood fivst at the final examina-' 
tion for the Civil Service of India. With all these facts be- 
fore me, is it possible to doubt tbe future of the Mohamedan 
community in India, and I must say that it seems to me that 
those Mohamedan leaders do a distinct disservice to their co- 
religionists w’ho would discard competition and in violation of 
the Queen’s Proclamation wmuld urge that any section of the 
community should be advanced to high offices, not by any de- 
finite test of merit, but through nomination and the avenues 
of official favour. Alone in respect of the question of the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils, can there arise any 
possible difference of opinion. It may be said that if our 
Legislative Councils v/ere re-eonstituted upon a partially elec- 
tive basis the Hindoos being in a iiiajoiitj would completely 
swamp the Mohamedan minority. But here again the Oon- 
uress, with that solicitude for the interests of all classes of the 
community which is its most distinguishing feature, provides a 
remedy. One-half the appointments are to be made by Gtov- 
eminent, and surely the Government might be trusted to 
pafeo’tiard the interests of the minoritv. But this doubt, this 
hesitation can only arise on the assumption of there being a 
conflict of interests between Hindoos and Moliamedaiis, I 
deny there is any antagonism -whatsoever between the two 
great races who inhabit tirs vast contiiioiit and who together 
form the Indian nation. I w’oiild appeal to this great gather- 
ing of my countrymen and I w^ould appeal to Sir ByeJ iilinic f 
Hlian liimselft He is my authority in this matter. In the 
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expressive langiiage of Sir Sjed Ahmed Khan, whoso preseat 
views iinlKippily are in such direct conflict with the teachings of 
his life-time — in the wmrds of this Tenerable man — India 
is like a fair maid with two eyes^ one representing the 
Hindoo and the other the Mohamedan comimmifcy. Are w'e 
■who are her offeprlngs — Hindoos and Mohamedans— are wo to 
deny to her the right of perfect vision? ■ Is she to use only one 
eye when both are available ? hfo, the advancement of India 
does not mean the advancement of one community to the exclu- 
sion of the rest. It means the progressive development of 
Hindoos and Molmmedans aiike^ bound together by the cdosesfc 
ties of good- will and ainity^ and having in view the advance- , 
ment of the interests of their common country. , Our relations,.,, 
are not of yesterday’s grov/th« Behind us looms the history of 
eight hundred years of good-will and amity. The records of 
the world do not present the instance of a wiser or a more 
beneficent Sovereign or one more devoted to the interests 
of his people than Akber. Let nxe here relate an un- 
written cliapter of Moghal history... Having firmly estab- 
lished himself on the throne, Akber sought a matrimonial, 
alliaime wd til a daughter of - one of the princely houses of Eaj- 
puiaiia. The offer was unicjoe, but coming from the lord of 
Delhi, the Rajput Princes had no other alternative lett than to 
give it their most serious, attention. They at length resolved 
to accept the offer, but coupled it with conditions which they 
full believed would be rejected with scorn. . They , agreed to- 
enter into this strange alliance with a Moliamedari Sovereign 
but on the following express conditions; — (1) That the offspring 
of the marriage should be the heir-apparent and p2.) that he 
should not be circiinicised, (Jehangeer, Shah Jehaii and Dara 
Sekoli were not circiiincisedj and lastly that the Mogiials should 
give up wearing a particular sort of head-dress to which it 
appioars the Hindoos objected. ySiich were the conditions of tlics 
alliance, and to these Akber iinliesitatingly assented, and lie 
tliiis paved the way for the complete ..unificatioB of Hindoo and 
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Mohamedan interests which was the crowning glory of his rnl| 
as it added to the stabiUty of his house. Thus upon the basis ot 
goodness and beneficence rose tbe majestic fabric of tlie og a 
Empire which lasted for 800 years, and which but for the 
fanaticism of Aurangzebe would have lasted for another 8 
Years. Eaja Man Singh carried the Moghal standard to the 
frontiers of Afghanistan on the North West, to the c.f 

Assam on the East and to the jungles of Onssa on the South. 
A Hindoo by birth he was allowed by his Mohamedan Sovereign 
to rale over Moslem populations. Another Hindoo, Raja Todur 
Mull consolidated the Empire on a financial basis, while Beer 
Bull remained to the last moment of his life the favourite com- 
panion of his Sovereign. The policy of Akber became the 
policy of the Moghal Empire and the policy of its Mohamedan 
subiects. The Mohamedans loved and trusted tbe Hindoos and 
the Hindoos reciprocated their kindliness with enthusiastic 
<rratitude. The Moglial Empire has crumbled into atoms. 
Moslem glory has for ever departed from India. But the cor- 
diality between Hindoos and Mohamedans has survived the wreck 
of an Empire and the downfall of a great and princely house. 
It has been truly said that the nation dwells in the villages and 
in the interior— away from the great towns and the busy centres 
of trade and commerce. If that be so, I would ask you to mark 
the relations which exist between Hindoos and Mohamedans m 
the villages of Bengal. The most endearing terms of domestic 
relationship are freely interchanged. Brother, cousin, uncle, 
are the words which Hindoos apply to Mohamedans, and Moha- 
medans to Hindoos. Yet we are told in spite of these facts, m 
spite of the clearest evidence to the contrary, that the relations 
between the two communities are far from being satisfactory, 
and that there is a growing sense of estrangement between 
them. No such thing. We are brothers united by the closest 
ties which can bind man to man, and let no man seek to scici 
•bonds which nature has fastened with her own hands. 

I must say however that I cannot unJcrslaud an argument 
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which is sometimes brought forward in jnsiificatioa of the 
attitude of a sectioB of the Mohamedaa ■eommtmity ie regard to 
the Katiooal Congress, A S^awab of Hyderabad in a conTOr- 
satioii which he recejitly had with Mr, Gladstone gave him to 
understand that the Mohamedan community had abstained from 
joining the CoiigresSj because they were unwilling to embarrass 
the Government, Embarrass the Goveniinent by our ptmj 
representations ! Embarrass this miglity GoYoniineiit which has 
built up and which so admirably sustains this great fabric of 
Empire by any representation of grievances wliicb yon or I 
may make ! Why I must say that I have a far higher opinion 
of the strength and’ the greatness of the British Government 
in India than to think that we should embarrass it by onr^ 
represeBtations, So far from doing so-, it seems, to in© that we 
actually hc4p the Government when we have any petitions to 
present or any represeiitatioBS to make. But mark the incon* 
sistency of the attitude assumed by the IJawab, What do our 
■piiblic - bodies do*—* the Anj-uman-' ot this city of which your 
Chairman is the worthy Tresident and the various Anjnmam 
scattered all over the country^ Why they seem to be a source 
of endless embarrassment to the Government, for they are 
constantly addressing the Government with petitions. If the 
views of the Jlawab are to be accepted, every Anjmnan ■ in the 
country should close its doors and give up its appointed work. 
But perhaps what the Nawvab means is that he has no objection 
to representations coming .from . particular bodies or associa- 
tions, but a united expression ' of '■..opinion such as what tli© 
Congress secures is likely to embarrass the Govenimeni A 
Biiigle dose, the [hTawab does not mind ; but he objects to the 
close being repeated. Common. sense and reason rise in revolt 
against an argument of this, description IVhat is the object ot 
aii^M'opreseiitation that you may desire to submit to the Gov-. 
erniiieBtf Barely to obtain some concession or some reform. 
Is not the concession likely to he forthcoming wlieii many 
voices pniy for it instead of ■one ?' ' These are considerations so 
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obvious that it seems to me a marvel that there should be 
doubt ■with regard to them. But mark the answer that 
Gladstone gave. 


anj 
Mr. 

That prince of politicians^,: ;:'the :::far*seein,g:;' 
statesman^ long the Prime Minister of Englandy qiiie% heard 
the Isa-wab and said that all legitimate and reasonable efforts of 
the people to represent their requirements to Government com- 
nianded his warmest sympatliji Therefore we have this fact 
that Mr. Gladstone himself approves of constitntional agitation. 
And the Congress aims at nothing more. I would once again 
earnestly plead for the sympathy of all sections of the Mohame- 
clan community on behalf of the Congress. The Congress 
flings its portals wide open for the admission of all — it wel- 
comes all. The Mohamedan community have absolutely no- 
thing to be afraid of from a Hindoo majority. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to safeguard the interests of the 
minority* A rule has been introduced at the instance I be*^ 
lieve of Mr. Budarndin Tyabji which provides that if the Mo« 
hamedan Delegates unanimously or nearly unanimously object 
to any question, it shall not be taken up for discussion by the 
Congress. The voice of the minority will thus rule the majo- 
rity in respect of the choice of any question for purposes of 
deliberation, wdien the minority have a pretty strong feeling on 
the subject. I must say that it appears to me to be extremely 
unreasonable on the part of any section of the community to 
object to the programme of the Congress and to 'find fault with 
it, when they deliberately stand aloof from it. The Congress 

is . open to all and if it. goes wrong surely the only way of 
preventing it is by joining the Congress and not by criticizing 
it from outside or by assuming a hostile position in regard to 

it. In this connection 1 must observe that I deplore the kn« 
giiage that has been employed by an important member of the 
Kative Press in regard to the Mohamedan community of Ben* 
gal, I -would give worlds to recall that language. It is as 
mischievous as it is wide .. of the . truth,, .and I am perfectly 
certain that it does not represent in, , the : remotest degree the 
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Apvhlie meeting convened bg the Sheriff of Calcutta was held on 
Fndag the 6th December 1889 for the furpose of considering 
iL'hat steps should be tahen to give His Eogal Highness 
Prince Albert Victw a fitting reception on his forthcoming 
visit to Calcntta. Sir SteuaH Bciyleg H.C.S.Z., Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, ims voted to the chair. The first resolution 
was moved by Aloharaja Sir Jotendro Holiun Tagore, H.C.S.T., 
and seccmded by Sir Comer Petheram Hi., Chief Justice of 
Bengal, and before it teas put to the meeting bg the 
Chairman for its acceptance, Bahu Surendrd Hath Banerjea 

rose to move an amendment and in doing so spoke as follows : 

Youb Honoe, • 

I rise to move an amendment with your .Honor’s per- 
mission. (Applause). My amendment is in these terms : — 
“ That in lieu of the public entertaiument at the rink, the 
public subscriptions be devoted to the endowment of some 
Institute, to be determined upon by the Committee, which will 
bear the name of His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, 
and be a permanent Memorial of his visit to Calcutta.” Your 
Honor and gentlemen, I am sorry to have to interrupt and mar 
the unanimity of this meeting. But duty compels me to lay 
this amendment before this meeting, so that it will not go forth 
in the name of the Calcutta public that we subscribe, or that 
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(Applause). Let there be no Eiistake m refareace to the 
character and scope of tlie ameadmenL or ■ of tlios© who •will 
vote 10 favonr of the ameodmenL The only question at issue 
between us is this — what is to be the form of the Memorial ? 
What is to be the character of the reception that we propose 
to accord to His Royal Highness on the occasion of his visit to 
the capital of the British Indian Empire? It has been said— 
and very eloquently said — by Sir Alexander Mllsorq though 
said somewhat out of place by him as an Englislimanj that we 
are an Oriental people, and because we are an Oriental 
people, therefore^ the entertainment must be of a character 
in keeping with our Oriental instincts (R’o, no). Well I am 
an Oriental and an Oriental of Orientals. I yield to none 
in the intensity of those emotions, or in the Oriental love for 
display which our warm Eastern sun has kindled in our bosoms 
(Applause). But at the same time we have come under the 
influences of English civilization^ vre have a Western side 
to our character, which it will be our duty and our 
privilege to present to the gaze of His Royal Highness, 
(Applause). The inheritors of the rich traditions of the East, vre 
have come under the influences of the noblest civilization wdiich 
the ‘world has ever seen — the civilization of England, which k 
embodied in the throne, and represented so far as the people of 
India are concerned in the person of the royal guest, who wull 
he amongst us in the course of a few clays (Applause). We 
are an Oriental people; but we are something better* ITe have 
come under the influeiiee of this civilization, and, therefore, I 
say let us present to His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor 
soinething which he has not seen elsewhere, neither amid the 
gorgeous and brilliant displays at Hyderabad, nor amid the 
entertainineiits at Mysore# Let us present to him that phase 
of our character, ■which has been enriched, imigoratecL uiid 
enlarged by English civilization and English education. Of 
iamasha^ and displays he has been seen enough and more than 
enough. Is it posssible for Calcutta to rival the gorgeous 
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? ' You will haT6 a tdrnOtBlid 
the sligblesfc doubt^ but 
r ' of tliat : entertammeut ? Will it 
Will it .'be'' wfortlij:^^^ tlio capital 
be so because 
1 tiie subjecto 
thinst to offer 


disolays of Hyderabad or of Mysoie 
and an entertaiumeat I liaTO not 
wliat *will be the cbaractei 
be worthy of this city? 

of the British Indian Empire ? It will not 
of the division of opinion which exists np( 

■\Ve do not think an entertainment is right 
for the acceptance of the Prince. e do 
our dutT— our highest duty on an occasion hi 
sent for the acceptance of His Royal Highness a Memorial, 
'e-hich will be a Memorial of beneficence and usefulness, ^ (ap- 
plause), and which wiU recall to the mind of aftei-generations, 
and which will recall to the mind of the Prince himsell, when 
'he adorns the greatest throne in the world, those hours which 
he had spent in India. Ido think, therefore, that hy every 
consideration of prudence, by every consideration of sentiment, 
by cverv consideration of duty, by the love that we bear to die 
, 1 . AWift to the Roral guest who will 
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ilid Fifth Jhational Congress hetd at Bonibwj (26th-30th 
December ISSB) Bahti Surendra JFaih Banerjea in suppoHirg 
the reholulian regarding the reform anel recomiitui ion of the 
Ltgidaike ComeiU spoke as follmos : — • 


Beotmeu Delegates and Lady Delegate; 


I tliiiik ih will be admitted on all hands that tlio sup** 
porter’s of the Indian National CongresSj are now entering upon 
what may be regarded as the most important stage in tlie history 
of the Congress iiiorement (Hear, hear). The storm of opposL 
tioii by which we were so fi,ercelj assailed a year ago has no'w.dis-^ 
appeared, andi has dissolved itself into those primitive elements of 
isolated hate and individual despair -wliich originally gave . rise 
to, it (Loud applause). The atmosphere around ,iis is now ' 
dearer and sereiier (Cheers). We are now passing from the 
critical into w-hat niny be called the constructive stage in the 
history of tlie Congress movement (Loud applause). And 
Mr. Bradlaiigli’s Draft Bill is at once the token, the symbol,, 
and the herald of the new epoch which is dawning upon us 
(Loud cheers). I rejoice to note that you have resolved to de- 
vote your attention this time principally to this great €|nestioii 
of, „ the, refo,rm of the Legislative Councils. The reform of the 
Councils lies at the root of all other reforms (cheers}. If you 
get that, you get everything else (Loud applause). On it de-* 
pends ill one sense the entire future of the country and the 
iiitiire of our administrative system (Hear, hear). There is 
jiotliing which we so Iieartih" deplore, nothing wliicli we so 
strongly condemn, nothing which seems to us to be in siicli 
utter conflict with the fundamental principles of political 
economy, the maxims of common sense, and even tlie ordinary 
consiij era lions of prudence and righteous administration, as the 
enlianceineiit of the salt duties (Loud and prolonged cheers)* 
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I. ib conceivable that if we had the slightest control over the 
deliberations of the Supreme Council, if the CouncU had even 
affected to be guided by the semblance of public^ opinion, a law 
of this kind could have been passed to the prejudice of the voice- 
less peasantry of the country ? (No, no and applause). How, 

I would appeal to my brother-delegates, especially those who 
come from Bombay (Hear hear), and I would ask them to say 
whether if they had the smallest representation of the wealth, the 
culture, and the intelligence of this great Presidency in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, the Mamlatdars Bill would ha’ie 
been passed in the way that it was passed (Loud applause). 
Turning to my brother journalists (Hear, hear and cheers) who 
are preleut here, I would ask them if the Official Secrets’ ^ Act - 
would have been smuggled through the Legislative Council m 
the way that it was done, if they had any influence over the 
deliberations of that body? (No, no and loud applause). 
Gentlemen, our Legislative Councils are so many farces (Yes, 
yes and cheers) ; magnificent nonentities (loud applause) ; 
gilded shams (laughter and cheers) which may delude children 
(loud laughter), but cannot deceive sensible men like ourselves 
who have grown into the adolescence of vigorous manhood 
(Loud applause). India, Sir, is now changing (hear, hear), and 
we are changing with the times (yes, yes, and loud cheers) and 
the new-born circumstances of modern India demand that onr 
Legislative Councils should be adopted to our present needs and 
wants (Cheers). Gentlemen, you must have all read the 
Minute of Lord DuATerin on the expansion and reform of the 
Legislative Councils (Hear, hear). At that time there was^ no 
Official Secrets Act (laughter) and the Despatch was according- 
ly published. I wish to speak of Lord Dnfferin with the ut- 
most possible show of consideration (Laughter and applause). 
I remember, — very well remember — tbe time when my distin- 
guished friend (Mr. A. 0. Hume) behind me 
a faltering hand and a trembling heart sketched out the faint 
and meagre outlines of a scheme for the reform of our Councils 
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(ttoiiJ applause). It was a dream — the Old Man’s Hope (hear, 
hear), hut it is bow about to be realked, to Ms great and undy- 
ing glory, and the happiness of the countless millions of my 
own coimtrynieii (Loud applause). The question has indeed 
reached a practical stage. It is no longer in the region of 
vague and nebulous abstractions. I mean no disrespect to the 
late Viceroy when I say that he was no friend of the Congress 
movement, and that he was not sympathetic towards tlie aspi- 
rations which it represents (Hear, hear and cheers). But 
even he, such as he wus, ivas so influenced by the growing 
efflux of public opinion, that he felt himself called upon, as 
niuch in the interests of the people of this country as for the 
credit and good name of the English Government (hear, hear) 
to recommend the reform and the reconstitution of the Coun- 
cils (Applause). He suggested the expansion of the Legis- 
lative Councils, and the reconstitution of the Provincial Coun- 
cils upon a partially elective basis (Hear, hear). Then came 
Lord Lansdowne (hear, hear), and I need hard(. Siiy that 1 
desire to speak with the utmost possible respect and deference 
of the august representative of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen — Empress, our Sovereign (Loud applause). Lord 
Lansdowne declared from his place in the Viceregal Council 
that he was prepared to reform the Councils, to wucieii aiicl to 
extend their functions (Hear, hear). But unfortunately there 
is a rift in the lute (Loud laughter and cheers). His Excellency 
is ominously silent wdtli regard to the recognition of the 
elective system in the constitution of the Conuciis (Laughter). 
I desire to repeat wdiat has been so eloquently said here on this 
platform by my friend, Mr. Bishan Narajen Dhar, that no 
reform of the Councils would be regarded as satisfactory which 
did not provide for a truly representative element in their con- 
stitution (Loud applause). Nothing indeed, has been done 
so far as we are awure, to give effect to Lord Lansdowna's 
declaration (hear, hear) or to the recommendations of Lord 
Diiffcrin. All Governments, whether Liberal or Conservative^ 
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are slow to move in the path of reform (Laughter)* Qxiieta 

non Biorere” is their motto. (La tighter and cheers.) They 
■will let things alone (Laughter). They will not move except 
under the irr^istible pressure of public opinion (Lotid ap- 
plause). If our Go'rerntaent ■will not move, tve can at any rate 
do so (Hear, hear and loud applause). Our champion on this 
platform (cheers) has already taken the first step in this diieetion 
by his draft-Bill (Loud cheers). The most important question 
that we have now to consider is undoubtedly that of the 
electorate (Hear, hear). What is to ’oe the constituency? 
What is to be the body that should return our members to the 
Legislative Councils ? Direct representation is altogether out 
of the questiou. However much we may ■wish it, any claims 
that we may urge in this direction ivould be considered inad- 
missible by the British public. W e must, therefore, turn to our 
local bodies, our municipal and district boards, or we must adopt 
the suggestion of an electoral college (hear, hear) which has 
been pnt forward by the Madras Committee (Cheers). In 
this connection I cannot help referring to the onslaught that 
has been made npon municipalities in general by my friend Mr. 
Norton. I cannot join him in those strictures (Laughter). 
Mr. Norton has no faith in municipal institutions, although he 
is a distinguished ornameiit of one of the greatest municipalities 
in the Indian Empire (Laughter and loud applause). I have 
myself been now for fifteen years a Municipal Commissioner — 
pardon me for this personal reference— and have come to have 
some faith in municipal institutions. As far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, local self-government has in the whole been a sueeees 
(Yes, yes and applause), and if we say that it has not been so, 
we cut away the ground from underneath onr feet. If -we have 
not been successful in the matter of local-self government we 
have no right to aspire to higher political privileges (Hear, 
hear and cheers). But there can be no doubt that the local 
bodies, taken by themselves, would afford a constituency that 
would bo extremely limited in its character. Even in Bengal 
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some of tlie most distiiigiiislied menj of wliora we are ■ justly 
proud, are mi iiieiiibers of oiir iiinuicipalities (f:leai% hear and 
would hare no cliance of being returned as members to the Le- 
gislative (Joiiiicils, if the municipalities alone were to form the 
constitiienej. My friend behind niej Mr. W. 0, Booerjee, (loud 
ap|dause)j loy friend opposite, Mr. Anand Mohiiii Bose (cheers), 
uiiJ Babti Kaiicharn Banerjee (loud cheers) are not connected 
■with any iiniriicipulity (bear, hear) ; and yet I am sure no 
Legisktive (^.iiiiicii would be complete without them (No, no, 
it won’t). The local bodies thus forming a limited constituency, 
W6-. must look elsewhere for a suitable electorate; and the 
process that has been suggested is the formation of an interiiik 
diate body — an Electoral College for 'the purpose of electing 
members to the Legislative . Councils (Hear, , hear)* Thd, 
electors, in the first instance, are to ' elect the members of the, 
College, who in their turn are to return members to theOoiincih’ 
Thus by a- process of what may be called double distillation, wo 
provide a suitable machinery at once ■independent and popular, 
for. the election of members to the Councils. . 

Such is our scheme, and such are our ' proposals. And we 
commend them to the care of our friend -. on the platform (hear, 
hear) — the champion of' Indian interests in the - House of Con> ' 
iiions (Loud and prolonged cheers). We wish him God-speed” 
in his noble work for the good of India ' (Loud applause). The 
prai^ers of a nation attend him to his Western home (Loud 
cheers). Illustrious, indeed, is- the muster-roll of those great 
Eiiglislimen who, having consecrated their . lives to the cause 
of India, have won an undying, place ■in the grateful recollections 
of our people (Loud and prolonged-... -cheers.) Fawcett and 
Bright are dead and gone (cheers) but their names are embalmed 
ill our memories (loud cheers),, and -wiil be benueathed as pious 
legacies to after-geiieratioiis - (Loiid and ^continued applause). 
And, sir, if I am permitted to. trdee a glance into the future (hear, 
hear) and to anticipate the verdict of history, this I w’iil saywfitli 
oorhidence—that ill the coming times no English name wfiii 
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occupy a liiglietj a worthier^ a more affectiooat© place iii our 
grateful recollections than that of Charles Bradlaiigh (Loud 
cheers that continued for some minutes). We have great con- 
fidence in him (Applause). We haTe great confidence in the 
justice and generosity of the English people (Loud cheers), and 
above all we rely with abounding faith upon the liber ty4oving 
instincts of the greatest representative assembly in the world 
(Cheers), the palladium of English liberty, the sanctuary of the 
free and the brave — the British House of Commons (Loud and 
prolonged applause). When before such an assembly our 
prayer is pressed by such a man (cheers), there can come but 
one response -which, I am confident, will bo in accord wdth the 
great traditions of the English people and will serve to consoli- 
date the foundations of British rule in India and to broadbase 
it upon the affections of a happy, prosperous, and contented 
people. (Deafening applause which continued for several 
minutes.) 


THE COXGHISS FUND. 

The folloHung speeeli was delivered by Bahu Surendra JTalft 

Bcmeijea ai the Fifth Ffational Conyress Jleetiruj held al 

Bombay in Deeemher 1SS9. 

Bbothek-delecates, 

I rise to move a Kesolntioii aboixt a pnrely formal matter 
wliieh afteets tlie constitutioa of the Congress, ami the arrange- 
ments whicli it will be necessarj for ns to make, eonseqneut 
upon certain changes which are likely to take place in the 
course of the year. I will place this Resolution at once before 
you, and I am sure it will be carried with acclamation. It is 
a sort of omnibus resolution in its o'wn way (Here reads the 
Resolution). It wall not require many words from mo to re- 
commend this Resolution to your unanimous, I was going to 
say enthusiastic, acceptance. The first part of it refers to the 
fixing of the number of delegates, and I think it is important 
that the number should now be definitely limited. IV© have 
already shown what we can do in respect of organisation. 
Abundantly clear too is the life and vitality animating the whole 
Congress movement (Cheers). In the first year of the Con- 
gress there were 70 members present in Bombay, next year the 
number came up to 400 in Calcutta ; in Madras the number 
again doubled itself to 800 ; at Allahabad the number rose to 
1,200; and in this fifth year of the National Congress we have 
more than 2,000 delegates present (CheSrs). If this state of 
things were to be allowed to go on the largest hall which we can 
erect would not accomodate the delegates, who would bo 
thronging from all parts of the Empire (Cheers). We have 
shown our capacity and our powers of organisation. The 
vita,lity of the movement is manifest, and now I think it is time 
that we should so organise the Congress that it will be available 
for the practical purposes of deliberation and business. And 
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therefore it has been resolved^ wisely resolved^ i" ihlnk^ to 
fix the iinmber at one thousand (Cheers). Then have 
the appointment of the Joint General Secretary in the person 
of my distinguished friend behind me, (Cheers), Mr. Hume 
is going to England. What for? Not for pleasure, not for 
enjoyment^ not for recreation, and not for the purpose even of 
recruiting his health (Loud cheers) : he goes as the trusted leader 
of the Congress movement (Loud cheers) to guide and instruct 
the deputation that will accompany him to England. You have 
done your part upon Indian platforms, you have done your 
work in this country, and now you must appeal to the instincts 
of the English nation, not merely through the voice of the 
English friends who are always ready and willing to assist us, 
but through your own countrymen who will plead your cause 
in English Halls and upon English fjlatforms (Cheers). I think 
this will be the realization of one of the grandest ideals that 
ever flashed across the mind of a patriot or a philanthrophist 
(Cheers) ; India standing before the bar of English public 
opinion, and there through her own accredited delegates, chosen 
by the representatives of the nation in this august assembly, 
pleading her cause, demanding the redress of her grievances— 
no finer, no nobler, no grander spectacle has ever been presented 
to the gaze of mankind (Deafening cheers). Home, Greece, the 
greatest nations of the earth, have nothing to show to equal this 
spectacle in magnitude, in solemnity, in majestic grandeur (Loud 
cheers). Next comes the question of our Indian Political 
Agency. It cannot be doubted that this Agency has rendered 
the most memorable service to the people of this country 
(Loud cheers). If there is at the present moment an awakening 
of interest in the minds of Englishmen in reference to Indian 
matters, it is due to the indefatigable labours of that Agency 
controlled and guided by our distinguished Cliairmaii and his 
colleagues (Cheers). It is therefore our duty to support the 
Agency. It is not enough to vote thanks — that vre can do 
easily enough; it is necessary that" we., should follow this yote 
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of gratitude to tlie loglish gentlemen who have been enlisting 
themselves in our cause by a substantial mark of onr interest 
(Cheers)* Yon are therefore called npon to pay — very little 
indeed^ considering the magnitude of the work and the vastness 
of the Indian population. I call npon you to pay according to 
the measure of your ability and the measure of your self-sacrifice* 
You are two hundred Billions of people. If every individual 
member of that vast population were to pay but one pice you 
would have thirty laks of rupees to send in, Gan we not all pay 
a pice (Yes^ Yes). Are we so wanting in the capacity for seli^ 
sacrifice as to be incapable of a paltry effort of this kind ? Yes^ 
we may so organize the Congress that it may bo possible to 
reach the humblest cottager and demand of him his contribution 
in aid of this grand national movement (Cheers). It is not right 
that from year to year 5mur distinguished Secretary should pay 
ten or fifteen thousand rupees out of his own pocket. I think 
it scarcely creditable to tbe patriotism of my countrymen that 
this should be repeated from year to year. I therefore hope 
and trust that from this time there will he no difficulty what- 
ever in raising the necessary contributions for the sup>port of 
the Indian Political ilgenoy* I -would make an earnest appeal 
to you in this connection* Gentlemen, w’-e must learn the 
desson of. self-sacrifice. It is not-enough to make long speeches, 
tO'pass fine ■ resolution in this Congress; we must learn, to 
sacrifice ourselves for the good of the country and in fur- 
therances of the great .cause to -which we have . consecrated ^ our-, 
selves. .England paid twenty million pounds for the eiifranchise- 
.ment of Negro .slaves. Will you not .pay fifty thousand, rupees, 
iiofc. for the.emancipatio.n of foreign slaves but for your ■ own.' 
political redemp'tion ? (Loud cheers). If you are not able to 
do that, then I must say that the National Congress is. , a 
meaningless demonstration which cannot lead to those great 
results that have been expected of it. But I have confidence 
in you, confidence in your patriotism, and in your genuine 
regard for your genuine regard for your country’s interests* 
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I would earnestly appeal to yon to raise the nee 
and then and then only will the National Congress 
its existence and fnlfilied the noble mission wliicl 
it in the history of 'the political regeneration of 
tiiient (Loud and continued cheerings). 



THE _ MUNICIPAL ASSESSMENT. 

A puUk meeting of the Rate^pagers of Calcutta tms held at the 
Town Hall on Monday the 17th March 1890 wider the presk 
demy of Moharaja Sir Narendra Krishna Bahadoor KCXE.^ 
for the purpose of protesting against the present rale of 
Municipal Assessment of residential houses in Calcutta and 
other grievances caused hy the working of the JTew Municipal 
Act* Bahu Surendra Nath Banerjea in suppo 7 *ting the First 
Resolution spoke as follows i — 

Gehtlemeh, 

I have very great pleasure in supporting this Kesolntiou. I 
think we ought to congratulate the citizens of Calcutta on 
having at last roused themselves from their lethargy^ and on 
having definitely resolved in this open, this formal and emphatic 
manner tb protest against some of the most mischievous pro- 
visions of the Calcutta Municipal Act ( Lond Applause ). 
While this Act — it was a Bill at that time— was still on the 
Legislative anvil, while it was making its way slowly and pain- 
fully through the Bengal Legislative Council, we protested in 
this hall, we protested with all the emphasis that we could com- 
mand, with all the unanimity of sentiment that we could muster; 

. but we protested in vain. Ours is the voice of a people crying 
in the wilderness. Who listens to those who have no part or 
share in the government of their own country ? (Applause). I 
know not how long this state of things will continue. It is not 
given to us to pry into the mysteries' of the future and the un- 
seen, God grant that the- day may dawn upon this country 
when Indian public opinion will be a recognized factor in the 
councils of the Empire (Applause) and when it will be potent 
enough to determine the course of administration and to check 
til© conduct of the rulers of 'the land.- It will depend very much 
upon our own efforts, but those efforts. are. now being mad© with 
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enthusiasm and persistency, and I hope that ere long they will 
be crowned with complete and triumphant success (Loud 
Applause). Sir, this resolution asks this meeting to place on 
record its emphatic protest against the provisions of a law 
which is opposed to the ordinary law of the land. It is a <Iopar- 
ture from the good old rule which ^ fixes the assessment with 
reference to the annual lettable value of houses, which makes no 
difference whatsoever between residential houses and houses let 
out for hire. JTow, it' may naturally be asked — and I am 
perfectly sure that the question -will be asked not only by 
myself but by others who will follow me — what -was the reason, 
assigned for this change, what was the necessity for this de- 
parture \ The august mover of Bill — he is very august person- 
ally because he was able to have his way in the Bengal Council 
in spite of the strenuous opposition of the uon-ofBcial ele- 
ment — was pleased to state that native residential houses were 
under-assessed. That was the statement he made before the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Now, mark gentlemen, it is 
remarkable that this statement should never have been made 
before the Commissioners in those numerous meetings which 
have been held in this hail to discuss Municipal matters. If it 
was really a fact that, under the old rule, native residential 
houses were under-assessed, why was complaint not made 
earlier, because in that case we could have put it td the test and 
to the proof ? It was an ipse dixit statement made upon tlio 
authority of the Chairman before the Bengal Legislative 
Council who were not in a position to test its accuracy, and upon 
this baseless fabric of a vision” — (Applause) this law has been 
passed. But, gentlemen, in the midst of our confusion— I was 
going to say in the midst of our uproar — we are reminded of 
the principles of political economy, (Laughter) and the great 
and illustrious name of John Stuart Mill has been quoted. 
Oentlemen, I have no objection to those principles, either for 
the purpose of quotation, or for the purpose of practical appli- 
cation, But when those principles are flung into our tooth— 
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■when they OTO mad© the basis of additional burdens upon the 
people — then we have a right to demand that those principles 
shall be rigidly, strictly, and, I was going to say, righteously 
enforced and applied. I protest against the partial, the one- 
sided, application of political principles (Hear, hear), which 
are applied only when they add to the burden of onr taxation, 
but are discarded when they tend to afford commensurate relief. 

Shame”) — I am not making a random statement* I am 
prepared to quote chapter and verse. Sir Henry Harrison, in 
those remarkable utterances which he made use of in the Bengal . 
Legislative Council, was pleased to quote Mill, and it is quite 
true that Mill does say that, as far as the assessment of resi- 
dential houses is concerned, that assessment should be fixed with 
reference to the cost of construction, because he considers the 
house-tax as a sort of income-tax. But then he qualifies the 
remark in a very important manner, and to that qualification 
I desire to draw the attention of this meeting. He says 
^•^The assessment ought to be at the rate of the current interest 
upon Government Securities.” Applying that principle to our 
case, the assessment would be fouv and not five per cent. ; and 
that makes an appreciable difference (Applause), He makes 
another very important remark, and to that remark I desire to 
call the attention of this great gathering of middle-class men 
as well as of the richer portion of our community. He says 
that houses under a certain valuation must not be taxed at all, 
must be exempted from all taxes” (Loud Applause) upon the 
principle of political economy upon which the whole of that 
science might be said to rest, that the necessaries of subsistence 
must never be taxed. Now, I ask, is there any class of houses 
in the town of Calcutta which are not taxed ? Is there any 
provision in the law to that effect \ Certainly not. Then, Sir, 
are we to understand that the principles of political economy 
are to be applied to us wdren they add to the burden of our 
iaxatioii, but that they are to be scattered to the four corners 
of the vdod when they, tend to lighten the burden of taxation | 
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In all conscience there is very great poverty in the town* Take 
from the richman what is duej but do not rob for to bo 

rich is not a crime. Do not deprive the poor clerkj the poor 
labourer, the poor peasant, the poor husbandman, of that relief 
which under your own accepted principles he is entitled to 
receive. In their name, on their behalf, for the sake of these 
voiceless people, I desire to ask this great gathering to enter 
its most cordial and emphatic protest against the provisions of 
section 122 of the new Municipal Act (Applause), But, 
gentlemen, that is not all. The law has been so worded as to 
involve an infraction of the principle of local self-government. 
The principle of local self-government is embodied in the 
Calcutta Municipality ; it is the noblest expression of that 
grand and that lofty principle for which we are indebted to the 
honoured name of Lord Eipon (Applause)* Well, now, I 
say in connection with the subsidiary sections, that a 
subsidiary clause to section 122 has been introduced which 
takes away from your accredited representatives a right 
which they have hitherto possessed. Gentlemen, formerly 
all assessments connected with house property were 
heard by — whom do you think ? Your accredited representa- 
tives. Sir Henry Harrison, by one of those dexterous move- 
ments with which he is very familiar when it suits him 
(Laughter and Applause) withdrew this right from the Com- 
missioners, and he has placed that right in the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court. What for ? Have the Commissioners ever been 
found wanting in their duty ? Has there ever been a charge of 
partiality brought against ns as a body, or as individuals ? What 
reason was there for changing the law in this direction ? I 
presume there was a shrewd suspicion that if this Draconian 
Code — for such it is — were to be enforced in all its rigour 
against the unfortunate people of Calcutta, their representatives 
would not sit quiet under that law but would introduce into it, 
and temper it with, that Divine quality which belongs to the 
Most High, which is justice combined with mercy (Applause). 
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That was the suspicion, and, therefore, I believe, he thought it 
necessary to withdraw this power from the Commissioners' 
altogether. Therefore, in connection with this subject, yon see 
we have' an infraction of the right of local self-government. 
But the resolution makes another statement of a very important 
character. The resolution says that it is opposed to the principle 
and maxims of English law. A distinguished English lawyer 
who will follow me — ^my friend Mr. Lalmohun Ghose — will, I 
believe, be able to throw very considerable light upon the sub- 
ject, 1 am no lawyer and my knowledge of the law is very 
limited indeed ; but then 1 can appeal to great legal authorities, 
and you will find that they join with us in protesting against 
the provisions of this section. Sir Richard Garth, in a recent 
case, said that ^Uhe principle of rating on which the Commis- 
sioners are directed to proceed is the same as that which is 
adopted in England (Mind yon, that is the former principle of 
rating) and a similar difficulty arises in the case of gentlemen^s 
parks and mansions which are laid out for residential purposes 
and not for sale or letting but, such properties are nevertheless 
constantly rated upon the basis of their annual letting value 
That was the dictum of Sir Richard Garth in a w^ell-known case, 
and Mr. J ustice Wilson in the same way said : But the whole 

system of taxation and assessment under the act in question is 
obviously borrowed in its details from the English Eating Acts” 
And now we have an Act which makes a departure from the 
English Rating Acts upon the broad principles of political 
economy ! I think we were comfortable enough under the 
old-fashioned English laws and we are not particularly hanker- 
ing after this novel principles of political economy. Gentlemen, 
these were the arguments which were brought forward and we 
protested against this Bill in this hall and elsewhere. But, then, 
point has been added to that protest by the very grave incon- 
veniences and hardships which the operation of these provisions 
has inflicted upon the people. Our worst anticipations have 
; mow; been' more'': ^ '.fully confirmed.' Gentlemen, in Ward 
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No* 6j tliis section 122 has already been applied^ and I desire 
to hy before, yon a statement which shows the increase in the 
percentage of assessment as regards that particular rate. It is 
taken from the Municipal Office, so that no one can charge iis 
with reading before this meeting a manipulated statement 
drawn from our own imagination. Well, then, I find this — - 
that in 139 houses the rate of assessment has increased from 
1 to 10 per cent, mark you. In 264' houses, the rate of assess- 
ment has increased from 10 to 20 per cent. In 175 houses the 
rate has increased from 20 to 30 per cent. (Applause). But 
we have not come to the end of this long story yet. In 162 
houses, the assessment has increased from 41 to 50 per cent. 
(^^Shame’’). In 80 houses it has increased from 51 to 60 per 
cent. In 35 houses it has increased from 71 to SO per cent. In 
37 houses it has increased from 81 to 90 per cent., and in 27 
houses from 90 per cent, to 100 per cent. Let us go on ; there 
are increases to the tune of 200 per cent, and more. It is a 
very long story, but yet 1 must ask you to hear out the whole 
of this statement. In 13 houses the increase has been from 111 
to 120 ; in 9 houses from 121 to 130 per cent ; in 5 houses from 
141 to 150 per cent Altogethei', there has been an increase in 
the case of 1,177 houses. In 12 cases the increase in porc'entage 
has been 250 ; in two cases from 241 to 250 ; and in several 
cases from 231 to 240, Now, the sum total of this statement is 
thus summarized : — “We find that, out of a sum total of 2,018 
houses, there are 853 houses, in which the assessment has been 
raised from 1 to 50 per cent.: there are 249 premises in which 
the assessment has been raised from 50 to 100 per cent. ; and 
there are 80 houses in which the assessment has risen from 100 
to 200 per cent. The entire increase has been from Rs, 5,54, 
866 to Rs. 6,81,319 ; while there are pending cases which under 
the old assessments stood at Rs. 19,198, and which under the 
new assessment have been raised to Rs, 30,697. There will 
thus be a further increase. In round numbers, we may take it 
.....that in Ward 6.. the increase in the assessments... .will. from 
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five kkhs and-a-half to seven laklis if not raore^’ ( cries of 
shame ), Well^ now, Sir, if a thing of this kind had taken place 
anywhere in the strongest Government under the strongest 
ministry in England, what do you think would have been the 
consequences. (A Voice : ^‘The beginning of the end”) Yes, it 
would have been tlie beginning of the end, and the end would 
have come quickly enough (Applause). The question is — what 
are we to do f This statement applies to Ward No. 6 ; but the 
sword of Damocles hangs over the whole town. Ward after 
ward will be taken in hand and will be subjected to this fearful 
operation, and I am glad that yon have met here this night in 
such laige numbers for the purpose of protesting against the 
provisions of this section. I hope you will go up to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor with a strong petition. I hope you will 
go up to His Excellency the Viceroy, and I hope and trust that 
your patriotic efforts in this direction will not cease there, but 
that you will appeal before that august tribunal, the great power 
of English public opinion, if necessary ( Applause ). And, 
gentlemen, if that appeal should be made during the short time 
that I am to be in that country, depend upon it that my advo- 
cacy and my services shall be freely and unreservedly given in 
your cause ( Loud Applause). The English people ought to be 
told how this law has been passed in the teeth of your protests, 
in the teeth of your remonstrances, and how grievous is the 
burden of taxation which this new law imposes and how power* 
less are your representatives to protect you against that burden 
of taxation (Applause). When that statement is made, when 
that story is told, there will be but one answer, a deep response 
from the great heart of the English people. England will not 
permit a law of this kind to remain on the Statute Book, which 
is opposed to the interests and is inconsistent to the wdshes of 
the great interests which it affects. That will be the answer to 
your appeal, and I hope and trust you will make that appeal, 
because then and then only are you likely to achieve triumph in 
the ogitation which you have set on foot (Loud Applause). 


EOTEETAmMENT AT THE BELLEVUE HOTEL. 

On the night pnevious to his departure to England Bdhoo Suren- 
dm Nath Banner jea was entertained at a dinner in the Bel- 
levue Hotel hy his friends. Mr. W. C, Bonner jea acted as 
Chairman and proposed Bahoo Surendra Nath Banner jea' s 
health who in response to it spoJce as follows 

Mk. Peesidejstt and Feiends, 

1 thank yon, Sir , from the bottom of my heart for the 
great honour you have done me by proposing my health, 
and the kind words you have used in that connection, and 
I thank you friends for the kindly manner in which you 
have received the toast. I cannot indeed persuade myself to 
think that I deserve all that the President has been pleased 
to say of me. I am more willing to ascribe it to the par- 
tiality of friendship than to any merit of my own. It shall be 
my high endeavour in future, as it has been in the past, to merit 
your approbation. It would ill become one in my position as 
one who is about to put on his armour to use the confident lan- 
guage which belongs to him who having won his fight is about 
to lay it aside. It would be premature of me to speak of my 
work in England. I have not even arrived on the scene of 
operation. I have an imperfect acquaintance with the difficul- 
ties of my task. I know not who will be my opponents, what 
will be the weapons which they will put into requisition, whe- 
ther they will be the poisoned darts of the assassin, or the lef>-i- 
timate instruments of a legitimate warfare. But I do know 
and feel this, that feeble as the advocate may be, great is the 
cause which he has the honor to represent, and that the claims 
for justice and liberty on the part of 250,000,000 human beings 
must appeal with irresistible effect to the deepest instincts of 
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the English people^ And farther, this I will say, so far as I 
myself am concerned, that if earnest work, unflinching deTotion, 
deep and burning convictions, a faith as undying as ever found 
a lodgment in the breast of man, can contribute aught to the 
success of a movement, they shall be freely and unreservedly 
placed at yonr service and the service of my country. Sup- 
ported by your prayers, encouraged by your blessings, elevated 
by the consciousness that I am about to be engaged in one of 
the noblest duties that can devolve upon man, I may flatter 
myself that success may still be ours. And there are circums- 
tances which encourage and confirm me in this hope. The 
stupendous success of the Congress of last year, the unique and 
culminating point of that Congress, when in response to our 
appeal for Rs. 45,000, a sum of Rs. 60,000 was subscribed on 
the spot, and last, though not least, the ovation which was ac- 
corded to Mr. Bradlaugh, spontaneous, and coming deep from 
the fountains of the national heart, have all contributed 
to awaken a degree of interest in England in regard to Indian 
matters, such as had never before been witnessed in the history 
of our connection with that country ; and as the outcome of it, 
we have Lord Crosses Bill for the reform of the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils. Of that Bill it is impossible to speak except 
under a sense of grave disappointment. Mr. Hume referring 
to that said we had cried for bread and a stone was flung at our 
face. If many are not prepared to go so far, this at any rate 
will be admitted, it falls infinitely short of the expectations which 
we had formed, having regard to the recommendations of Lord 
Dufferin’s despatch. Lord Cross’s Bill ignores the necessity of 
recognising the representative element in the constitution of 
the Councils % although we have been crying ourselves hoarse 
upon the matter for several years past, even before the birth of 
the Congress. Lord Salisbury has recourse to the most extra- 
ordinary arguments in support of this feature of the Bill. 
Evidently the Prime Minister has not been able to get over his 
prejudices with reference to Eastern races of which there was 
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such a conspicuous and painful display in connection with the 
« black man ” incident. Ha says the Eastern peoples are unh 
for the elective system and he cites the cases of Crete, Turkey, 

and Egypt. . 

To use a lawyer’s, but every expressive term, the Frnne 

Mnister is estopped from using an argument of this kim. 
Gentlemen, in his forgetfulness, it is most surprising “ 

has allowed it to escape his memory that so far back as 18oS, 
Disraeli, leader of the House of Commons, 
of the Government of India, 


when Mr. Benjamin 
drafted a Bill for the constitution 
he actually recommended that the Indian Council should be 
constituted upon an elective basis — half the members being 
elected. That recommendation was made thirty years ago, m 
respect of the highest Council in the Empire, by the greatest 
Conservative statesman of this age ; and now a Conservative 
statesman after the lapse of thirty years refuses to make a 
similar concession in respect of subordinate Councils I The 
comparison is by no means creditable to those who would play 
the high role of being the authors of a Reform Act for India, 
It is far too late in the day to object to the elective system as 
a factor in the administration of Indian aftairs. It is recog- 
nised in our system of local self-government which according 
to the highest official authorities, has on the whole, been suc- 
cessful. Hor is this all. Lord Salisbury seems to forget the 
fact that we, the people of India, belong to the Aryan stock 
from which the English people themselves are derived. And 
we may remind his lordship in this connection of the memora- 
ble words of Lord Mayo, when introducing local self-govern- 
ment into India, he said, self-governing institutions form an 
essential feature in the civilisation of the Aryan races. Our 
village communities and our punchyets are as old as the hills, 
and are graven deep on the instinct of our race. To say that 
wo are unfit for the elective system is to imply the gravest re- 
flection on British rule. It also implies an ignorance of Indian 
affairs, and the history of India, an ignorance all the more cul- 
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pable in tlie case of a Prime Minister, who has been Secretary 
of State for India for many years. It comes to this, that after 
a century of British rule and contact with the civilising 
ences of the West, we who had self-governing institutions 
established in oiir midst for centuries, have become so degraded 
that we are unequal to the practice of the principles of self* 
government. Surely Lord Salisbury is not prepared to accept 
a conclusion so unwelcome to the national sentiment of the 
English people and so inconsistent with truth. But I have no 
fear with regard to the future of this Bill I am confident 
that in its passage through the House of Commons the elective 
system will be recognised. The Liberal and Radical members 
are resolved to help us in this matter. But we must help our-* 
selves too. God helps those who help themselves. Then 
again. Lord Salisbury said in the course of the discussion on 
the Bill, that if the elective principle were once granted, it 
would be impossible to withdraw it, I quite admit the justice 
of this remark. It is a pleasing feature of English rule in 
India which all of us thankfully notice, that when once an ad- 
vance has been definitely made, it is impossible to withdraw 
from it. But why should there be any necessity for doing so 
in the present case ? Has it ever been found necessary in the 
whole course of British administration in India to rescind a 
right or a privilege which has once been conferred v High 
education, freedom of the Press and local self-government were 
all the spontaneous gifts of the British Government, They 
were conferred unasked and unsolicited. Has Government 
eyor had occasion to regret these concessions ? There was a 
temporary movement backward in Lord Lytton’s time. But 
the position was soon recovered. And now both the Indian 
peoples and English statesmen like Lord Dufferin, Lord Horth- 
brook, Lord Kimberley, Lord Ripon and others press for the 
concession of representative institutions, and we are met with 
all sorts of imaginary difficulties by statesmen who ought to 
know better. Let the experiment be cautiously tried, and its 
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immense superiority will be proTed. The immtitable kw of 
the snrviYal of the attest will once again assert itself, y e au 
^ doX cordially join Lord Granville in the remark hat 
the Government incurs a heavy responsibihty m 
the recommendations of Lord Dafferin. I trust the G 
*1 no. b, ponn.«.d .0 

thk matter At any rate we members of the National uongre^ 

. dLmined effort. Ho 

tor the retorn, of Indien aovemment hrf ever ‘‘ 

rrtthtn livi^ rtotnory “7^“ tthT rtl^i of 

in the history of our country which shall make or mar for an in- 
definite period the fortunes of our race. I know not what 
hidden in the depths of the future. It is not given to us to pry 
into the mysteries of the unseen. But we owe it to ourselves 
to do our best on this occasion, to rise to the height of our 
duty and to appreciate the solemnity of the situation. And i 
after all we fail in our high endeavour, we shall at least have 
the consolation and solace of leaving to our children and our 
children’s children an example that will cheer and stimulate 
them in moments of donbt and despondency-which will be to 
them a priceless possession and a sacred legacy, the memory o 
which they will not willingly let die. I will not detain you any 
longer. Once again, I thank yon from the bottom of my heart 

for your goodnete to-night. May your prayers support me m 

the work which will be mine far away during the next few 
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The first of a serks of public meetings convened under the auspices of iJie 
British CommltUe of the Indian National Congress in furtherance of the 
movement for a reform on a partially elective basis of the nominated 
Councils in India, teas held in the Po7Testers* Hall, Clerhenwcll JRoad, on 
Monday, Apidl 14th. There was a very good attendance, imd the chair 
was tahen by Bir Willknn Weddei'hiirn, Bahii Bwrmdra Nath 

Biinnerjea on being called upon to addi^ess the meeting spoke as foliates 

Sir Wm, Wedderbuei!^, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I appear before you, commissioned by the Indian , National 
Congress to lay our grievances and to appeal to you for redress. 
I confess that I feel myself unequal to the magnitude of the 
task, and the greatness of the trust which has been reposed in 
me, but I am supported and encouraged by the conviction 
which is deep in me, that feeble as . the advocate may be, 
great is the cause which he has the honour to represent — 
(Cheers) — and that the claims for liberty and justice on the part 
of two hundred millions of human beings, whose destinies an 
all-wise Providence has entrusted to your care, cannot but 
appeal with irresistible force to the deepest instincts of the 
English people. I have read in a book, held divine by you, 
which affords consolation and comfort to the millions of your 
people, a book which is one of the noblest that adorns the litera- 
ture of mankind, that, ^^Righteousness exaltetli a Nation.” I 
have read your history — read it with profit and delight, and if 
there is one lesson more than another which it enforces, if there 
is one truth more than another which shines forth in lines of 
light from every page of that brilliant record, it is again the 
grand old scriptural text, ^^Righteousness exaltetli a nation” 
(Cheers), I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to extend to us 
in relation to the government of your Indian Empire that right- 
eousness which has made you what you are, to .enforce the 
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fulfilments of solemn promises — (Hear, hear) — the redemption 
of sacred pledges *whicli have been uttered in your name and 
on your behalf by the Parliament of this country, and by the 
ruling authorities of India— 

PLEDGES AND PROMISES, 

■which I regret to say, up to this moment 

REMAIN INADEQUATELY REDEEMED, 
and, I ask you, finally — and this forms the most important part 
of my appeal to you — to extend to us in part, at least, those 
representative institutions, which have followed in the path of 
English power and civilization, and which, wherever they have 
been established, have inaugurated a new era of peace, pros* 
perity, and happiness to the peoples concerned (Cheers). It 
B with some measure of confidence that I appeal to you in 
respect to this matter, for you have already done the people of 
India the great honour of nominating one of the most distin- 
gnished of onr coantrytaen as your Liberal candidate for re- 
presentation in Parliament (Cheers). Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has 
won for himself, by his devoted public services extending 
through the period of a lifetime, the esteem, the confidence, 
and the admiration of all classes of the Indian community, and 
he has set before ns, the men of a younger generation, an ideal, 
a lofty ideal, of public duty which it is impossible for us ever 
to hope to attain to. I only trust that you may lead him to 
victory— (cheers) — and that it will be possible for him pri- 
marily to serve his constituents, and, in the next place, to serve 
the voiceless and unrepresented millions of India (Cheers). 
Ladies and gentlemen, 

ENQLAKD HAS DONB GBEAT THINGS FOB MANKIND. 

Unique is the record of her achievements not only in %var 
and in diplomacy, but also in those higher spheres of human 
activity with which we are accustomed to associate the ad- 
vancement of human civilization. Brilliant as this record is 
permit me to say, and I am entitled to speak with authority 
upon a matter of this kind coming from the Bast, that its 
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cliaracter is fnlij sustained by the nature of her Indian work. 
To have found a great nation stink in the depths of snpersiitioB^ 
to have raised them to a higher level of oivilizatioiij to have 
commiiDicated to them the breath of a new life — the pulsations 
of a new civilization are titles to glory all her own. There was 
indeed a time •when India -was the cradle . of civilization^ the 
home of learning and of the arts; we look back upon those 
times even now •vdth feelings of pride and affection* Iiong 
before the name and fame of Eome had been heard of^ before 
Alexander had inarched his armies to the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates^ while Babylon v;as yet in the height of her 
gloiy and her prosperity, oxir fathers liad cultivated a laogiiage 
and had developed a system of morals and a system of religioHj 
which, whatever we may think of them now by the light of 
more advanced views on these subjects,' still continue to excite 
the attention and to elicit the admiration of the civilized world 
(Cheers). Those days are past and gone, centuries of mis- 
government and of the domination of a priestly order to wdiicb, 
fortunately ov unfortunately, I have the honor to belong, have 
produced their legitimate consequences* It was at a time of sup- 
reme national humiliation and . misery, when our native govern- 
ments %ver0 fast falling to pieces, when even the elements of 
social order ■were threatened 'with destriictioin that England 
came to our rescue, not indeed through motives of philanthropy 
but impelled by the love of gain and the lust of conquest 
(Cheers). ETeYertheless England has done a great deal for 
India but 

MUCH MOUE YET KEMAIXS TO BE DOXE. 

(Hear, hear). Under English auspices w^e enjoy tlio blessings 
of peace and orderly government (Hear, hear). England has 
conferred upon us the inestimable boon of higher English edii- 

• cation, the priceless gift of a free press and the right of free 
discussion. Our Universities' are turning out year by year, 
thousands of graduates and under-graduates, men -steeped in 
the literature of the West, steeped in your political philosophy 

■ ' , 16 
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and your political principles'. Having become instructed in. 
European kiioivledge they are craving for European institu- 
tions ; and having lived for so long under these influences^ not 
only has a great change taken place in the outward and the 
material circumstances of the couiitrjj but 
A VISIBLE HATIOHAL AWAKENING IS TO BE SEEN ON ALL SIBEkS^ 
(Hearj hear). A silent revolution has been effected^ a blood- 
less revolution indeed, but one w^hich is unequalled in the annals 
of mankind, except by what is to be seen in your own history 
when the seeds of the Beformation were transplanted into this 
country and sown upon English soiL Such a consummation so 
noble, so creditable to the English nation had indeed been anti- 
cipated by those illustrious men who had founded the Eiiglisb 
Empire, those great men, the grand old men of a former epoch of 
wdiom I fear you have only one left, wdio realized not only the 
glories but also the responsibilities of Imperiabsway. Macaulay, 
to whom reference has already been made by the Chairman, 
speaking on the occasion of the enact ineiit of thq Charter 
Act of 1837, used language which reading it at this distance 
of time by the light of accomplished facts seems to me, as 
I am sure it will seem to you, to have about it the ring of 
prophetic inspiration. He said, It may be that the public 
iiiind., of India may so expand under our system as ^ outgrow 
that system ; that our subjects being brought up under good 
government may develop a capacity for better gov(3rnment, 
i'that;' being: iBstriicted-in Huropean; knowledge they may : crave: 
for European institutions. I know not whether such a diiy 
■ will ..ever .come ; but. when it does come it. will be- the ■ proudest' 
day ill English : history . . .^^' This' consummation so 

>devoutl 3 ’’, 5^0. '.eagerly looked for, has now, .been .accomplished,:: 
: .and' it' .is , our, earnest hope, and prayer as I trust it will be :-yo,iir 
deliberate resolve that '.those who are in 'charge of the Govern- 
■ment of India and 'who ; are responsible' to you for that' 'Govern-^' 
mont, will so administer its affairs.' as-, to be .worthy 'Of . this ' .bis-,! 
torical occasion and of the duty which devolves upon them on 
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sicli an occasion. Ladies and gentlemeiij this chaiige~ia fact 
it is the ground’Work of the demand which I am about to sub- 
mit to you — lias been so far-reaching, so vast, so significant im 
many ways, as to have even attracted the attention of a class 
of men who are not very alive to considerations of “this nature. 
Our officials — and I desire to speak of them with the utmost 
possible respect — as a rule have 
NO lYE, NO INSTINCT, FOR THE PERCEPTION OF THOSE CHANGES 
which take place deep in the inner strata of society. But it so 
happens that in our case there has been a fortunate exception, 
and Sir Auckland Oolvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, was so impressed by the character and signi- 
ficance of this change that he felt himself called upon to use the 
pregnant phraseology pf the Bible in describing it. In a 
■pamphlet that he wrote in 1884, he said, "^^The dry bones in the 
open valley have become instinct with life,” and he went 
on to ask, ^^Are we alone to remain stationary while all 
things els© are moving forward in India ? Are we not to 
adapt the genius of our constitution to the genius of. the 
altered time f ’ That is the question ^which he asks, and that 
is the question which I desire to put to you, and may the 
response come deep from your hearts, and may it be such as will 
be in accordance with the noble instincts of the English people 
and the great traditions of English rule ! (Applause). Ladies 
•and gentlemen, the Indian National Congress,’ which has sent' 
me here, is the highest expression and the noblest embodiment 
of this spirit of reform, this spirit of change which is manifest- 
ing itself in Indian society. In the words of a great Indian 
statesman, it is the ^^soundest triumph of British administration 
■and a crown of glory to the British Government.” It seems to 
me marvellous that Englishmen should be found who view with 
suspicion and distrust a movement of this nature. I hop© there 
are no such Englishmen at any rate in this’ Kingdom, but, I fear 
there are a good many in India. We have, -however, no 
misgivings whatsoever with regard to the attitude of the British 
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public witli reference to this grand national movement. The 
other day a discussion took place with reference to this matter 
in the House of LordSj and it is with a sense of gratitude that 
I refer to the sympathetic utterances of men like Lord North- 
brook^ Lord Kimberley^ and Lord Ripen with regard to the 
Congress movement (Cheers), But I have even a higher 
authority than these. Mr. Gladstone — (cheers) — in a speech 
which he delivered at Lime-house some iirae the year before last^ 
in referring to the National Congress, used language which at 
the present moment seems to be ringing in my ears. He said ; 
^Ht is not right, it is not proper^ that we should treat with con- 
tempt or even with indifference 

THE UISING ASPIBATIONS OF THIS C4REAT PEOPLE.” 

Such is the language of the greatest of living statesmen— 
(cheers), — and I am perfectly convinced that it represents the 
voice of the great body of the English people. Ladies and 
gentlemenj you may naturally ask me, what is this National 
Congress? Well, the Congress is a great gathering of delegates, 
which takes place once a year, about Christmas time, in some 
’^Indian capital, for the discussion of political questions and the 
settlement of a common political programme. The delegates are 
duly elected in the same way as, I venture to think, 5 ”our mem- 
bers of Parliament are elected : they are elected by constituen- 
cies in the various divisions of the Empire. It is computed 
that about three millions of the Indian population took part in 
the election of the delegates of the National Congress who 
attended at Bombay last year (^^No, No”). I hear a dissen- 
tient voice ; I should be glad if the - gentleman who protests 
would be good enough to state his facts and figures which con- 
tradict the view — figures which I have the honour to lay before this 
meeting. For his edification, for the edification of all concerned, 
and for the information of the British public, I once again re- 
affirm the proposition which elicited that dissent, that no less than 
TEBEE MILLIONS OF THE mi)IAN PEOPLE TOOK PART IN 
THE ELECTION 
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of tte delegates last year — (cheers)j“aiid tlie delegates thus 
elected as faithfully represent the Tiews of those by -whom they 
are returned as yonr members of the House of Commons reflect 
the sentiments and the ideas of their constituents. Yet there 
arc men who tell us that we are unfit for representative govern- 
ment and for the elective system (^^Shame l”). We would point 
to this organization of the Congress and tell them this: Here is 
this vast^ this stupendous, this colossal organization, -with its 
thousands of members, with its branches and ramifications, 
extending from one part of the Empire to the other, all 
constituted upon a representative basis, and is it open to 
the Indian Q-overnment after that to say that their Legislative 
Councils are not capable of a similar treatment? (Cheers). 
Well, the National Congress is an institution of recent growth, 
but I know of no movement in connection with modern 
India which exhibits greater vitality or a greater measure 
of strength, and a greater capacity for growth than this infant 
institution. Let me take you for a minute or two over the 
facts of the ease. The first National Congress was held in 
Bombay in 1885, and the number of delegates present was only 
seventy; the second Congress was held in Calcutta, in the folio v- 
ing year, and what do yon think was the number of delegates 
present ? Not seventy, but six times seventy, the number being 
four hundred and thirty-six. The third National Congress was 
held in Madras, and the number attending was over six hundred; 
the fourth National Congress was held in Allahabad, and, in 
spite of the opposition of the local officials, the numbers went up 
to between twelve and thirteen hundred, while last year, at the 
Congress held at Bombay, the numbers were nearly two 
■thousand.. And, gentlemen, in this .connection there' is an 
incident to which I desire to call your attention. On the last 
day of the meeting of the National Congress, we had placed 
before that body a resolution containing an appeal for funds to 
the extent of £4,000, and what do yon think was the response 
which this appeal elicited? Instead of £4,000, £6,000 were 
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subscribed in half an hour’s time — (cheers),— and £1,000 was 
paid down on the spot. And yet we have the veracious corres- 
pondent of a leading journal of this metropolis w'ho has the 
effrontery to assure the British public that a movement which 
has behind it so much earnestness and so much enthusiasm, 
which is based upon the eternal and unchangeable principles of 
justice and liberty, was about to collapse. Much more likely 
that leading journals would collapse— (cheers)— than such 
beneficent organizations for the promotion of human good. 
Ladies and gentlemen, you may possibly want to know from me 
what it is we want ; what is the question to which above all other 
assign the foremost place— what is the chief plank in our plat- 
form ? Questions I think I shall best discharge my duty by 
telling you in a few brief concise terms. 

WHAT IT IS WB DO NOT WANT, 

because we have been credited with a great many things for 
which w'e do not deserve credit. Our trade-mark has been put 
upon a number of articles which really do not belong to us 
(Laughter). Let me say at once very distinctly and very em- 
phatically, on my own behalf and on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, on behalf of the educated community 
throughout India, that 

WE DO NOT WISH TO SEE INSTALLED IN OUK MIDST ANYTHINO 
LIKE A DEMOCRATIC FORM OF GOYERKMENT, 

We do not think India is ripe for it yet ; nor do we want Home 
Rule, though if we did I am sure a great many Englishmen 
wouhl sympathise with us (Hear, hear). We want something 
even much less than an English House of Commons, and there- 
fore With the assurance of absolute confidence we appeal to the 
generous sympathies and the warm support of all sections, and 
all classes of the English community, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, Whigs and Tories, whatever may be the character and 
the complexion of their political faith. We take our stand 
upon one of those maxims which you have taught us— “ No 
taxation without representation” (Cheers). And we press for 
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the reform of the Legislative Oouncils which impose the taxes 
and make the laws, Onr Councils are absolute^ niter, tmqaa- 
lified, unmitigated shams. I nse very strong language ; I use 
it advisedly and deliberately with a full sense of the responsibi- 
lity I incur. I say once again that our Councils are absolute 
shams. The members are all nominated by the Government. 
Not one of them owes liis seat to the suffrages of the people, or 
to the confidence or esteem of his fellow' countrymen. Not 
one of them has the right to ask a single question of the Exe- 
cutive Government with reference to any matter of finance or 
with reference to any matter of administration, foreign or do- 
mestic, Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you wdiat would yon 
think of your Parliament if all the members thereof were no- 
minees of the Crown passed under the seal of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, if they were shorn of all their useful and 
varied functions 5 if there was no opposition worth the name, if 
their debates were of a formal and academic character ; if their 
conclusions were foregone conclusions which did not even serve 
to test the strength of the rival parties ? Our members arc in- 
debted for their seats to the Government, and they look for- 
ivard to their re-nomination by the Governments, I ask : Is it 
possible for men thus constituted to say anything which would 
be in opposition to the views and the opinions of the Executive 
Goveriiiiiont ? It is not in human nature to rise to such heights 
of self-denial, and our Councillors after all are human beings* 
They are not angels, emanations of the all-beautioiis miiich The 
result is that laws are passed which would never be passed in 
any other country, except under strong protest and remonstrance. 
Therefore, it is that we press for this reform*, Let me give you 
one illustration in order to point out ■ : 

THE ABSOLUTELY WOETHLESS CHABACTEB OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE BODIES, 

You know we have to pay a heavy salt tax ; I do not suppose 
you pay anything of the kind here. It wmiild be the same thing 
as if a heavy tax on meat were imposed by your Government-. 
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I am sure yon would resent it very strongly* Well^ we pay 
sometliiBg like' two thousand per cent, as a tax on the cost of 
the nianntactnre of salt^ and this is paid not only by the rich 
but also by the poor, millions of whom have only one inca! a 
day, according to the authority of Sir William Hunter 
f ^Shame Well now not long ago it became iieccssaiy to 
obtain some money. The Government of India was in one of 
those chronic fits of bankniptcy which arc the normal condition 
of the Indian Government, They wanted money, and the pro™ 
posal was to raise the salt, tax. What do yon think was done ?■ 
The proposal w^as laid before the Conncif, and a scene w^as 
witnessed which would have been impossible in any other 
, country, in any other legislative Government, A valiant knight 
from Bombay, bow a worthy baronet, wars the first to offer his 
felicitations to the Government for having proposed a measure 
which served to cut down the scanty and miserable subsistence 
of the poor man, and an equally chivalrous Rajah from the 
suburbs of Calcutta followed suit* Hot a single wmrd of warn- 
ing, not a single voice of protest, barring the feeble notes of a 
Mahaminedan Councillor, was raised in that Council against a 
provision which, in any other country, or under any other 
Government would have been impossible. How 

was DESIRE TO RE-MODEL AKD REFORM THIS COITNOIL, 

W^e say that half the members of the Council should be elected, 
the other half to be nominated by the Government, the Presi- 
dent also being a member of the Government, the Government, 
you will see, will have a majority in any case. But what does 
lord Cross say wdth reference to this matter ? He says, 
the elective element is not to he introduced into the Legislative 
Councils of India/’ Further we ask that the right of inter- 
pellation, the right of asking questions of the Executive Govern- 
ment, should be conferred upon iiioiiibers of OoiinciL lord 
Cross says, in the Bill which he has introduced, ^^Tiiat right is 
conceded, but it is to be so whittled dowm that you will Imvo 
only a semblance or a shadow of the real thing. Ho resolutions 
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will lie permitted upon official replies. Lastly, we want that 
the Bndget sliotild be discussed in Council. Even here, 

■ WHAT IS CONFEBEED WITH OHE HAND IS TAKEN AWAY 
WITH THE OTHEE, 

because no motions are to be permitted upon the countless items 
included in the Budget. Well, I must say that I liaYe read 
with very great interest the debate in the House of Lords in 
connection with this Bill, though I declare my inability to follow 
some of the arguments which have been adduced. I wish to 
speak with the utmost possible respect of Lord Salisbury, the 
Prime Minister, but I fear, having read that debate very care- 
fully, that Lord Salisbury has not yet been able to overcome 
that racial prejudice of w^hich there was such a conspicuous dis- 
play in connection with the ‘%lack man’’ incident (Cheers.) My 
friend black man” is on this platform — (cheers) — and I 

hope he will pardon me for this passing reference to an inci- 
dent in his political career -which he can now afford to forget and' 
forgive. Lord Salisbury says that the Eastern races are unfit for 
the elective system, and he instances the cases of Greece, Egypt, 
and of Turkey. But as far as the jjeople of India are concerned, 
this argument has been adduced somewhat late in the clay, for 
OUB INTIBE SYSTEM" OF .LOCAL" .BELF-,-GGVlBNMENT' IS BASED 
; UPON THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM,/' 
and that system has been pronounced to be a conspicuous 
..success., : It is because -we have bee-n so successful in, reference I 
to 'the. elective system in regard to our local matters that. we; ask' 
you to extend it to the wider, concerns, of the Provinces/' and; of 
the Empire. But Lord Salisbury is a little bit of an ethnologist; 
'we are of the East, we are of 'Eastern blood and Eastern lineage, 
and .therefore the elective -system is not suited to us,., I desire to 
p>omt out that though we come from the East, yet w^e are sprung 
.fro',iii:the same stock from- which you are derived— (che'ers)~te 
;Iiido-£,ryan branch of -the human family, We'are,- in;fact,'-your 
..clistant , kinsmen, -.and Lord' Mayo in one of .-those '.admirable 
.speeches' '■w.hich- he .made on the occasion of ,'the:.,intr.ocliictioii,.',of 
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local self-government in 1868 and 1869 remarked tliat self-* 
governing institntions form an essential feature of the civilisa- 
tion of the Aryan. Indeed oiir Piiiichyat system and oiir 
village communities are as old . as the liillSj and are graven deep 
on the instincts of our race. But suppose what Lord Salisbury 
says were to be accepted as conclusive : does not the fact imply 
a very grievous reflection upon British rule ? It comes to this — 
that we^ the descendants of the ancient Aryans, inheriting by 
our bloodship the instinctive traditions of self-government, have 
become so degraded by contact with English people that, after 
a century of British rule, we have become unfit for this small 
effort in the art of self-government. I am sure Lord Salisbury 
will not accept a position so unwelcome to the national senti- 
ment and one so inconsistent with truth. It is well that we 
should remind Conservative statesmen of a little fact which they 
are apt to forget. In the year 1858 Mr. Disraeli was called 
upon to draft a Bill for the constitution of the Government of 
India. Mr. Disraeli was at that time the leader of the House of 
Commons, and he actually proposed that the Council of the 
Secretary of State, the highest Council in connection with the 
Indian Empire, should be 

CONSTITUTED UPON A EEPUESENTATIVE BASIS, 
and that half the members should be elected (cheers) and now’-, 
after a lapse of thirty years, after the lifetime of a generation 
has passed, after great changes have taken place in India, Con- 
servative statesmen are unwilling to apply Mr. Disraeli’s prin- 
ciple to Councils subordinate to those to which he himself was 
prepared to extend it. Am I to understand that Conservative 
statesmen have forgotten the noble traditions consecrated by the 
name and fame of the most illustrious Conservative statesman of 
his generation; or, have they forgotten those nobler principles 
embalmed in that remarkable document which we regard as the 
Magna Oharta of our rights and privileges, the Proclamation 
of the Queen which was issued by a Conservative GoTernment 
and embodied the views of a Conservative Ministry. But, ladies 
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1111(1 goufclemeii, I have no fear. From Oonservatives and from 
Liberals alike we appeal to the ruling democracy of England, 

W e have great 

CONFIDEisX^E IN THE JUSTICE AND THE GENEROSITY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE, 

We have abounding faith in the liberty-loving instincts of the 
greatest representative assembly in the world — the British 
House of CommonSj the mother of Parliaments, where sits ; 
enthroned the newly-enfranchis(:jJ democracy of these islands, f 
To wdiatever party yon belong, Liberals or Conservatives, ’ 
Whigs or Tories, you all owe an indefeasible allegiance to that ' 
which forms the key-stone of your constitution, the representa- i, 
tive principle, the right of the people to have a voice in the ! 
government of their own country (Cheers), Your history is '' 
the historj' of the growth, the progress and the triumph of the 
representative principle ; your literature is pervaded by the 
same lofty spirit of freedom. Wherever Englishman have 
gathered together, wherever they have formed their colonies — 
■whether it be amid the blazing heat of the equatorial regions, ' 
or in those distant continents watered by the Southern seas — > 
wherever Englishmen have raised their flag and have formed 
their governments they have formed them upon 
THE BEPHESENTATIVE ’MODEL AND THE EEPRESENTATIVE BASIS, 

We are not of English lineage, or of English blood, but we 
have been nurtured upon the strong food of constitutional free- 
dom. You have taught us to admire the political philosophy of 
Burke ; the eloquence and genius of Pox, Pitt, and Sheridan, 
We have been brought face to face, and in contact with the 
struggles and the triumphs of your Puritan fathers. We have 
read, wilh great admiration, the stately and triumphant march 
of constitutional freedom, culminating in the revolution of 1688 
(Cheers). And you must take us to be something less than 
human, you must deprive us of that warm sensibility of our 
Eastern natures, if you think that after having lived under 
these influences and imbibed these impressions, -we were not 
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fired with a lofty ambition and a noble enthusiasm to transplant 
into our own country the spirit of those free institutions which 
have made you what you are (Cheers). Wo askj are you pre- 
pared to stifle in our breasts those ambitions and those aspira- 
tions which you have kindled in them — are you prepared to 
extinguish in us that noble ardour for freedom raid free institii- 
tionSj which is of English origin^ and has on it the impress of 
its English parentage ? Ladies and gentlemenj you have raised 
for yourselves a mighty Empire in the East— an Empire v/liicli 
has been won by the valour of your soldiers, and the statesman- 
ship of your administrators. But there is an Empire nobler far 
than that, an Empire which is graven deep on the affections, the 
gratitude, and the contentment of a great and prosperous 
people. I ask you to aspire to this imperial sway in India,:' 
which will be worthy of a great and Christian, people, and 
which will throw in the shade your proudest achievements in 
history. Let me say, once again, before I sit down, that I 
plead for my voiceless countrymen ; I plead for liberty and 
justice, and if these words have any import, any weight, any 
signification among a Christian people, I am sure I shall not 
have pleaded in vain — I am sure your best efforts wall be put 
forth on behalf of those vast and mnltitiidinoxis races of the East, 
for whose well-being you are responsible to Providence, and who 
KKOW NO HIGHER TRIBUNAL THAN THE TRIBUNAL OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOBLE. 

Ladies and gentlemen, lead them along the path of progress 
■which you have sketched out for them. Clonfor upon them tlio 
inestimable boon of representative institutions. Discharge your 
duty to India, the noblest duty that ever fell to the lot' of aiiy^' 
nation, Christian or heathen, ancient or modern, and then you 
will not only have performed a great national duty, -which yet 
remains unfulfilled, but you will have consolidated the founda- 
tions of British rule, and placed it broad based upon the affec- 
tion, the gratitude, the contentment of a vast and multitudiiious 
people (Loud and long continued cheering). 


THE : MEETINQ:^ AT ■'NOETIIAMPTOH, 


On Wednesday emning^ April lOth^ NortharnpiOii Town Hall was 
the scene of a most enthusiastic and impressive demonstratiofi 
in favour of Reform for India, The great room tvas well 
filled^ the ladies'" gallery teas crowded^ ami the platform teas 
poached. The Chairman teas the President of the Liberal and 
Radical Association^ Councillor Thomas Purser, Supporting 
him on the right were Mr, Charles BradlaugL J/.P*, and Mr, 
A, 0, Hume,, C,B,,^ (^General Secretary of the Indian 
tional Congress); ichilst on Ids left icere Mr, Surendra Rath 
Banerjea, B,A,^ Delegate from the Congress^ and Sir William 
Wedderhvrn^ Bart^ (formerly Chief Secretary of the Bombay 
Government and President^ of the Session of the Congress 
held in 18S9,) Mr, Surendra Rath Banerjee received a royal 
welcome. On the initiative of Mr, BradlaugJu three ringing 
English cheers ivere given him in tremendous volume. His 
speech was a grandly impressive piece of oratory of the highest 
order, and teas a rich treat to the listeners, who applauded 
with vigour at every possible opportunity, 

,Mr. Banerjea acknowledged tlie magnificence of the recep- 
tion accorded him. In his individual capacitjas representative of 
the millions of his fellow-countiymen in Inclia^ he could only ex- 
press the hope that the strong feeling of sympathy and interest 
which they had shown in respect to the Congress movement, and 
which their illustrious member had shown in respect to the ap- 
peal with regard to Legislative Councils in India^ would be re- 
echoed throughout the length and breadth of the British 
Islands (Cheers). He esteemed it a great privilege to be per- 
mitted to take part in the proceedings of that meeting^ for 
Northampton -was to the people of India a place of very great 
..^daterestj as he. trusted itivould'be a place of histone iiiiportaiio'e.: 
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in tlieir annals.' 'Nortliampton’s junior niemberj Mr. Bradlangli^ 
was the member for all India, and had behind him, besides liis 
constituents in Northampton, 250,000,000 of India’s population. 
Great as might be the respect Northampton might feel for him, 
it could not exceed that felt for him by the 
PEOPLE OP INDIA. 

Illustrious as were the names of those Englishmen who had 
devoted their services to India in coming times he ventured to 
think that no English name would occupy a higher, a worthier, 
or a more honoured place than the name of Charles Bradlaugh 
(Enthusiastic applause). But deeply as he thanked them for 
the great concession they had made in allowing their represen- 
tative to undertake work on behalf of India, looking at the 
matter from the highest standpoint of national obligation and 
national responsibility, he could only say they had done no 
more than was their duty (Loud cheers). Whoever might be 
India’s governors or administrators, they, the electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland, were the real rulers of India. To them 
the destinies of 200,000,000 of human beings had been entrust- 
ed, for good or for evil— for good, as be believed it (Cheers). 
It was with some measure of surprise, and he was going to say 
some little painful surprise, that he had noticed the apathy and 
the want of knowledge which too often prevails in England 
with regard to Indian matters. Was the need of Parliamentary 
Justice to Ireland a reason why justice should be deferred in the 
case of India? (Loud cries of ^^No”). It was not, and he 
was sure that would not be the answer they would give to the 
appeal of the unrepresented millions of his countrymen 
(Cheers). Unfortunately at the present time 
THE GOYEKNMBNT OP INDIA 

W'as left to do pretty much as it liked, and it had hardly any 
sense of the responsibility which could be brought home to it 
(Applause). Mr. Bauerjea then went somewhat into detail as 
to the policy which had been pursued in India. Formerly an 
inquiry was to be held every thirty years into Indian affairs. 
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Tliat inquiry had been discontin’ald since 1853, Promises had 
been made and pledges given in the name of England which 
to this moment remained inadequately performed and fulfilled. 
In 1833 it was enacted that no native of the Indian Territories^ 
or any natural-born subject residing therein j should be disquali- 
fied by reason of colour from holding oflice in the Government 
of India. In 1853 evidence in the matter came before the House 
of Commons, and it was shown that no native of India had 
been appointed within twenty-three years, between 1833 and 
1853, to an office which he might not have held before the 
enactment. In 1833 the Company. Directors brought a despatch 
to the Government of India, explaining that whatever other 
distinctions might exist, there should be no ruling caste, but in 
this year of grace, 1890, India had a ruling caste, as exclusive, 
as rigid, as aristocratical, as any ruling caste in any part of the 
habitable globe. When the Queen was made Empress, in 1858, 
a proclamation was issued by Her Majesty that whatever race 
or creed Indian subjects might be, they vshould be truly and 
impartially admitted to all offices, the duties of which they 
were fully qualified to fulfil. In 1874, nearly twenty years 
after, Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, stated that those 
projnises had been inadequately redeemed ; so that from 1833 
to 1853, and from 1853 to 1874 India could show an unbroken 
record of broken promises. (^^Shame ! And at the present 
time had these promises been fulfiled. He could say 
Out of nine hundred positions in 

THE CIVIL SEBYICE 

only about twelve were given to natives of India, which meant 
that out of a population of 250 million human beings only 
twelve, bar a few High Court judges, were qualified to occupy 
these positions. The remedy for this state of things was to be 
found in the application of the same remedies which English 
history showed the English people had found so serviceable 
and so potent in the case of their own government ; Giving 
the people a voice in the government (loud cheers), so that 
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tliey had a power in the administration, and would be in a 
position to look after their own interests and their own griev- 
ances» This change in the Government of India had become 
absolutely necessary in view of the altered circniiistances 
of the country. England had done great things for India ; 
that he would freely admit ; and among tliciii had infused 
into the nations of India new-born sentiments of nationality. 
She had placed before them a lofty ideal of public duty and 
responsibility, which at the present moment was transforming 
the national character and imparting to the Oriental nature of 
the East the stability and the stamina of the West (Cheers). 
The changes having taken place, was it not necessary that the 
Governnient of the country should bo changed and adapted to 
the altered circumsiances ? (Cheers). And what was their 
deniand y -" They Took their stand upon the grand old ' English ' 
principle which the English had taught them, No taxation 
without representation’^ (cheers), and pressed for the reform 
of the Legislative Councils, which imposed the taxes and 
made the laws. If they were to be taxed — and they were hea- 
vily taxed in all conscienoe, and they grumbled proportionately ; 
for to be taxed and to grumble is 

THE INDEFEASIBLE EIGHT OF A BEITISH SUBJECT 
—then they ought to have something to say about the taxes to 
be imposed and the manner in which they were to be disbursed 
(Cheers). Their Councils, their Legislative Assemblies, their 
Parliaments — if the titje might be permitted — are absolute, un- 
mitigated shams* Their members were nominated. Not one 
of them owed its existence to the suffrages of the people, or 
had their confidence, or was esteemed by tlieiin Not one of 
them had the right to put a single question on matters of fin- 
ance or on administration, domestic or otherwise. He asked 
the audience to think for a moment what our Parliament would 
be if all the members were nominees of the Govemiiieiit ? Pre- 
cious little chance would there be for Mr. Bradlaugh, (Laugh- 
ter and applause*) And, if all these moiiiliers were deprived of 
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all tlioir antlioritj and useful functions, wbai would be the re- 
sult;? And yet that was precisely tlio state of affairs in India. 
Members, therefore^ owing their seats to the GoveriimeBt were 
not in a position to giye expression to their individual opinions 
in face of the Government, and la/ws %vere allowed to pass 
■which otherwise would not do so without strong protest and 
remonstrance. Mr. Banerjea then further proceeded by 
remarks on the iniquitous salt tax to show the hollow charac- 
ter of the present Legislative Councils, and passed on to deal 
with another grievance^ — the Famine Insurance Fund, which 
when collected in the time of Lord Lyttoii out of the license 
tax, wds promised to be ^h’eligiously” devoted to the exclusive 
purpose of mitigating famines. The fund disappeared, and it 
was found the whole of it had been spent upon those frontier 
defences which were to guard the Empire againsG 
IMAGIN' ABY .ENEMIES, 

(Laughter and applause}. hTow after the earnest and elo- 
quent' protest of Mr. Brad laugh less than a. year ago in the 
House of Commons, the Government liad a surplus which (hey 
meant to clevo'ce to the formation of a famine insurance fund 
(Afjplause), Gontmiiing, M, Baiierjeo spoke highly of Mr. 
BradlaiiglCs exertion in bringing in his Indian Bill, anti allud- 
ing to the Government measure, said a more unsat's'aetory, 
more disappoiiiting, nioasure he laid never come across in 
the whole of his experience, and this was the opinion of 
many men of light and learning in India upon the matter. 
Dealing with objections raised against Indian reform, lie quoted 
liord Salisbiirjq who said that if the principle of election wmro 
once conceded it would be impossible to ^vi did raw from the 
position, Mr. Banerjea said there would be no necessity for 
withdrawal. !No '' single concession had ever been niada to 
India which it had ■ been found necessary afterwards to with- 
draw. Further, Lord Salisbury said that the elective system 
•was not suited to Eastern races, and he instanced Crete, Egypt, 
Turkey, Lord Balisbiiry, said Mr. Banerjea, is a bit of an 
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etliiiologist (latighter)^ and it was well that he should be remind- 
eel that although the Hindus come from the East they were 
of the same race to which he belonged (Laughter and applause) » 
Mr. Banerjea then showed the connection of both families with 
the Aryan race^ and how the first practical illustration of 
self-government is to be found in the early Indian village 
communities (Cheers). He then closed with 

AN IMPASSIONED PEKOEATION 

full of expressive hope of success to the cause of justice* 
and right on behalf of which he bad so eloquently and forcibly 
spoken. The close of his speech was marked with rapturous 
and loud continued cheering. 


THE m\ SOUTH ,X02iD0N'. 


A jMbUc meeting in f urtherance of Indian Reform itxis held at iJie 
Horns Assembly Rooms^ Kennington^ on Friday^ April 18tlu 
Mr, Justin McCarthy^ M,P,, in the chair. There was a good 
attendance, Mr, Beaufoy^ J/.P., was announced as one of 
the speakers^ hut a letter of apology it-as read from the honour-- 
able member regretting his absence owing to serious indisposi- 
tion and expressing his sympathy xciih the objects of the Meet- 
ing, A number of gentlemen resident in South London occu- 
p)ied seats on the platform, Bahu Surendra Nath Banerjea on 
being called up}on to address the meeting spoke as follows : — 

Mr, Chairma>s^ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Although I have been here in London only about eight or 
ten days I know something of the indujgence which is accorded 
by an English audience to a stranger in my position who comes 
in your midst to plead the cause of his country. To me it is a 
matter of very considerable encouragement that we haye on this 
platform, and especially in our distinguished chairman, gentle- 
men, who are in strong sympathy with the inovenient which I 
have the honour to represent. Mr. Justin McCarthy, a man 
honoured in India for his sympathy with the cause of the w’-eak 
and the oppressed, has shown his interest in the cause of Indian 
Reform by allowing his name to be associated with Mr* Brad« 
lauglTs Bill for the introduction of representative institutions 
into India (Cheers), And your member, Mr. Beaiifoy, has 
also, la a similar manner, expressed his interest in the same 
cause by consenting to support another Bill, which, although 
it proceeds upon somewhat different linos, has precisely the 
same object in view, namety, the recognition of tlie elective 
element in the constitution of our Legislative Ooiiocils. Permit 
me now on iny own behalf and on behalf of the Indian ITational 
.Congress which' has ' sent me here, bo express to, these, gentlemen' ; 


our cordial acknowledgments for tlieir disintoresiod efforts in 
tlie cause of India. But I have also an appeal to make to 
the electors of this division and through you to tlie electors of the 
United 'Kingdom at largo. Whoever may bo oiir governors^ onr 
administrators, onr viceroys, and our lioiitonaiit-govoniors, you 
THE ELECTOnS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AUB THE HEAL 
BIJLEBS OF INDIA, 

For good or for evil — for good as we firmly believe it— the 
destinies of two hundred millions of human beings have been on- 
trusted to your care and to your keeping, to be discharged ))y 
you as a sacred trust for the good of India, for the glory of 
England, and for tlio furtherance of the noblest interests of 
civilization (Olieors), It has ])een to ns, the of India, 

a matter of some little concern, and I was going to say a matter 
of some painful surprise, that there e>:ists so much apatliy and 
such a want of knowledge in this country with regard to Indian 
affairs ; yet in spite of your devotion to the consideration of 
questions nearer home you cannoi. possibly divest yourselves of 
your imperial responsibility in connection wiili India. If yon 
will permit mo 1 wall in tliis coniK^ction redaiu an incidctut of 
oriental liistory. Tliere lived in the olevciith centur}' of the 
Christian era a very great conqueror and a very great ruler in 
Afghanistan : Mahmud of Ghuzneo vras his name. His domi- 
nions oxtouded far and wide, and like yourselves lie had conquer- 
ed many countries and annexed many ]n’ovinces. One evening 
a somewhat elderly woman jiresenied liors(d*f btdbro thc^ palace 
gates and claimed an aiulienco. The audience was graiilcti, and 
she was usliored into tlie royal presence. She eamo and she told 
Mahmud that she had come from a distant part of his dominions ; 
and she related to him her tale of sorrow' and sniiering. She said 
that her liouse had been plundered, her cliildren massacred, and 
her goods had been wasted. Mahmud calmly lieard her story, 
and then said, ^^Womaii, you live in a very distant part of my 
empire, and it is impossible for me to inaiiiiain order there, or 
to oxtead to it the protection of my laws,” Sharply the wmiium 
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TOplied^ Sire^ why then do yon conquer countries to whose 
interest yon cannot pay sufficient atteiitioiij and for wdiicli yon 
cannot hold yourself answerable in the day of jiidgmeiit 
(Cheers)* It is not for me to reply to English electors or to 
English Members of Parliament in the language of this w^onian^ 
or to point out that 

England has no business in India unless Englishmen aiie 

IN A POSITION TO DEVOTE MORE TIME AN]-) ATTENTION 

to the concerns of their great Indian Empire ; hut this I will 
say, that if Englishmen paid a little more attention to the con- 
cerns of the East, the administration of the vast Empire would 
he conducted in a manner far more satisfactory to the people, 
far more conducive to the honour of England, and to the fur- 
therance of the interests of human civili^^ation (Cheers). At 
tlio present moment the Indian Government does very much 
wdiat it likes, and it is a Government in spite of the great good 
which England has done in the East, which to put the matter 
pithily, is 

AGGRESSIVE AND EXPENSIVE. 

The eyes of the Indian Government are fixed beyond the Indian 
frontiers, so that it does not see what is passing within those 
frontiers, and the result is that vast sums of money are spent 
upon %Yorks and defences for the purpose of guarding the em- 
pire against enemies, ^Yho, I venture to think, exist only in the 
imagination of our rulers (Cheers). I have heard of the 
Russian scare since my earliest days, and the Russians have not 
come (langhtcrj, and, God willing, they will not come until the 
end of the chapter. And if they do come, if it pleases God in 
Ills providence to afflict India with such a calamity, and if India 
is prosperous and contented, then, let me tell you this, that they 
■will find that behind your splendid Indian Empire there are the- 
, 'iHiiltitiidiaoiis . 

RACES AND PEOPLES OE INDIA UNITED AS ONE MAN 
resolved to die in the defence of the interests of Her Majesty’s 
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Empi-r© (Loud cheers), I am not indulging in vain langu- 
ge of empty rhetoric. I am capable of producing facts wliioli 
would establish my conclusion within the limits of mathemati- 
cal demonstration. Yon remember the Penjdeh incident^ that 
miserable squabble on the frontier of Afghanistan^ ^vhich otir 
military men magnified into the proportions of a veritable 
caBiis hdli ; it seemed for some little time as if these tw^o 
great countries^ Enssia and England^ would be precipitated into 
the throes of a great war, which being kindled in Asia -would 
involve two continents, God be thanked that this calamity 
was averted ; but it brought forth into striking prominence 
the devotion and attachment of the Princes and peoples of 
India to the British connection. As soon as it became appa- 
rent that war was imminent, the foremost of the Indian 
Princes, the Nizam, led the way and placed the resources of his 
country at the disposal of the British Government. Nor -v^^-ere 
the people idle and inactive. From every centre of intelli- 
gence, from every centre of education, from every centre of 
public spirit, applications were poured in upon the head of the 
Government in order that 

THE EDUCATED COMMUNITY MIGHT BE PEBMITTED TO BE 
ENROLLED AS CITIZEN SOLDIERS 

for the defence of their hearths and theirs homes. I regret to 
have to say that these applications were never granted 
(Shame 1 ) ; 1 regret to have to say that even now those appli- 
cations have not been granted, and we are debarred from tbe 
privilege of bearing arms for the defence of our hearths and 
homes as citizen soldiers. Not so the men -who have made 
India their temporary homes. Will yon believe it that Neg- 
roes, Abyssinians, Armenians, Miillatoes, the noii-descripts of 
every race, and climate, and nationality, wdio live in the back 
slums of our great cities, are permitted and encouraged to be- 
come volunteers, hut not tbe Indian-born subjects of Her 
Gracious Majesty, men through -whose veins flours pure and 
uncontaminated the blood of their Aryan ancestors ? Such a 
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disMnction is xHvidioiiSj irritatingj and galling to otir sense of 
national self-respect and national pride. I think I am not 
guilty of the slightest exaggeration when I say that we regard 
it as 

A BADGE OF OUB POLI^’ICAL SEBTITUDE, 

It is for yotij the electors of the United Kingdom^ tosay wlietlier 
you will permit a. distinction of this kind to last much longer^, 
■whether you will not^ wdth your voiceSj declare it to be humiiiat- 
ing and discreditable to the British rule, and to the honour of 
the English administration. But this is not the only irritating 
distinction to which I desire to call your attention. We have a 
Disarming Act. If a Disarming Act is thought to be necessary 
for the purposes of imperial safety, we have no objection. But 
why apply it to the Indian people, and not to Europeans and 
others ? It is the characteristic of this Disarming Act that it 
applies to Indians only, I do not wish to prolong this part of 
my subject. I have already remarked that the Government is 
aggressive , and at the same time it is expensive. At the present 
moment our military expenditure comes up, will you believe it ? 
to the enormous sum of twenty millions sterling a year ; that is 
to say 

ONE FOUBTH OF THE ENTIBE BEVBHUES OF THE INDIAN EMPIBB, 
and India is one of the poorest countries in the world ; it is 
poorer even than Turkey. It has been estimated by my friend, 
Mr. Naoroji, than whom no better statistician on these questions 
lives, that -whereas the average income per head in Turkey is 
£4, as far as India is concerned it is only half that amount. 
And yet this country, so poor, pays seventeen per cent, of the 
national income in the shape of taxes, against your eight or nine 
per cent, I must say that our budgets are budgets of ever 
recurring deficits, while your budgets are fortunately budgets of 
surpluses. From 1840 to 1888 covering a period of fortyeight 
years, we have had seventy millions sterling as deficits, and mark 
the increase in the national debt during the same periocL The 
national debt in 1840 wus under forty millions sterling, but in 
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1888 it had reached the sum of one hundred and sixty millions 
sterling exclusive of the debt incurred in tho production of 
railways, and other kinds of public works, a further sum of 
£lo0,000,000. Some of the items of expenditure are exceed- 
ingly enrions, and if you wdll permit me, I will lay one or two 
before you for your consideration. There is one item of £">,000. 
What do you think this item was intended for ? £5,000 was 
paid for the purpose of bringing home Lord Lytton after his 
period of office had expired, I paid considerably less than 
£100 for coming over to this country, and I do not see why 
Lord Lytton should have £5,000 of our money in order that 
he may come from India to England (Cheers). But there is 
another item still more enrious. I find that in ono year’s 
Budget, a sum of £30,000 has been spent out of the Indian 
Revenues 

ron THE CONSTBUCTION OP A LIJNATIO ''ASYLUM AT 
I cannot understand why the Indian Reveiuies should be 
charged for the cost of a lunatic asylum unless it bo on the 
aa>siiinptionj the nncharitablOj but the perfectly logitiinatCj 
a>ssumpfcioD^ that some of our Auglo-Iiidian nilerSj after their 
somewhat exciting lives in India may need the ipiiet slioller 
of this sanctuary to resume the even tenor of their way 
(Laag!iter)o But really there is a very serious aspect to tho 
quostiom How are these evils to be remedied % '^Vluit is to 
bo tho paiiacma? My answer is brief. Precise*ly the same 
remedy which has been found to bo so serviceable and so potent 

out case, , Give, the people of India a voice in the govern- 
ment of their own country 5 make them somewhat a po\ver in 
the State and they will be able to look after their in tere, sts and 
protect their rights. I wish to call your attention, for a moment 
01 tvo, to the series of whole»sonie and bcneficGiit reforms which 
have been enacted 'in this country since tlia democracy has 
^been installed in power* /After the passing of the Act of 1832, 
the Catholics were emancipated, the Gorii Laws were repealed^ 
the lush Church w’as disestablished, th© disabilities of tho dcHv>s 






^ore removed, aad now that great question affeetin-r the 
fature government of Ireland is ripe for solution The I t 
IS near, the solution will come, and it w II he , 1 f"'" 

will make Ireland, I am perfectly confident, woZ^omh^j 

SprS:! '‘It 

TL ^ yVeii^ the time has come when it 

become .eoessary t„ pfe a. ao„r.„.nt of Mia tro “ 

f change has taken place in the circnms 

WsofM.ana,e,. nesciation h.as he'n effected “Z,' 

■ 

A VISIBLE NATIONAL AWAKBMIENT HAS TAEEST PLACE 

car hearts are throbbing and palpitating with the n^wiife 

till of that vitality which is of the We^i Tha r^ ^ 

civilization, like the pro..ress of h! u 

Ml to the West, and new again civilisation, enlarged and 
added to, goes back from the West to the Elst. Y« 

feke into consideration the altered times, and the Government 

f-aW ven- altered times. As Mr. Bradlaugh 

^ oqiieatl;^ the day before yesterday — “The Indiina 
at the. present moment are asking for a very moder I 
Sion : postiione that concession for ten years and it wMn^' 

impossible for you to gratify the national aspirations with th^! 

which IS asked at the present hour.” Let not the words “Too 
late beimarked upon English policy in relation to Ini' 
unfortunately they are marked with reference to En^rT 
policy in relation to Ireland. That was your o-reatSsfnI 
m that islana ; do not repeat that mistake in connection wdth 
Indian administration. AYoIl, what is it we want . My fril^d 
Ml . Maoroji, has already explained our wants at somi length' 
We take our stand upon the grand old principle, “IIo taxation 

wu bout representation;”KC%eers)~and we press for a reform 
of the Councils which impose the taxes and make the laws 
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We say tliai if we are to be taxed^ and wo are taxed lieavily in 
all conscience, there is no mistake about it, and we grumble 
proportionately, — for to be taxed and to grumble is the inde- 
feasible right of the British subject whatoTcr other right he may 
or may not possess, — we say, if we are to be taxed we ratist have 
something to say with reference to the taxes which are to be im- 
posed, and the manner in which they are to be disbursed. That 
constitutes the whole of our claim. Our Councils at present are 
absolute shams, unmitigated, unqualified shams. The menihers 
are nominated by the Govenimcut, and naturally enough tliey 
are the creatures of the Government. We w-ant that half the 
members should be elected ; we want that they should have the 
right of asking questions to the Executive Government; and 
we want the annual Budget to be discussed before these Councils. 
Lord Cross has introduced a Bill in connection with this matter,, 
and of that Bill I desire to say this, that 

A;.MOBE UNSATISEACTOUY MEASUTiS 

I have not come across in the whole course of n^y experience as 
a public man. If it is intended as a sop to the Cerberus of public 
opinion, if the framers of the Bill hope through and by it to- 
satisfy the cultivated intelligence and rising aspirations of my 
countrymen they never committed a more egregious blunder^ 
I have talked over the matter wfitli a great many men of liglit 
and leading in my own country, and I must tell you there is. 
a keen sense of disappointment ‘with regard to the provisions of 
the Bilk Tliey say, instead of allaying, 

IT WILL ADD TO THE INTENSITY AND BITTEKNES.S 
of the agitation which' will be contmued. I cannot understand 
some of the arguments which have been urged against the system 
of election, and in support of the system of nomination. Lord 
Salisbury says, introduce the system of election would bo 
fraught with pregnant danger, because, if once introduced it 
could not be withdi’awiid^ But why withdraw' it at all ? 'Who 
asked you to withdraw? "Why anticipate difficulties which may 
never occur f The English Govornment has been a beneficent 
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Government to India ; it has done great things for India- We 
have under British auspices the inestimable boon of high educa- 
tionj the great gift of local self-government^ ilia priceless con- 
cession of a free press. Has the Government ever thought it 
necessary to withdraw these concessions ? Is not England nobler^ 
and better^ for these concessions having been made ? Therefore^ 
I say it is starting difficulties for which there is no occasion 
whatever. But, then, another objection has been urged* Lord 
Salisbury stated that an elective S 3 ^stem is not suited to Eastern 
races, and he noticed the cases of Crete, Egypt, and Turkey. 
It is perfectly true that we are of the East, but then it so 
happens that we belong precisely to the same branch of the 
human family from which you have sprung : we belong to the 
Indo-Aryan branch of the race ; and, in the words of Lord 
Mayo, self-governing institutions form an essential feature of 
the Aryan race?‘|;Permit me to point out the utterly untenable 
position to whicll Lord Salisbury is driven if we are to accept 
his conclusions. It comes to this, that we, the descendants of 
the ancient Aryans, inheriting in oiir blood and instincts the 
traditions of self-government, have become so 
DEGBADED AND DEGENEBATED BY CONTACT WITH ENGLISH 
INEL.EENCES 

that, after a century of British rule, we are unequal to this 
paltry effort in self-government [ I am perfectly convinced 
Lord Salisbury would not accept a position so unwelcome to na- 
tional sentiment and honour and so inconsistent with truth. 
But, I have no fear with regard to the future of this cause. 
We have every confidence in the justice of that great struggle 
in which we are at the present moment engaged — the noblest 
struggle which can warm the hearts or inspire the energies of 
men. Your history teaches that in such a struggle we can only 
be siiocessful. Above all we have confidence in the sense of 
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fonns the bey*stone of yonr constikitioiial system, ilie prii 
of ropiesentatioB, the right of the people to have a voice i 
government of their country. ?oiir history is a history c 
trinmph of the representation principle. Yonr literature h 
vaded with the same lofty spirit of freedom. Whe 
Englishmen have formed themselves into colonies, whe: 
they have raised their flag, wherever they have formed 
ernments they have formed them upon the elective ' 
We are not Englishmen, we are of the East, but we have 
nurtured upon 

THE STBO]SrC4 FOOD OF EnOLISH COHSTXTUTIO]<rALISM. 

We have been bronghi face to face, and in contact with 
struggles of your Puritan fathers ; we have witnessed witl 


THE MEETING AT TAUNTON, 

A piihlic meeting ivas held at the London Hotel Asseinhhproom 
on Mo7iday eimimg (AiorilBlsi) to hear addresses pom Indian 
gentlenmi visiting England as delegates of the Indian National 
Congress, The chair teas occupied hj Mr. John Meredith^ 
M. D. (Wellington). There was a considerahle sprinlding of 
ladies among the audience. 

Baboo Subendiu Nath Bakebjea on rising wasreceived with 
cheers. He appealed to the audience^ and also as his words 
would go beyond these walls^ to the electors of the United King- 
dom^ to help him in a cause with which was identified not only 
the happiness and prosperity of his own coniatry, but the honour^ 
credit, and renown of England. It was time England raised herself 
to the great work and responsibility she had undertaken in connec- 
tion with her Indian empire. It was the noblest trust which had 
ever devolved upon any nation,— A mighty trust to be discharg- 
ed before God and man for the benefit of India^ the glory of 
England, and for the best interests of human civilisation 
(Applause). It might be said that a single elector of the United 
Kingdom possessed more potent influence over the Government 
of India, than all the 250,000,000 of his countrymen put to- 
gether. The moment an elector from this country transferred 
himself to the tropical climate of his (the speaker's) country, 
he ceased to be a citizen and had no influence and no voice in 
the Government of the country (Hear, hear). Great as might 
bo their power over the Government of India, their responsibi- 
lity was even graver, and especially in view of the mighty 
changes which were developing themselves at the present mo- 
ment over Indian national life, ' British ' Indian history might 
be divided into two epochs. One of construction and: expansion ^ 
of the empire and the other of consoiidatioiif The epoch of 
construction had passed away*. He devoutly hoped it had passed 
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away — (Iiear, hear) — and the epoch of consolidation had now 
arrived. Those who founded the Empire and the illustrious 
men connected with the early government of the empire were 
statesmen of the highest order. They realised the great res- 
ponsibility which England incurred, and from the very first 
planted the seeds of that civilising influence which were now 
healing their legitimate fruits. English education was early 
introduced into India by an unknown watchmaker of London— 
David Hare. But he was no longer unknown. His name was 
deeply engraved upon their grateful recollections. Lord 
Macaulay once used words, which upon being read at this dis- 
tance of time, in the light of accomplished facts, seemed to have 
about them the ring of prophetic inspiration. Speaking in 183S 
Macaulay said in the House of Commons, that the "public mind 
of India, may so expand under our system as to outgrow that 

system. Having been instructed in European knowledge they 

may crave for European institutions.” This state of things, 
which had so eagerly been looked forward to had now arrived 
(Applause). A few years later the liberty of the press was 
extended to India as a spontaneous act of beneficence. Ho re- 
membered the words used upon that occasion by the great Liber- 
ator of the Press. They ran something as follows : “ It can- 
not be that we are destined by Almighty Providence for the 
sole purpose of collecting taxes and revenues and making up 
deficits. It is our duty to extend to India the enlightenment 
of Western civilisation.” For over fifty years they had enjoyed 
the inestimable boon of high education and for fifty years and 
more they had had the free press. The groat principle of local 
self-government had been conceded to them by Lord Eipon, 
whoso name would be handed down to remote generations and 
would be enshrined in their grateful recollections. These mea- 
sures were producing their visible consequences. A national 
awakening was taking place. A. revolution, but a silent and 
bloodless one, had taken place ; unlike anything which had 
occurred in this country, except when the seeds of the Refor- 
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of the Indian people.” He went on to explain that the Congres; 
was a great gathering of delegates from all parts of India, some 
travelling thousands’ of miles, and at serious inconvenience 
and loss of time and money, simply for the purpose of dis- 
cussing political problems and settling a common poKtical 
programme. The sentiment of the Congress was a faithfui 
representation of the views of the mass of the people, for 
last year it might be said that as many as 5,000,000 of the 
people took part in the election of delegates. They had great 
faith in the promises of enfranchisement held out to them by 
their Queen-Empress, and it was the hope that their day of 
redemption would soon arrive that brought together their great 
Congress. They pressed for a reform of the legislative councils 
which impossed the taxes and made the laws. They said if 
they were to be taxed— and they were taxed heavily enough, 
in all conscience— they must have some control over the 
taxation and over the disbursement of that taxation (Hear, 
hear). The members were all nominated by the Government 
and they had no right to ask a single question with reference to 
any matter of finance or any matter of administration domestic 
or foieign. The result w'as that laws were passed which would 
not be passed under any other administration or in any other 
country. The speaker emphasised the “salt tax” of India as a 
grievance, saying salt was as indispensable an article to India 
as meat was to this country, and the tax was levied upon a 
people, 40,000,000 of whom lived upon one meal per day and 
half-a million of whom had not half-an-acre of land per head. 
On a recent occasion when the Government wished to recover 
from one of those fits of bankruptcy, which was the normal 
condifaon of an Indian Government-(]aughter)_thoy enhanc- 
ed Ais tax npon the salt (Shame). They had no conception 
ot the poverty of his conntrjq and what thev .askArt 
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1 the esfcreme. From 1844 to 1884 the 'Indiin 
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^ India a^feehngof teen disappointment that such a Bill a'=. 
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10 o’vernment. The cardinal defect of the Bill was that 
it did not provide for the constitutional representation of fl 
educated people of India. 27ow their Congress did not wish 

0 assume sovereign authority over the Gove^i^ of I^dt 
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x.ukd absolutely. Be would remind Conservative leaders that 

Lord Beaconsfield, when called upon to provide a Bill for im 
i>i oving the Government of India, recommended that the higher 
councd, that of the Secretary of State, be reconstructed on the 
lepresemative principle. Now it seemed that the 0011861 - 1 “ 
atives were unwilling to carry out that which was recommend- 
ed by their great siatesman (Hear, hear). They had ^reat 

confidenee m onr -nse of justice and love for India, Id tC 

-act tnat we were firmly wedded to the right of people to have a 
voice m the government of their ovm country. They had read 
our history and literature, and had been brought to a Lowled‘rr! 
of Iiose il ustrious traditions of self-government which had 
made us wlnat we wore. He appealed to them as Englishmon, 
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THE MEETING AT THE ELEUSIS 


CLUB, CHELSEA. 

Sunday eoeniny {20th April) Balu Sure, ulna Rath Banerjea de- 
luerd an add, on the Indian Ralio,ial Conyress programme 
toapubkc meeting assembled in the hall of the Eleusis Club 
Chelsea. The chair was tahen by Air. W. Alartin WoodJI.P. 

Bate Surendra Nath, in his nsual elocinent manner, claimed 
the sympathy of the English people as forming part of tlie great 
Aryan division of the human race to which the Indian people 
belong scouting Lord Salisbury’s false analogy regardimr 
htnessfor representative government of the Buloariaus Cre” 
tans, and Turks. He made a very apt reference to t\e Prhmmse 
League celebration of Lord Beaconsfleld as- a typical BriHsh 
statesman, by citing Mr. Disraeli’s definite proposal in 1858 
to arrange for several of the members of the Indian Council 

being elected by the great constituencies, thereby, as the speaker 
contended showing that the great man of ihe ConseLtivl 
party regarded the principle of representation as the kev-stono 
of our constitutional system. He also alluded to the confidence 
expiessed m the Indian people by Lords Northbrook, Kimber- 
ley, and Eipon during the debate on Lord Cross's Bill tho 
shortcomings of which he criticised. Ho exnosorl tb« 
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dtnt of the same benighted English coiony as to the Onr,/ 

ZLToTi^sZ^ object and tht 

1 .S members was to consolidate and strengthen British 
-portal sway and disclaimed any wish to relax ^Ve bond^l; 

voteTftr V- Congress expressly desired that the 

vote of the Viceroy and Secretary of State shoiiid be retained 

ont^trarTofidi^-'"'ff bureaucratic system he pointed 

seventv ,n n “ he years 1844 to 1884 had amounted to 
cent ^ i ti 'r^ s^erlmg—nearly -two millions yearly and 
contended that merely nominated members could not be expect 

on salt, 01 lesist the eyer growing extravagance of the Indian 

«a,^7si:r„:i »' 

ihe good received by India from Eriti'h^^ 1 ao ^nowledged that 

evil that had sometLs Zsh^ 

very orcibly-, noting hlacaulay and othel eminen t sl 

-that Western education had worked its beneficent andIZh!- 

had ^^^"^/bepresentgeneration of the Indian people 

sense of IrTT ""f bad acquired a high 

. nse of public duty and responsibility. He said that although 

pi nciple taey were determined to persevere, and concluded 
_.vi h an earnest appeal to the British public to join with them 
m Bins enlarging the basis of Imperial rule of Justice and 


THE MEETING AT PLYMOUTH GUILDHALL. 

A (ji'eat public meetmg in furtlwmnce of the cause of reform of 
India, under the auspices of the British OommiUee of the 
Indian National Congress, was held on 23 rd April in 
Plymouth Guildhall. The chair ivas taken by the Per, 
Professor Anthmy. 

-Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, who on rising was gi’oeted 
with prolonged applausOj spoke for an hour, charming the audi- 
ence with frequent bursts of eloc^uence. He thanked them for 
the opportunity of addressing such a meeting on the subject 
that was nearest the hearts of his fellow countrymen, and which 
he. hoped would one day become the great and burning topic of 
English public life (Cheers). It was his duty also to express 
his heart-felt acknowledgment of the eloquent terms in which 
the chairman had expressed their symathy with the aspirations 
of the people of India. Might that sympathy ripen into an 
abiding interest in the concerns of that great dependency, and 
might the blessed contagion spread until the whole body of the 
electors of the United Kingdom felt that interest which they 
ought to fool in the well-being of 250 millions of human being.s 
whose destinies had been placed in their hands (Applause), 
The time had fully come when England ought to pay some 
degree of attention to the affairs of her Indian Empire. The 
leaven planted in the midst of the Indian people some fifty year, s 
ago had now leavened the whole mass. A new India had sprung 
up with ideals and aspirations such as had fairly taken the 
breath out of their Anglo-Indian rulers. A cloud no bigger 
than a man s hand was visible on the horizon, and w’as the 
subject of keen speculation among the “wise men of the East.'”— • 

(a laughter). They could not ignore it or despise it : tlioy 
could not even afford to ridicule it. There it stood .spreading 
over the whole firmament— a portent for good or for evil ; and 
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They did not want the Russians in India. They knew wha,i‘ 
they would have to expect from them. They knew, for instance, 
that his distinguished friend Mr. Hume and himself -would be 
transported to Siberia — (laughter and cheers) — and they knew 
that all those cherished institutions which British rule had con- 
ferred — the inestimable boon of a free press, the right of free 
discussion, the great gift of local, self-government— (cheers)™ 
wouid all disappear in the twinkling of an e 3 "e — (hear, hear). 
Fo, they did not w^ant the Russians in India. They wanted the 
connection with England to subsist and to grow^ permanent and 
durable. But that was possible only under one condition. The 
Government of the country must be liberalised —(cheers) — it 
must be conducted upon principles that were in accordance 
with national aspirations and national desires — (cheers). Under 
those conditions he ventured to say that British rule would bo 
permanent in India, because it -would be supported not by 
swords and legions, but by the gratitude of a great contented, 
and prosperous people (Cheers). The Indian Government w^as an 
expensive and an aggressive Government. Its Budgets exhibit- 
ed an ever-increasing deficit. From 1844 to 1884 seventy mil- 
lions sterling represented tlie deficit in the Budget and the 
Indian debt at the present moment amounted to 842 millions ! 
The expenditure on the army was the most extravagant to bo 
found anywhere. Out of a revenue of 80 millions, one quarter 
was devoted to armaments, and that in a country wdiose people 
-w^ere the poorest in the world. It had been estimated that the 
average income of the Indian people was only £2 per year, 
against £33 for the United Kingdom, £23 for France, and .£4 
for Turkey. Yet the people of India-^paid nearly 17 per cent, of 
their income in the shape of taxes against the Englishman’s 8 or 
9 per cent. Some items in the Budget were of an extraordinary 
character. A sum of £100,000 was devoted to the magnificent 
building called Cooper’s Flill College, which was never wanted 
and which had deprived the Indian engineers of their bread in 
addition to the cost of the building. Lord Lytton was paid 
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£5,000 passage money when be' retnrned to Engkn(l~^(Sbam6)i/ 

' — and £30,000 was paid out of the Indian Exchequer for the 
construction; of a Innatic asylum at Ealing — -wliich he could 
only account for on the assumption that tho Anglo-Indian 
rulers after their somewhat exciting times in India might need 
the quite shelter of such sanctuaries in order to recover the even 
tenor of their minds (Laughter). Let them look for a moment 
at another aspect of Indian grievances. Pledges and promises 
had been made on great historical occasions under tho authority 
of Paidiament and the Sovereign, -which had been either aboso- 
lutely broken or inadequately redeemed. That was a grave 
charge but it could be fully substantiatech The STtli section of 
the Charter Act, passed in 1833 , provided that no native of 
India should be disqualified by reason of religion or place of 
birth, from holding office under the Company. The promise thus 
made to throw open the public offices to natives was broken ; for 
ill 1853 it was desposed before a Select Committee that not a 
single native had been appointed under the section during twenty 
years. In 1858, on the assumption of direct Government by the 
Crown, her Majesty was pleased to announce that ^kiir subjects, 
■whatever their race or creed, shall be freely admitted to offices, the 
duties of which they are qualified to discharge by ability, edu- 
cation, and integrity/’ This ability, education, and integrity were 
to be sole tests ; but Lord Lytton speaking in 1874 as Chan- 
celler of the University of Calcutta declared that the ^^promises 
of that proclamation remained inadequately redeemed/’ Let 
him come tO' the last instance. It was a dreary journey through 
this record of broken promises — (Hear, hear). Take the cove- 
nanted service* Out of the 160,000 European popiilation 
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(clioers)— make them a power in the State (Olieers). A change 
in the system of government was specially necessary in view 
of the great changes which had taken place in the ideals and 
the aspirations of the people of India. Within the last twenty 
years something like a revolution had been effected in the minds 
of the Indian population. The India of to-day w^as no more 
like the India of Lord Ellenborongli forty years ago than the 
England of Qxieen Victoria was like the England of Queen 
Anne (Hear^ hear). Such was the declaration of an eminent 
authority* That was to say that India had covered in forty 
year^s time the distance that England had covered in 200 year’s 
time (Heai'j hear). That represented the magnitude of the pro- 
gress and the intensity of the vitality of thejnoveraeiit which had 
been set on foot in India, and he appealed to them to recognise 
that inoTement and to give effect to it, and to adopt as their own 
progeny the offspring of the mighty forces they had themselves 
implanted (Applause). It was with great satisfaction that the 
people of India noted the sympathy which the National Congress 
had excited in England. In the House of Lords the other day 
the National Congress was referred to by such men as Lords 
Ivimborly, Northbrook, and Ripon in language for ■wliicli ho 
and his colleagues felt truly gratefiih But he appealed to oven 
a higher authority than the House of Lords. The words of that 
greatest statesman were still ringing in his ears. Mr. Gladstone 
• — (great cheering) — in his speech at Limeliouse, referring to 
the National Congress movement said: will not be for us 

to treat with contempt or even with indifference the rising 
aspirations of this great people” (Cheers)* But there were in 
India Englishmen who viewed with distrust and suspicion a 
movement that was so full of promise, so beneficient in its 
...character.. . .. . They..weut . ■ further and said that the leaders .of the.. 

movement "were seditious and disloyal men— (laughter, and a 
voice : ^^They always do”),- They, forsooth, w’^ere seditious and 
disloyal men who were endeavouring to consolidate the foiiiida- 
tions of British rule, and to broad base it on the affections of 
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the people by remoYing their grievanceg and introdncing timely 
reforms (Applanse), But ‘^sedition” had a peculiar meaning 
in India^ where it meant constitutional opposition to the goyern- 
ment of the day. Under that definition — ^be did not know 
whether the dictionary was to be enlarged — (laughter) — all 
English Liberals and Radicals who differed from the present 
Government were guilty of sedition, open or veiled (Laughter 
and cheers). What did the .Isational Congress movement wantt 
The composition of the Congress had been fully explained by 
Mr, Hume, and to that gentleman he desired, in the presence 
of an English audience, to offer an expression of the gratitude 
of the Indian people (Cheers). They took their stand upon 
the grand old English principle taxation without repre- 
sentation’^ (Cheers). They pressed for a reform of the Coun- 
cils which imposed the taxes and* made the laws, so that if they 
were to be taxed they should have some sort of control over 
the amount of taxes imposed and over the disbursement of the 
proceeds thereof. As Mr. Hume had so well pointed out the 
Legislative Councils were utter shams— unmitigated, unqualified 
shams« They were merely a means of registering the decrees 
of an omnipotent G-ovemment. The result was that laws were 
' passed , which .woitlci never be passed in any other, .country*: ' ' It :', ': 
,, :woiild' hardly :be believed that one of the -prime necess,aries:: 

■ life, salt, was taxed to the amout of 2,000. Ytwo thousand.)- per' . I 
(eeni-on.tlie cost of maniifacture ' ^(Sliame.) Tlie necessity, for 
.....a... reform of the Councils; was aduiitted by all responsible states- :■ 

men— Lord Cross’s, Bill was^ a proof of '.this. /He hoped' -there 
were Conservatives as ■well as Liberals in that meeting,. ■.Eor :^. , 
this,, was. no party question, it was: a . question of national and 
liiiperial importance ; it was a question of justice to the imrepre- 

■ s.,ented millions of India (applause) — and he was sure that all 
classes of Englishmen whether Liberal or -Conservatives, were - 
animated by a desire to , do justice (applause). Lord Cross’s 
,,Bill, ,ho.wever was.'in exceeding-ly . disappointing' .and unsatisfac- 
:tory measure. It would satisfy no -'class, '.section, or. community, 
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but would, they were afraid, add intensity and bitterness i 
the agitation. The great defect of the Bill was that it di 
uot poTide for a recognition of the representative element i 
0 jounci s. Their chairman had raised the question whethe 
or not the people of India were prepared for the extension o 
he partial extension of representative institutions. Ho main 
teined that they were, and in support of this position be .^av 
a senes of interesting facts relating to the working ortli 
various local government bodies, all of which partook of th, 
e ective character m their formation. The speaker answerec 
some of Lord Salisbury’ objections to the demands of the Con- 
grass, and quoted against his lordship’s views those of Mr 
israeh, who in 1858 drafted a Bill for the better government 
of India m which he advisably proposed that the highest Coun- 

tharon“e hllf f t ""“f " representative basis and 

that one-ha f of its members should be elected (Cheers ) He 

oped that the Conservative statesmen of to-day had not de- 
parted from the illustrious tradition that had been conseci-ted 
by the name and fame of the greatest Conservative statelmln 
LTZtZT'' (Applause.) Mr. Banerjea concluded his 

n «Ioq«ent passage in which he 

appealed to he people of England to perform a great national 

boll fellow-subjects the priceless 

boon of representative institutions, and so basing tLt ! 
empire on a secure foundation deep L the t 

tude, and the contentment of its multitudinous peoples Hole' 
sumed his seat amid enthusiastic cheerin.. ^ 
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A meeting^ ichich ims largely attended^ was held at the Athenceum^ 
Eweter^ on Thursday evening ( April 24th ) to hear an address 
from Bahii Surendra Nath Banerjea^ B.A.^ to explain the 
grounds upon lahich the Indian people are appealing to the 
British people for the concession of the elective principle in the 
Councils of India* Sir J, B* Phear^ who teas for several 
years Chief J ustke of Ceylon^ presided* 

Babu Sarendra Nath Banerjea, in an eloqnent speech^ paid 
a tribute to the work which Sir John Phear did while in India, 
and remarked that at Calcutta one of the main thoroughfares 
had been called after his honoured name (Applause), The 
Irish problem, he said, might be pressing, as doubtless it was, 
but he could not admit that inconsequence of that justice to 
India should be deferred or postponed. Great was the power of 
the English people, but far greater were their responsibilities. 
But he regretted to say that those responsibilities were not 
always discharged in a manner conducive to the best interests 
of the Indian Empire. The Government of India was practi- 
cally left to itself. The Indian Budget in the British House of 
Comraons, the only occasion when Parliamentary influence was 
exerted, wj.s brought in at the fag end of the Session, and was 
discussed before empty benches. It was obvious that if the 
English Parliament or the English electors took an adequate 
interest in their vast Empire such a state of things would be 
impossible (Hear, hear). The result was that the Indian 
Government was left practically in an irresponsible position, 
and the eyes of the Indian rulers were, for the most part fixed 
on what -was passing beyond the Indian frontiers rather than 
what was passing wuthin those frontiers. Such a policy was 
exceedingly short-sighted. He had heard of the Russian scare 
from the days of his cluldhoocL The Russians had not come, 
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andj God willingj they would never come to the end of the * 
chapter. If they did come and if India was prosperous and 
contented and grateful, then Englishmen would have behind 
them a splendid Indian Army — the multitudinous races of India 
combined as one man, resolved to die in the defence of the 
Empire (Cheers). They did not want the Russians in India 
at all. He knew what they expected from the Russians. They 
knew that men like himself would be sent to Siberia for being 
somewhat plain-spoken, and they knew also that some of the 
most cherished institutions upon which the prosperity and, ho 
was going to say, the glory of their country depended, such as, 
for instance, the gift of a Free Press, the right of local self- 
government ; all this would disappear within the twinkling of 
an eye* And in India they knew all that, and they wanted the 
people of England to remain there. They wanted the connec- 
tion with England to subsist, to become stronger, and perhaps 
to become permanent. But there was one condition on which 
such a connection was possible. The Government must be libera- 
lized must be condticted on popular principles and from national 
aspirations. Unfortunately that was not the case at present* 
Twenty-seven millions; were spent upon the Indian Army, or 17 
per cent of the national income of a poor country in the shape of 
taxes, while England, the richest country in the world, paid eight " 
or nine per cent.- The result .was iliat. the trade was. much dess' 
than it would be under more favourable auspices. He criticised 
several items in. the I.ndian Budget. But it was not merely in ' 
the matter of expenditure in India -which he brought as a charge 
against the Government. Pledges the most solemn and deli- 
berate given on great and historical occasions by , illustrious 
statesmen in; language the most emphatic, had either been 
broken or inadequately redeemed. For instance, notwithstand- 
ing the clause of the Gharter of 183S, preferreiice had been 
shown to an undue and enormous extent to Englisliraen in 
public olFices. But he said lie was not prepared to plead guilty 
to inferiority of intellect which such preference seemed to involve 
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of Lords, The words of that greatest statesman were stilf 
ringing in his ears. Mr. Gladstone — (great cheering) — in^ his 
speech at Limehonsej referring to the National Congress move- 
inentj said : It will not be for ns to treat with contempt or 
even with indifference the rising aspirations of this great 
people’’ (Cheers). What did the National Congress move- 
ment want ? The composition of the Congress had been fully 
explained by Mr. Hume, and to that gentleman he desired, in 
the presence of an English audience, to offer an expression of 
the gratitude of the Indian people (Cheers.) They pressed 
for a reform of the Councils which imposed the taxes and made 
the laws, so that if they were to be taxed they should have 
some sort of control over the amount of taxes imposed and 
over the disbursement of the proceeds thereof. As Mr. Hume 
had so well pointed out, the Legislative Councils w’’ere utter 
shams — unmitigated, nnqiialified shams. They were merely a 
means of registering the decrees of an omnipotent Government. 
The Indian people desired to make the Government of India more 
efficient^ purer, more righteous, more noble, and, therefore it was 
that they desired that the 'Councils should be reconstituted and 
reformed. The necessity for reform had been admitted by several 
responsible statesmen who had anything to do with the Govern- 
ment of the country : by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Dnfferin, and 
Lord Cross. A Bill had been introduced into Parliament in 
this connection. It had passed the House of Lords, and was 
awaiting the decision of the House of Commons. The cardinal 
delect of the Bill was that it made no provisions for the recog- 
nition of the representative element in the constitution of the 
CouuciL The people of India desired that the question should 
be treated as a non-party one. It was essentially a National 
and Imperial question, and one of justice to the unrepresented 
millions of India. Lord Salisbury did not realize the great 
mission which England was called upon to discharge in the 
history of the world. The speaker quoted as an answer to 
Lord Salisbury’s argument, the views enunciated in 1858 by 
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Mr, Disraeli j who drafted a Bill for the better goverBineDt of 
India, and in it he actually recommended that the highest 
Council in connection with the Government of India should he 
reconstituted upon a representative basis and that half the 
number of members should be elected (Cheers.) Now, after 
the lapse of thirty years, was it to be understood that Conser- 
vative statesmen had forgotten those noble and illustrious tra- 
ditions that had been consecrated by the name and fame of 
the greatest of Conservative statesman of this generation 
(Applause). But the Indian people had no fear. If their 
rulers should find it impossible to concede to them even a small 
modicum of representative government, they appealed to the 
rising democracy of the English people, in whose sense of 
justice and love of liberty they had abounding confidence. To 
whatever party his hearers belonged they were Englishmen, 
and were firmly wedded to that which formed the keystone of 
our constitution, namely, the right of the people to be associa- 
ted in the government of the country. The history of Eng- 
land was the history of the growth and triumph of the repre- 
sentation of the people; our literature was pervaded by the 
same lofty spirit of freedom. The Indian people had been cub 
tured on the strong food of English constitutional freedom ; 
they had read our literature and our history ; they had read 
the immortal writings of our poets and the great achievemnts 
of our national heroes; they had heard of the struggles and 
triumphs of our Puritan fathers ; and they had read with admi- 
rat’on the story of the triumphant march of English constitu- 
tional freedom culminating in the Revolution of 1688; and 
the English people must take their Indian fellow-subjects to be 
less than human, they must deprive them of the warm sensibi- 
lities of their Oriental . natures, if they expected that, having 
these...impressions, they were not fired with the enthusiasm to 
transplant into their own country so far as the altered circums- 
tances would permit, .the spirit of that glorious constitution 
(Cheers). He appealed to the people of England’ to perform 
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held at tJ^e Alhert-hall, Swansm 
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inrepresented empire. It must be obvious to the mn. 
Server that the history of his country had reached 
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■ ai). ^ The present method of administration liLl I 
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the raistakeii policy they had followed elsewhere. Let not the 
words ‘'Too late" be inscribed upon their banner (Cheers). 
Forty Kiillion people in India lived on one meal a day, and 70 
per cent, of the two hnndred and fifty millions onmed less than 
an acre of land per head. Millions of lives had been lost 
throngh famine daring the past fifty years, and j'et the Qo- 
Ternnient spent nj)on military espenditure, twenty millions a 
year — one-fourth of the revenue ("tShame”). But there was one 
condition — the government must be liberalised, must be con- 
duoteil in accordance with national wishes (Hear, hear). They 
could not hope to hold in political serfdom for ever the people 
they had so highly educated as the people of India. They were 
loyal now because they w'ere educated, because they felt that 
British rule would do an immense deal of good to the people of 
India ; because they believed tliat Britisb rule would pave the 
way for the fulfilment of those hopes and aspirations which the 
British people had kindled in their breasts (Hear, hear). He 
complained bitterly of the way in wdn'ch the natives were treated 
in the matter of official appointments, especially in the police 
departments, which he described as the asylum of all the incap- 
able relatives in the Anglo-Indian service. In the civil adminis- 
tration there w^ere, out of 100,000 English people, 1,000 officials, 
wliile out of 200,000,000 people only a dozen were deemed to 
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H meeting was held at tlw Colston Hall, Bmtol, on 1st May in 
fui tlici ance of the objects of the Indian lief oi'm movements The 
meeting 'was one of a series being arranged to he held through- 
ovt the kingdom by the British Committee of the Indian Ma- 

tional Congress “on behalf of the unrepresented millions of 

British Indian subjects, and for the reform on a partially 
eleehue basis of the nominated councils of ludiaC The 
chair loas taken by 2Ir. Herbert Thomas. 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, who met with an enthnsi- 
astie reception, said Bristol was a place of consecrated memory 

oolj tlie home of 

that friend of India Miss Mary Carpenter, hut it claimed the 
ashes of the great founder of the Brahmo Samaj mov-ement, the 
■Kajah Earn Mohun Eoy, who was the product of Emdish edu- 
cation. Whoever were the governors or r 
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India, the people of England were the real rulers of India. 
He -was afraid, absorbed in duties nearer home, they did not 
pay sufficient attention to Indian concerns. It had caused 
them some surprise and regret to see the apathy and want of 
knowledge which prevailed in that country in regard to Indian 
affairs. If Englishmen concerned themselves more in the admi- 
nistration of their vast Indian empire it would be governed 
upon principles more conducive to the happiness of India and 
■of England alike. At present the Indian Government was prac- 
tically irresponsible. It was true, it was responsible to the 


liament and did not treat India with fairness. There had been 
recently presented to Parliament mutilated papers from which 
were omitted passages opposed to the views the Government 
■entertained. There was an official despatch from Lord 
Dufferin. In that despatch he recommended a reconstitution 
■of provincial councils upon a partially elective basis. Lord 
Cross did not desire to extend the representative franchise into 
the constitution of Indian councils. Imperial or provincial. 
Those passages in Lord Dufferin’s despatch which made the 
recommendations regarding the elective principle were deli- 
berately and wilfully omitted (Cries of “Shame”). He did 
not think that was the proper way of dealing either with the 
Parliament of this country or the people of India (Ap- 
plause.) They wished British rule to be durable, to be made 
permanent, but there was only one condition on which this 
conld be — they must have liberalised government and one 
carried on in accordance with national wishes and aspirations. 
The Government of India was despotic ; it had been said to be 
a despotism tempered by red tape. Despotism was something 
foreign and strange to the genius of the English Constitution, 
to the traditions of their rule and instincts of a noble nermlp 
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English hisioiy was one long record of protest against a despo- 
tic form of government; their history was a history of the 
triumph of the democracy over autocratic power (Ch 0 ors\ 
He asked them as Englishmen, with this history and with tliis 
past, whether they were prepared to perpetuate a system and 
form of Government which they had condemned, and which 
they had abolished for their own country (Cries of •'* No”). 
Carlyle had said, “Injustice revenges itself with compound 
interest.” They could not hope to keep for ever in political 
serf ium a people so highly educated as the people of India had 
been under English auspices. Changes had taken place in the 
circumstances of the country, in the ideas and the aspirations 
of the people. It had become necessary for them to change 
the system of Government, to introduce into it a representative 
principle which was prayed for, and which ho was sure the do- 
mocracy of England would grant to them (Applause.) The 
Indian Government was a very expensive Government, al- 
though the Indian people were so poor that there were for^ 
millions of the inhabitants of India who lived upon one meal 
a day. The speaker went into details to show how inoreasinsly 
large in some particulars was this expenditure. Another com- 
plaint wliich had to be made was the broken promises of Bn<r~ 
lish rulers. It was part of East Indian charter that natives of 
India should be eligible for the ap])ointraonts in that land, and 
in 1858, when the Queen granted the Indian Magna Charter ono 
of its provisions was that public appointments should bo “ free- 
ly” open to natives who had the ability, education, and inte- 
grity, These provisions were practically sot at naught ; artifi- 
cial harriers had prevented their appiication/'aud to enter tho 
Civil Service in India a youth had to como to England and 
pass a difEcnlt examination set for him by the Englisdi. What 
was the remedy for the grievances that ho had to make ! A 
simple one one which had solved English gi'ievances, Trnst 
the^ people (Loud applause). And then they would bo in a 
position to safeguard rights, and look after their interests 
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(Applause). This had become all the more u, 
of the marvellous development of public life in J 
J^ears. Macaulay speculated on the possibilit 
coming when English influence might lead Indi 
English rights of government, and said that 
proudest day for England when it arrived. 1 
nved, and he asked them on behalf of the lu 
prove themselves worthy of tliat memorable 
history. What would the English people thinl 
ment formed of nominees of Lord Salisburv (lor 
anyone else? They would think of such a Pa 
much the same as the Indian people thought of \ 
which was nrovided for tbAm 
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dial reception which had been accorded to him^ and he could as- 
sure the House that that reception would be to him a source of 
encouragement and inspiration in the somewhat difficult task 
wffiich he had undertaken that night. He craved the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments — he was afraid he would take 
some little time of the House — in discussing the numerous points 
which had been raised. He thought ho would best discharge his 
duty by stating in the first place in a few plain vrords the situ- 
ation in India, and the demand that they made in conformity with 
the requirements of that situation. What they said was this. 
The English Government had given them high English educa-» 
tion, it had conferred upon them the inestimable boon of a free 
press, and last but not least it bad conceded to them the gift of 
local self-government based partially on the representative 
■system (Cheers). They had now for a period of more than 
fifty years lived under these influences. For more than fifty 
years they had enjoyed these blessings, and he thought the 
House would think they must be something less than human if 
after living under these influences and imbibing these impres- 
sions they were not inspired with a lofty enthusiasm to trans- 
plant into their country something of the spirit of the constitu- 
tion which they had learnt to adore in the noble literature and 
noble history that England had taught them (Cheers). They 
asked England and the English people to gratify those aspira- 
tions which they had kindled in their breasts, and they made 
that demand not only upon pure sentimental grounds — grounds 
•of emotion, grounds of sensibility, grounds of vague, iindeliiied 
feeling — but because they were distinctly of opinion that the 
result of such a concession would be to add sensibly and visibly 
to the efficiency, and he was going to say the stability of British 
rule in India (Cheers). Sueli was the case, such -were the 
grounds upon which their appeal was made to this House 
(Cheers). He was somewhat surprised at some of the statements 
that had been made (Laughter) by the gentleman (Lord Hugh 
Cecil) who had opposed the motion. He was somewhat ia 
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^ith him- in his ignorance (hear, hear);-at the 
^metnnehefeltithisdoty to point ont to him that ho was 
giievonsly mistaken in some of the statements which he made 
he knew not npon what authority. He thought he did him no 
mjnstice in toat statement (Laughter). The hon: gentleman 

into India m 18o5. As a matter of fact, a Hindu college had 
heen established in Bengal in 1817. Not only that, but he 
would fall back on an authority held in high esteem by the hon : 
gon lmnan hmiself. He would quote Macaulay. Macaulay 
speaking m 1853 from his place in the House of Commons on 
the occasion of the enactment of the Charter Act referred to 
this wise step which had been taken by the Government. Let 

° his memory. 

Macaulay said from his place in the House of Commons-Sk- 

BobertPeel, Lord Lansdowne, and others taking part in the 
debMe-MaoauIaysaid, «Itmaybe that the public mind of 

India may so expand under our system that it may out-grow 
at system, and our subjects having been brought up under 

good Government may develop a capacity for better Govern- 
ment ^ and this IS the most important passage— “that bavin cr 
been instructed in European learning, they may crave for 
European institutions (Cheers). I know not whether such a 
day wil ever come, but if it does come it will be the proudest 
day in the annals of England” (Cheers). On the authority of 
^ acaulay, on the authority which the hon: opposer himself 
claimed he maintained that the noble day which had been so 
longingly looked forward to, the proudest day in the annals of 
England had arrived, and it was for the English people to prove 
themselves worthy of the occasion (cheers), and he hoped 
and trusted their vote to-night would be a vote which would 
srengthen that public opinion which was after all the moral 
support of all Governments (Cheers). He was somewhat 
amazed at some of the figures which were quoted by the gentle- 
men who opposed. He expected some such opposition’, and he 
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came armed with all the facts (Cheers). He was glad he 
had got his anthorities before him. Here he would quote the 
figures and they would tell a tale which no amount of rhetoric 
would ever do. The fact was this, that at the present moment 
they had more than three millions of their population who 
attended schools and colleges. And the English people who 
had representative institutions in such a perfectly developed 
form at the present moment, and have had representative insti- 
tutions of that form for a period of fifty years and more, could 
only put forward three millions of students in 1881. In 1881 
they had full blown representative institutions, and they were 
in a position to send (170 members to the House of Commons. 
In India they had no representative institutions whatever, 
nothing oven worthy the name of even elementary representa- 
tive institutions, and yet their people were highly educated 
people on the basis of these facts. Let him read a quotation 
frmn a speech of Mr. George Yule ; “Since 1858 about twenty 
millions of pounds have been spent on educational institutions. 
The number of these institutions at the present time is 1 22,000 
attended by upwards of 3,300,000 students. The numbm- of 
schools in England in 1821 was only 18,467 and the scholars 
650,000. These however have raiddly increased during tlio 
last twenty years, but it was not till 1881 they reached the 
number of the schools and scholars in India.” And, to go to 
another official authority, here is Mr. Growse, a very embmut 
antiquarian who says : “My own opinion in which I'am yearly 
more and more confirmed, is that the average of happiness, 
intelligence, culture, and general information is as high in an 
Indian as in an English village” (Cheers). He thought as far 
as the educational aspect of the question was concerned it might 
be taken for granted that they were not the barbarians they 
were represented to be (Cheer, s). The statement was made 
in the course of this debate that the Indians before the advent 
of the English were a pack of barbaria ns or somi-harbarians; ho 
believed that was the language that was used. Let him remind 
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this House that they came — the Hindoos of India^ the race 
to which he had the honor to belong — -(loud cheers) — they 
came from a great and ancient stocky that at the time the 
ancestors of the most enlightened European nations were 
roaming in their native woods and forests, their fathers had 
founded great empires j established noble cities and cultivated 
a system of ethics, a system of religion, and a noble language 
which at the present moment excited the admiration of the 
civilized wmrld (Loud cheers). They had only to walk across the 
way, and place themselves in the Bodleian library to witness 
the ancient records of Indian industry, Indian culture, and 
Indian ethics ^ therefore it seemed to him the remark was some- 
what put of place (Cheers). If the remark was made to pre- 
judice the claim which they had now the honour to put for- 
w^ard, to prejudice their claim for representative institutions, 
never was it more misplaced, for the simple reason that self- 
governing institutions formed an essential feature of the civili- 
zation of the Aryan race, and they came from the Aryan stock 
(Cheers). The lion; opposer of the motion was pleased to refer 
to the authority of Sir Henry Maine in reference to certain 
quotation he made. He (the speaker) was prepared to bow to 
that authority, and accept him as an authority on Indian matters. 
What did he say in reference to India ? The first practical 
illustrations of self-governing institutions were to be found in 
the early records of India. Their village communities were as 
old as the hills (Cheers). When they asked for representative 
institutions, or a partial concession of representative institu- 
tions, they asked for something which was in entire accord 
with the genius and the temper of the people of India, in 
entire accord with the traditions of their history, and in entire 
accord with the tenoiir of British rule in India. What had 
they done ? As he had already remarked, the British Govern- 
ment had conceded local self-government on an elective basis.. 
They had a system of local self-government, based on ' '.the::' 
represoiiiative model in Bengal, Madras, . Bombay, 'and, .the,' 
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North-West Provinces ; the whole conntry -was scattered broad-* 
cast with municipal institutions based on the representative 
model, and what was the official opinion with regard to tliem ? 
They had bean pronounced to be a conspicuous success (Cheers)* 
And what they said was this^ they took their stand upon the 
achievement that had already been made, upon the success that 
had already been attained — they said to the Government, You 
have applied the representative principle, the elective system, 
to the administration of our local affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of our local affairs has been pronounced to be a 
conspicuous success, and therefore on the basis of past ex- 
perience we appeal to you to extend the elective system, the 
representative principle, to the wider concerns of the Provinces 
and the Empire at large^’ (Cheers). He asked that House, 
was it possible by any show of reason or plausibility to dislog© 
them from a position so logical, so consistent, so unassailable 
(Cheers), They had been tried, and they had not been found 
wanting (Eoitd cheers). Therefore upon the basis of past ex- 
perience they asked them to extend the representative system 
(Cheers). He found another misconception in the speech of the 
hon: opposer of this motion (Lord Hugh Cecil), dn fact, the 
speech bristled with misconceptions. The W'Ords ^‘democratic 
government” occurred at every third line of his speech. They 
did not want democratic government (Cheers), When they 
were fit for it they would come and pray for it« At the pre- 
sent moment they did not consider themselves qualified for demo- 
cratic government, or for Home Kiile, or for Parliamentary 
institutions. Their demands were exceedingly moderate. He 
had only to state them before an English audience in order to 
point out how exceedingly cautious they were in their proposals. 
At the present moment their Councils w^ere entirely nominative. 
He should have something to say wdth reference to the sham 
character of these Councils bye-and-bye. They w^ere entirely 
nominative — the members were all nominated by the G overn- 
ment,- and they told the Government they had tried that ex- 
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periment long enoiigl) ; it was pronounced to be a fail are from 
one end of tlie country to the other (Cheers), Even the official 
organs of public opinion said that, and therefore they asked to 
have half the members nominated, the other half to be elected. 
And not only thai:, but tho President would be a Member of the 
Government, and therefore in these Legislative Councils the 
Government would always and infallibly have a majority, Not 
only that, they were so anxious that nothing should be done to 
hamper the Government in any way or to relax the bonds of 
Executive authority, that they actually reserved the power of 
veto to the Government, so that the Government might super- 
sede or set aside any decision arrived at by a majority of the 
Council* All they required in such eases was that the reasons 
for the siipercession must be stated. Was there in this demand 
any approach to democratic Governments, to Home Exile, or to 
Parliamentary institutions ? (Cheers). And wus it not desirable 
to consider the great advances that had taken place in the 
circumstances of the Government and of the country, and was 
it not necessary that some reform of this kind should be made ? 
(Hear, hear). He said that the English Government could not 
stand still where it -was at the present moment (Cheers)* It 
would be dangerous to stand still; -it wwld be positively mis- 
chievous to fall back. There was one course of policy open to 
the English Government in India, namely to advance steadily, 
cautiously, wnsely, deliberately, along the line of pruclenee and 
beneficence which had been marked out by the former policy of 
illustrious Anglo-Indian administrations (Cheers), They asked 
the Government to do this and no more. Eeferenco had been 
made to their divergent religious beliefs. Had they not that 
in this country, might he ask ? Protestants burnt Roman 
Catholics three hundred years ago, and the Roman Catholics 
paid back the compliment in the same w^ay, and not very far 
from the place where they had met that night. They in India 
had never don© that (Cheers), They occasionally had some 
little controversies, bixt nothing equal to the better controversies 
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that they had had ia this country «, Let him relate to them an 
incident^ if he was not trespassing on the patience of the IIoiibg 
(cries of Go on to show the harmony that existed between 
Hindoos and Mohamedans. About two years ago there was 
a dispute between the Simnies and the Sliias. Tliese -were iho 
two great sects into which the Mohamedans were divided and 
at a great meeting for the purpose of settling the dispute 
which was held in the capital of Mohamedan influence and 
power j the ancient capital of Mohamedan greatness, what 
did they think was the outcome of their deliberations ? Ac-™ 
tually four Hindoo gentlemen were appointed for the purpose 
of settling the matters of dispute aifecting the religious cere- 
monies of the Mohamedans (Ohoers}* * Ho should like to 
know how many Protestants would appoint Roman Catholics 
for the purpose of settling any such differences (Heai% hear)* 
Therefore^ this religious dispute was a matter w^hich had been 
vastly magnified, but only for a particular object, namely^ Jo 
throw difficulties in the way of representative institutions in 
India (Cheers). But even if the differences were much 
wider, much deeper, much more bitter than what they were, 
he claimed upon the basis of historical facts that differences in 
respect of religious matters were no bar to the introduction of 
representative institutions, (Cheers.) The Austrians and 
Hungarians fought with the utmost bitterness and animosity, 
but all their differences of opioion had been settled by the sav™ 
itig principle of representative Government. He took it that 
this was really no argument to wdiich any great importance 
should be attached. Lastly, as to social questions, it was said 
they paid no attention to social matters, but he was sorry to say 
here again there was a misconception, a misreading, a misinter- 
pretation of Indian History. The hon; gentleman who alluded 
; to. this subject seemed not to have xinderstood that the National 
: Congress movement was only a, political mianifostatioii of a 
great national upheaval which had taken place not only in res- 
pect of politics, but also in respect of religion and social institxi- 
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tiO'iis. It must not be supposed that the IsTatioiial Congress move- 
ment represented the cackling of a number of erliieated Baboos 
or ^hiiuch speaking Bengalees’’ to use the language of the opposer 
of the motion# It represented something vaster than tha^ some- 
thing far more comprehensive, far more significant, soinething 
which was likely to produce consec|iiences of the very greatest 
importance as regarded the fortunes of the people and the Go- 
vernment, In consequence of tliose agencies to which ho had 
referred there had been, a revolution in the national mind, and it 
had been felt in every department of human thought, in religion, 
in social questions, and in politics. In politics, fortunately or 
unfortunately as the case might be, they moved along the line of 
least resistance, and therefore the intensity had been most keenly 
felt there ; but as matter of fact it would be a mistake to con- 
fine its bearings to the National Congress, to overlook the in- 
fluences which had been felt in the departments of religious 
and social thought. The National Congress was suplementel by 
a Social Conference, and not only that, but a revival of Hin- 
dooism was going on of which the}^ had no idea, because it was 
not necessary for them to write their tracts in English for the 
edification of the British public. They appealed to their people 
in their own language in order that they might be religious, but 
when they had to obtain political liberties they had to appeal 
to the English people, consequently they thought they were 
only politically engaged, whereas as a matter of fact they w^ere 
engaged in matters of social as well as religious reform 
(Cheers). He wished to tell the House that they were a deeply 
religions people. The religious reform movement "was the first 
in point of time, as it was the first in point of importance. 
Eammohaii Eoy was the founder of Brahraoisni, the monotheistic 
creed of new India. EammohanRoy was the hrigiitest product of 
English education, and by a mysterious decree of fete England 
claimed his ashes p he lay buried, at Bristol, /ffle;., 
■.'•movement preceded all other movements, , then.::, .folio wed ■..■dhe' 
social ,.,'\moyement, ' inaugurated, by. Piindit,, Iswara;' Cliaiider. 
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Vidiasagar, and the National Congress came last^ and therefore 
in point of logical sequence it was the last in point of importance^ 
but as far their rulers were concerned it was the greatest. 
That was really the state of things. He just wished to point 
out to that Hoase, before he sat down^ that tliis was really not 
a party question at all (Cheers). It was a question of na- 
tional and Imperial justice. They bound themselves to no 
parties^ they appealed for justice to all^ and they had 
illustrious names on their side of the question belonging to both 
ranks of English party politics. That illustrious politician 
and diplomatist there — (pointing to a portrait of LorcrDufieriii) 
— who was a President : of that Union^ had in a despatch 
recommended the recognition of the elective system in the 
constitution of the Legislative Councils ; the House would 
attach very great importance to an expression of opinion 
coming from so illustrious a man, having behind him the 
weight of Indian experience (Cheers). Not only that, but 
another President of that Union, Sir Henry Harrison, -was in 
favour of the elective system ; and there were men, too, on the 
Liberal side of the Plouse with them (Cheers). Let him refer 
to some names on the other side. Take, for 'instance, Sir 
Richard Temple and Siiv Richard Garth, the late Chief Justice 
of Bengal (Cheers). ; Thus, therefore, the matter was one in 
which no party interests were concerned, wliieli appealed to 
that common sense of justice and fair play, that found pre- 
dominance in every Englisli breast (Cheers). Representative 
institutions were a consecrated possession which in the counsels 
of Providence had been entrusted to the English people. He 
quite admitted that it'was for the English people to guard that 
possession, to spread it, and not to make it the property of this 
people or that people, but the heritage of mankind at large. 
England was the home of representative institutions ; from 
England as the centre representative institutions had spread far 
and wide until this country had justly been called the august 
mother of free nations. The people of India were cdnldron of 
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of that mother, and they claimed their birthright, they claimed 
to be admitted into the rights of British citizens and British 
fellow subjects. He was perfectly certain that such an appeal 

made to the English people could meet with but one response 

a response of sympathy, and a readiness to grant it (Cheers), 
He pleaded before that House for justice ; he pleaded for liberty 
not inconsistent with British supremacy but tending to consoli- 
date its foundations and he was perfectly convinced that so long 
as these words, these sacred words, had any "weight, any mean- 
ing, any signification amongst Englishmen and in that House 
they would record, by an unanimous vote, an emphatic vote, 
their sympathy with their aspirations, their desire that India 
should be governed according to those eternal principles of 
justice and liberty, which were engraved deep in the hearts, the 
convictions, and feelings of Englishmen to whatever party, to 
whatever creed, to whatever sect they might belong. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering). 


PAETY AT GATESHEAD. 

A large garden party assembled in the grounds of Benshara 
Grove, Gateshead, the residence of Dr. K, Spence Watson, on 
Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of meeting the represen- 
tatives of the Indian National Congress, who are at present on 
a visit to this country with the object of setting forth the 
claims of the Indian people to elective representation in the 
Councils of their country. The wmatlier was fine, though 
chilly, and an enjojmble time was spent on the pleasant tree- 
sheltered lawn. Afternoon tea w^as provided al fresco^ The 
deputation consisted of twm Indian and two English gentlemen, 
namely Mr, Surendra Nath Banerjea B.A., Principal of the 









.UB great majority of them were seeking for in- 
tormation, and it was a natnral and desirable thino- to do on 
a point of that kind. Indian questions had had too little con- 
sideration from Englishmen, and he hoped that before they be- 
came burning questions they would be able to keep them from 
becoming party questions (Hear, hear). The question of 
India was far too great and too serious to be allowed to become 
a mere party question. Englishmen themselves had made every 
ifcoulty and created every desire for reform which existed in 
India to-day, and upon no country had so great a responsibility 
^volved as had devolved upon England in respect of India 
We had given the people of India our own tongue, and had 
also conferred_ upon them the priceless blessings of edncatiou. 

This was bringing iorth its own fruits. It was promotin<. in 

le peop e a desire for a greater interest in the affairs of their 
own countvy. A large number of the highly educated Indian 
people had formulated certain demands which they brono^ht for- 
wavd m a moderate, reasonable and absolutely loyal spiri‘t,and it 
kvould be a grave dereliction of duty on the part of England if she 
iurned a deaf ear to their request (Hear, hear). Sir William 
Eunter had lately assured them that education was progressing 
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the regular schools of India had increased from two millions 
to four millions during the last ten years. No nation in the 
world had such a record of progress in education. That rate of 
progress would be maintained, and their main object was to 
pi event any dislocation, any cataclasm, and to model the change 
in the form of administration on the change in the spirit of tL 
people (Hear, hear). He then described the constitution of 
the Congress, which consisted of about 1,900 gentlemen elected 
by about five millions of people, every religious sect in the 
whole of India being fairly and adequately represented. They 
were elected, of course, without any franchise, because they had 
■ no powmr to control the affixirs of the country, but when the 
representatives did get a potential voice in their Councils then 
they would lay down a franchise, and a rather high franchise, 
because their policy was to introduce the new system gradually 
and in accordance with the growth of intellect and education 
among the people (Applause). 

Mr. Banerjea said he was there to plead the cause of his 
country. Their programme was to say to the British Government, 
“You have given us education. You have conferred upon us 
the great boon of a free press. You have conceded to us a 
system ol local government based upon the representative model. 
For more than fifty years we have lived under these influences 
and enjoyed these blessings and now their fruits are manifest. 
You have awakened in us aspirations which we ask you to 
gratify” (Applause). They had no conception of the inten- 
sity and vitality of the educational movement in India. 
Macaulay had written of the Indian people tliat “having been 
educated to European learning, they may crave for European 
institutions.” They held that that prophecy had come true, and 
that the time had now arrived when it was the duty, and should 
be the pride, of the English people to give effect to those noble 
aspirations which they had kindled in the Indian breasts. The 
national movement in India had its stand upon the old English 
principle-— ‘No taxation without representation” (hoar hear) 
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“—ana they claimed that the Legislative Councils in India should 
be reformed (Hear, hear"). They did not in the smallest degree 
desire to interfere with the Executive Councils of the country. 
They did not want to usurp the sovereignty of England. They 
did not want Home Eule. They did not want democratic 
government at any rate at present (Laughter). He supposed 
they would want it by-and-bye (Hear, hear). They did not 
Want Parliamentary institutions. What they wanted "^vas tliat 
they should be allowed to elect the people whom the British 
Government now appointed as the spokesmen of the Indian 
people, Hay, to show the moderation of their proposals, they 
only asked that half of them should be elected and the other 
half should be nominated as they were now. The Bill now 
before Parliament could not satisfy them because it did not 
recommend the elective principle in the constitution of their 
Councils. They were told that it would be dangerous to intro** 
duce representative institutions into India. That was much the 
same argument that was used when Canada applied. Such 
institutions were granted to Canada, however, with the result 
that there was no more lojml part of the British dominions than 
Canada, and he was perfectly certain that the result would be 
the same in India. They pleaded for liberty, not inconsistent 
with British supremacy, and if they got wdiat they asked for it 
would tend to consolidate the foundations of British rule. The 
English had given them the influences he had spoken of, and if 
they stifled their aspirations he need not tell them what the 
result would be. Therefore both on the ground of self-interest 
and of duty they appealed with confidence to Englishmen to 
render them the justice to which they were entitled, and lie 
was sure their appeal would elicit a warm response in the hearts 
of all true-born Britons (Applause). 

Mr. Miidliolkar also briefly addressed the gathering. What 
they wanted, lie said, was that the' people of the country should 
be associated wdth the government of the country, but only so 
far as was consistent with .'the- maintenance of the supremacy of 
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the English Empire. In years gone by, both Mr. Disraeli and 
Lord John Bnssell — a Oonservatiye and a Liberal — had ex» 
pressed the opinion that the principle to be followed in the 
gOTernment of India was one which conid be carried on in con- 
snlktion with the people. They had the authority of Lord 
Dufferin and Lord Lansdowne — the two latest Viceroys of 
Indiaj -who could not be considered as having any partiality for 
democratic principles — that the elective principle should ba 
recognised in that country. Their movement being thus sup- 
ported by those responsible for the government of the country^ 
they had the best authority for saying it was a loyal movement. 
One reason why they were so anxious for these reforms was the 
extraordinary poverty of the people^ wdiich necessitated the 
representatives of the people taking a greater interest in the 
affairs of the country. Military expenditure had been growing 
enormously. In 1857 it was 12 millionSj in 1884 it had risen 
to 17'| millions, and now it was 20 to 21 millions. The civil 
expenditure had been going on in the same way, and therefore 
they needed that the representatives should take more interest 
in the country’s affairs. The policy must either bo progressive 
or retrograde. It could not stand still, and their prayer wim 
that they should be admitted into the sacred fold of British 
citizenship (Applause). 

Sir Benjamin Browne, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
deputation for their speeches, said there could bo no doubt that 
as two countries were drawn more and more closely together 
their habits tended to become more and more similar, and there- 
fore they could not be surprised that their Indian friends were 
wishing to become more Anglicised than hitherto. 

The lie V* W. Moore Ede seconded the rootion, ■which was 
heartily passed. 

Oil the motion of Mr, Girling the company present heartily 
expressed their gratitude to the host and hostess for their 
kindly entertainment. 

The party separated about seven o’clock. 



THE MEETING AT NEWCASTLE. 

The delegates from the Indian JTdtional Congress ttho were inti^o^ 
duced on Saturday to a representative gather huj at Ur, Sjjenee 
T^' at S071, s garden 2 ^artg Z7i Benshain held a 2 >uhh'e meeting on 
the 2 ad June 1890 at GbinetTs Cirrus, JJeic castle. The 
area of the building ‘icas occupied, ami among those present 
icei^e the Mayor and Sheriff of Newcastle, xilderman Barkas, 
Councillors Morton, Plummer, and Laird, Jjr, Spence Wat-* 
son, Principal Garnet, M\ John Havehclc, Mr, C\ G. Sinks, 
Mr, George Charlton, Mr, R, B, Uuncan, and Mr, John 
Btxon, The Mayor (il/r, Thomas Bell, J, P,') occupied the 
r : chair* ■■ 

Babo. SurcndraTiath Batierjea^ said be was reading in 
anticipation of their visit here a few days ago — (inter- 
ruption by a volunteer band outside) an admirable speech 
delivered by his honoured and respected friend Dr. Spence 
W^atsoii in 1888j and in that speech he observed certain 
remarks that "were so much in sympathy with his own 
feelings that he desired to place them before this meetingj 
and to take his stand upon the basis of those remarks. On 
the occasion of a garden party, similar to that held at his 
park on Saturday last, Dr. Spence Watson was pleased to re- 
mark that ^^the North wais the home of free causes/’ So it was 
and their member, Mr. John Morley — •(cheers) — was fighting an 
important battle in connection with a neighbouring country. 
He did not in the smallest degree desire to underestimate tho 
importance of the Irish problem, but he did say this, that justice 
to Ireland w^as no reasen why justice to his native country 
should be deferred (Hear, hear, and applause). He would go 
a step further and observe that they were a great deal worse off 
than the people of Ireland (Hear, hear). The Irish people had 
their representatives in Parliament, and they could make their 
voices heard and felt in the councils of this empire. They had 
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not a single representative in the Imperial Parliament^ not a 
single duly elected representative in their own native Councils^ 
no vpice, or part^ or share in the Councils of their Government. 
He might have a vote in this country by reason of his being a 
lodger^ hut the moment he set his foot upon his native land^ the 
sacred soil of his ancestors, endeared to him by a thousand ties 
and a thousand recollections, his vote disappeard and he sank to 
the position of the political helot and politica serf (Shame !). 
They had been crying themselves hoarse with reference to this 
matter, they had appealed again and again to the Government 
of India, hut all in vain, and now they brought their case before 
the high court of English public opinion (applause) — and tliey 
appealed to the rising democracy of these islands in the firm 
hope and fullest confidence that the claims of the 250 millions 
of human beings whom the decrees of an all- wise Providence had 
entrusted to their care must appeal -with irresistible feeling to the 
deepest instincts of the English people. They (the Indians) were 
a highly religious people and a highly emotional people. He 
had read in the Book which they held to be divine —one of 
the noblest books that adorned the literature of mankind— 
that righteousness exalted a nation.’’ (Hear, hear). Ho 
asked us to show them that righteousness Vvhich had made us 
what we are. He asked them to enforce, to redeem, a so- 
lemn promise and pledges given in tlieir name by the Par- 
liament of this country and the Sovereign of these realms, and 
he asked us to extend to them at least those representative insti- 
tutions which had always followed in the patli of Englisli con- 
quest and civilization and added to the prosperity and happiness 
of this, conn try. and- humanity at large. ' Weil, .the Government* ' 
of the French Republic was' even more generous, than the,; E 
lish Government in regard to the enjoyment of political rights 
and privileges of the Indian native subjects (Hear, hear). It 
might be a startling revelation,: but' it was none the less an ab-* 
solute truth. The native inhabitants of French India were 
brothers, men of the same race.ywith themselves, speaking 
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the same language^ professing the same religions beliefs^ oft- 
times far less cultivated and educated than those of British 
India* These men had the idght not only to send and to elect 
representatives for their great Council at Pondicherry, hut ac- 
tually to send deputies to the Assembly that held its sittings in 
Paris (Applause.) Now^ he asked them ’were they less liber- 
al, less liberty-loving, less anxious to do justice to the native 
inhabitants of India than the French Republic was ? He was 
sure they were not. He was sure the facts only needed to be 
laid before them in order to elicit from them a strong expres- 
sion of opinion with reference to this distinction, which was a 
slur upon the British AdministratioB in India (Cheers), tie 
desired from that platform to raise his warning voice, because 
they were all loyal subjects of the Crown and devotedly loyal 
to the British connection against a possible source of difficulty, 
a possible source of embarrassment which might develop itself 
into a possible source of danger. He desired and he earnestly 
begged of them not to allow the words Too Late ’Ho be 
inscribed upon their policy in connection with the Indian 
Government. Concessions which at the ..present moment would 
jdease the people, conciliate, fill them with sentiments of en- 
thusiastic gratitude, would fall flat upon them if made ten years 
hence. For God^s sake let us not have another Ireland in 
India ! (Cheers). If they wouid permit him he would venture 
to say this, because it was the absolute truth, that the only 
possible vray of averting a danger of this description which 
might occur in the future was by wise concessions, timely made 
so that these concessions might have the appearance of 
concessions made under the impulse of generosity and a desire 
to deal justly with the people of India (Hear, hear, and applause). 
He did not think lie did any injustice to the Indian Gov- 
ernment if he said it was practically an irresponsible Go- 
vernment. After referring, to the suppression of the advice by 
,:'Lord::\Dafferin in respect to representative government, the 
'speaker proceeded to refer ^ to ' the miserable condition of the 
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natives. Forty imllions were underfed^ according to the state* 
jnent of Sir William Hxintei*^ late member of the Viceregal 
Ooimcil; 70 per cent* of the land was occupied in less than one 
acre per head, c|nd millions of people had died of starvation 
under the British Government during femines which had 
broken out since 1860, while money was fritted away in fron-^ 
tier fortifications against an invasion which only existed in the 
imagination of the Government. Again, salt, a necessary of 
life, was taxed, and the poor man had to pay 2,000 per cent, 
for it above the cost of maniifactnre ( Shame !). They had 
forest laws by which the poor man was deprived of the wood he 
might use as fuel or for the purpose of constructing himself a 
house, but he might go on and relate hardships of government 
without end. They were burdened with a terrible military ex- 
penditure. He was listening to an eloquent speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s the other day — (Cheers) — in connection with the 
Potter memorial celebration, and that grand old man — (hear, 
hear) — said that militarism in Europe was the vampire 
which sits like an incubus upon the troubled bosom of the 
European Continent. If that was true of Europe, it was one- 
hundredfold more true in respect of this country. There were 
twenty millions of Indian money spent upon the military service 
in India, one-fourth of the entire revenue. What was the justi- 
fication of this enormaus military expenditure ? He had heard 
it said that it was necessary to guard the country against the 
prospect of Eiissian invasion. ’Well, he had heard of this Rus- 
sian scare since the days of his childhood, but the liiissians had 
never come, and, God willing, they would never come to the 
end of the chapter. If it pleased Providence to inflict India 
with such a visitation, and if India was prosperous and grateful 
and contented, then let him say this they would find behind 
their splendid Indian Army the multitudinous races of India, 
united as one man, ready to die in defence of the empire 
(Applause). They wanted the connection between India and 
England to subsist, to grow, to deepen, and, God willing, to 
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eadiire fot ever ; bmfc then that was possible under but one con- 
dition^ namely^ that the Government must be liberalised and 
conducted in accordance with national ideas and aspirations* 
Their government in India at the present moment was an un- 
qualified and unmitigated despotism. They said it w^as tempered 
with red tape — he said it was tempered with the caprices and 
humours of their rulers. Despotism was opposed to the genius of 
their constitution, to the instincts of their people, and he asked 
them if they would perpetuate in India a form of government 
which they had condemned outright in blood and flames in the 
history of their own country. Eememher justice was a terrible 
avenger ; it avenged himself with compound interest. Despotism 
was debasing not only to the slave hut ruinous to the master him« 
self (Cheers). They had confidence in the justice of their cause, 
confidence in their desire to do justly by them. Wherever 
Englishmen had raised their flag and settled themselves the gov- 
ernment had always been based upon the representative model. 
They were not Englishmen, true, they were not men of English 
lineage or extraction, but they had read their literature and their 
history. They had read the immortal writings of their great poets, 
the heroic achievements of their illustrious warriors, and they 
would be something less than men if they had not imbibed these 
influences and become inspired with enthusiasm to transplant into 
their country something of that noble constitution -which had 
made this country great. Were they prepared to stifle these aspi- 
rations in their breasts ? The great English heart had beaten in 
sympathy for the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the Poles, hut they 
were something more, they were British citizens, their fellow- 
subjects, and they appealed to them by that tie which bound 
them and that might endure for ever, to admit them into the 
rights of British citizenship and confer upon them the inestim- 
able boon of representative institutions, with the love and gra- 
titude of 250 million human beings, by an act of sympathy and 
generosity wdiich will be the crowning glory of an imperial and 
above all, of the Christian race (Loud cheers). 
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THE MEETING IN DUNDEE. 

A. pnUic meeting in furthemnee of the objects of the Indian 
tional Congress loas held in the Kinnaird Hall on 5th June 
1890, Councillor Matheicson {in the absence of Lord Provost 
Hunter^ luho was then in London) presided^ and there loere on 
the" platform — BahuSiirendra Nath Baiierjea^ ; Mr, M* 

N Mudholkar^ Mr, A, 0. Ilume^ C*B,^ repre-* 

sentatives of the Indian Nafmial Cangress ; Mr^ S, A, 
Chalky AssistantSecretarg^ British Congress Committee \ the 
Rev, C, M, Grantj the Rev. William Hamilton, Principal 
Peterson, exProvost Moncxir, Councillor Ritchie, Mr^ John 
Robertson of Elmslea, Mr, I), IL Saunders, Mr. Peter Mat* 
tliew, and Mr, Alexander Goto, 

Babu Siireiidra Nath Banerjea, who was greeted with heartj 
applause^ said that throughout the country they had been re- 
ceived with open arms. He was quite sure that in Scotland they 
■would at least meet with the same welcome (Applause). Scotland 
■was the home of freedom, and the mother of those Liberal 
ideas wdiich had leavened the political institutions of the 
United Kingdom (Applause). Nay, morey speaking from the 
Indian point of view — which was his point of view — ^thoy had 
many staunch advocates of the Congress movement who had 
distinguished and honoured Scottish names — names which, ho 
was fully persuaded, would go down the stream of time, and 
would form grateful recollections in the breasts of generations 
still unborn (Applause). Before God and before man the 
people of Great Britain stood pledged to the performance of 
great and sacred duties towards the people of India. The Go- 
vernment of India was despotic — it was a bureaucracy pure 
and simple — and they, the people of India, desired to introduce 
representation and representative institutions. Against their 
bureaucratic Government they appealed to the people of 
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Scotland — people %vho had great and glorious memories behind 
and were the descendants of the Covenanters — they ap- 
pealed to them to help in the struggle (Applause)* Britain 
had given to India education. Thej^ had set before them the 
systems of self-government based upon a representative model. 
For more than fifty years they had enjoyed these blessings^ and 
they would be something less than human if they were not now 
animated with the desire to introduce into their country the 
same privileges. Reference had been made to the poverty in 
India* The people of this country had absolutely no conception 
of the degrading^ miserable^ squalid poverty of the teeming 
millions of India. In India forty millions of the people were 
under -fed. They lived upon one meal a day. Then ther® were 
the di'eadfiil famines which had been referred to. In regard to 
them Lord Lyfcton raised what wus called the Famine Insurance 
Fund, which, however, had been misappropriated in erecting 
frontier defence works. Lord Lytton, representing the majesty 
and the glory'’^nd the sanctity and the veracity of a great Empire 
and a great Queen, said that that fund was to be set apart and 
to be devoted to the sole and exclusive purpose of mitigating 
the horrors of famine. Instead of that, it was spent in frontier 
works. He asked them if a proceeding of that kind would have 
been tolerated in Great Britain ? It w’-ould have raised such a 
storm that would have swept the strongest Ministry that ever 
existed out of power (Applause). Take, for instance, the 
case of the Indian policemen, and they would get an idea how 
the people of India lived* The Indian policemen -was paid 2s. a 
week (Laughter). The result of such warges was that he 
supplemented them by taking bribes. While the policeman 
had his 2s. a week, what did they think the European District 
Superintendents had ? Their salaries ranged from £300 to 
£1,200 a year (Cries of ^hShame l”). These District Superim 
tendents of Police \ver 0 the sons or the cousins of high-placed 
Anglo-Indian officials, and were exempt from examinations. 
Recently a return of such officials showed that out of fifty-four, 
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twenty-eight were relatives of officials* Once there "was a resolu- 
tion passed that these Superintendents would have to pass an 
examination. At the time the declaration was made known 
forty had enrolled their names, but immediately afterwards it 
dwindled to fifteen. On the day of examination the number 
had further decreased to eleven, and out of the eleven who w^ere 
hold enough to go forward four passed. Some of the un- 
successful gentlemen got one, two, and three marks in the 
examination for the English language, the language of their 
birth. Such would have been the accredited guardians of the 
lives and the property of the people of India (Applause). In 
addition to the enormous salaries attached to officials the country 
was burdened wdth a vast military expenditure. The justifica- 
tion for that w^as that Russia would make an attack on India. 
If, however, it pleased Providence to afflict them with such a 
visitation, and if India were prosperous, grateful, and contented, 
then, let him say, we should find behind our splendid Indian 
army the people of India united as one man to die in the defence 
of a menaced Empire (Applause). They did not want the 
Russians in India, for they knew what that would mean. The 
people of India desired Britain to remain wdiere she was, and 
would have the union between the tv/o countries made closer. 
To secure this closer union was to liberalise and conduct the 
government of the former in accordance with national ideas and 
national aspirations. Britain had given India liberty, freedom 
of the press, freedom of discussion, and they knew that the 
moment the Russian Cossack set his foot upon their sacred 
soil the spirit of liberty would take wings and disappear. All 
their liberties would disappear in the twinkling of an eye. That 
was why they did not want Russia to be there. They wanted 
the friendship between themselves to grow, to deepen, and God 
willing to be permanent and enduring for ever. The Viceroy 
of India, who ruled over the poorest country in the -^vorld, by 
the irony of fate was the most highly paid official, ho receiving 
£20,000 a year# They took their stand upon the grand old 



British principle — No taxation, no representation.’^'Their pro«* 
gramme was really but a small one* They did not want^Demo- 
cratic or Home Rule institutions, although when the time came 
they would likely ask for these two (Applause). Out of the 
great population in India there was in reality only about one 
dozen natives who were deemed qualified to hold important 
appointments. For himself, he was not prepared to plead in- 
feriority in respect of intellectual or moral w'orth. He could 
not forget that he belonged to a great and an ancient race* 
The blood of his Aryan sires flowed through his veins. He 
remembered their past achievements away back to the nebulous 
times of human civilisation, and though they had become de- 
graded, and although they had fallen from the ideals of the past, 
still the race to which he belonged was one of %vhich any man 
or any nation or any country would be proud. They appealed 
with confidence to British citizens, knowing that when Britain 
had granted their request they would have placed the Empire 
upon a foundation that could never be dislodged, which would 
guard it against the dangers and perils to which military 
Empires were exposed ; while 250 millions of devoted people 
would guard an Empire, consecrated by love, ennobled by duty, 
and sanctified by justice (Lord Applause). 


THE MEETIHG IN ALBEET HALL, ABERDEEN. 

Oil 7th June 1890 a piihlic meeting loas held in the Albert 
Aberdeen^ at which addresses were given on the question of 
Indian reform hg a number of Indian delegates^ Professor 
Alinto occupied the chair, 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, who was loudly applauded, 
said he had the honour of being one of the pupils who sat at 
the feet of Mr. Hunter, the member for North Aberdeen 
TApplause). He know of no truer or more devoted friend of 
the people of India than Mr. Hunter (applause) and they would 
rely upon him and also upon Mr. Bryce (applause) for their ad- 
vocacy of the claims of the people of India in the debate appro- 
aching in connection with Lord Gross's Indian Bill. As Mr. 
Bryce recently remarked in a lecture he gave in Aberdeen, 
Aberdonians had a peculiar and special interest in India, for a 
a great many Aberdonians had taken part in the adminis* 
tration of India, and what was still more important and 
more significant, had taken a part in the development of 
the resources of India (Applause). It was therefore -with 
some measure of confidence that the delegates appealed to 
Aberdonians — to their sympathies and, what was more, to 
their sense of duty (applause) to render them the justice -which 
they claimed at their hands, and to which they believed they 
were thoroughly entitled. (Applause). A single elector of 
the United Kingdom had more potent influence on tlio Govern- 
ment of India than the 250 millions of his countrymen put to- 
gether. He might he a voter in this country by reason of 
being a householder or by reason of being a lodger, but tlio 
moment |he set his foot upon his native land his vote disappear- 
ed, and he sank into the position of a political serf. Their go- 
vernment was despotism— unqualified and unmitigated despo- 
tism (applause and hisses) and they were seeking to introduce 
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the leaven of representative institutions into tlie Government. 
They had cried themselves hoarse npon the matter^ they had ap- 
pealed to the Government of India, and they had appealed in 
vain, and now they brought their appeal before the high court of 
British public opinion (applanse) and they appealed to the de- 
mocracy of these islands for justice and redress (Applause, 
and a voice — You will get it”;. He was sure they would get 
it; and he %vas sure all they had to do -was to explain their posi- 
tion to state the facts — “ naught extenuate, or aught set down 
in malice” — but give a clear and unvarnivslied account of the 
whole of their sorrows and sufferings, and he was sure one res- 
ponse would come from the great British heart — an unalterable 
desire to render them jostice, to render them liberty, to render 
them the dues they -were entitled to (Loud applause). He 
desired to raise the warning voice against a possible danger, a 
possible source of embarrassment and of difficulty — he warned 
them not to repeat in connection with the government of 
their Indian Empire those blunders which they had committed 
in respect of the government of a neighbouring couutry 
(Loud applause and hisses). He asked them not to allow the 
•words ^^too late” to be inscribed upon British policy in India. 
Concessions which at the present moment vvould please the 
people, would conciliate them, and win their lasting enthusiasm 
and gratitude, -would fall flat upon them if made ten years 
hence. For God^s sake, do not have another Ireland in India 
(Applause and hisses). The people in the French settlements in 
India had far more rights conferred on them than were given 
to his countrymen by Britain, for they had the right not only 
of sending representatives — duly elected representatives — to 
the Council that met at Pondicherry for the transaction of af- 
fairs, blit they sent deputies to the National Assembly in Paris, 
The position his countrymen took up vwas this. The people of this 
country had given them education. They had given them a 
free press. They had given them local Self-government based 
upon a representative model. For Si^years they, had' enjoyed 
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those privileges and those rights^ and they now asked tho peo- 
ple of this country to gratify those ambitions and aspirations 
which they had awakened in their breasts.* They gave tliom the 
knowledge, and th4y may must be prepared to abide by the 
consequenoes of it. So far back as 1817, in the very early 
days of British conquests, the first Hindoo College was estab- 
lished in Bengal for the dissemination of English education, 
and, fis he was addressing a Scotch audience, it gave him ge- 
nuine satisfaction to be able to say that the first pioneers of 
English education in India were the Scotch missionaries, spe- 
cially Alexander Duff ('applause) and the name of Alexander 
Duff was graven deep in the recollections of the people of 
India (applause) and though centuries might pass away, though 
changes might take place, that name would be cherished with 
with grateful remembrance by the Hindoos. (Applause). In 1843, 
Macaulay, from his place in the House of Commons, referring to 
that great and wise step that had been taken, used language which 
he desired to place before that audience, because that language 
had about it the ring of prophetic inspiration. It was language 
which they ought to ponder over and reflect upon. Macaulay 
said : ‘^[t may be that the public mind of India may so expand 
under our system as to outgrow that system, that our subjects, 
having lived under good government, may develop a capacity 
for better government, and, having been instructed in European 
learning, they may crave for European institutions. 1 know 
not whether such a day will ever come, but if it does come, it 
will be the proudest day in English history’’ (Applause). 
That proud day in English history had now arrived, and he 
called on Englishmen and Scotchmen to prove themselves wor- 
thy of that day (Applause). Having referred to the rule of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe as Governor, tho speaker said following 
upon the track of those great and illustrious rulers came Lord 
Eipon — (applause) — a name that would ever live in their grate- 
ful recollections, and he conceded to them local self-government 
(Applause), The resutt^of those concessions had been that a 





niigbij oliaiige had taken place in the national mio.d^ a roYolii^ 
tioii had been effected^ a national awakening was to he seen on 
all sideSj and notwithstanding that great change, the Govern- 
ment remained the same absolnte and antiquated Government as 
it was before (Applause). He had nothing to say against hiiroan- 
cracy or despotism — perhaps it was a useful form of Govern- 
ment in the early stages of civilisation. Mill at any rate hehi that 
view, but there came a time when in consequence of the cliangos, 
the institutions of a country must also be changed. That time 
had no^v arrived in India (Applause). Having alluded to 
the ^^d eg fading, miserable, squalid poverty” of many millions 
of the people of India, and to the creation of a famine fund, the 
speaker said that fund was dissipated, wasted, and misappro- 
priated — for these were the proper terms to describe it— for the 
purpose of erecting a frontier defence to guard our Indian 
Empire against an imaginary enemy. He asked, if such a state 
of things had ever taken place in this country, would not the 
strongest Ministry been swept aw^ay by a violent outburst of 
popular indignation (Loud applause). But who listened to 
the voice of Indian public opinion? They cried themselves 
hoarse, they protested and protested in vain, and therefore it 
was that they w-anted to have a voice in the government of 
their country (Applause). One-fourth of the revenue of 
India was devoted to military expenditure. And whut justi- 
fication w\as there for it ? He had looked long for the Russians, 
blit they had never come, and would not come to the end of the 
chapter; but if they did come, and if India ^vas prosperous and 
grateful and contented, he wmukl tell them that behind tlieir 
fine Indian army the Indian races, united to a man, -would be 
'TGiiiid, 'ready to. .fight and die for India (Ijoiid'applaii^se),.: '. They ■ 
Hid. not w^ant the Russians. ■ They. knew wfiat they had' to expect: 
from Russians — -they- kne.w that some of them would be sent to 
Siberia (Applause). They w-anted the people of tlie ITniied 
...Eiiagdom. .to remain; .■they 'wanted .the coiaiiectioii :..:btitweei'V 
' Ind'ia: and Ell gland 'd.eepenecl-^ God williBg, it w-oiild l;ecome 
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paved with goo<i intentions. But he would do the British In- 
dian Government the justice to say it was a despotic form of 
government tempered bT!some regard for public opinlom That 
form of government was siiiteil to stages of civilization of am 
earlier character. But. after a time despotism stagnated, and 
instead of being a blessing it became a curse. He was afraid 
that stage had been arrived at, and the people asked Great Bri- 
tain to assist them in introducing the leaven of representation. 
They had again and again appealed to the Government of 
India, and no'w they appealed to the high court of British public 
opinion. They appealed to the rising democracy of these Islands 
— (applause) — in the full confidence that when they had heard 
the people of India they would do them the justice they claimed, 
and to which they were entitled. They had given to India 
a high education, a free press, local self-government based upon 
the representative model ; they had opened up the country, sti- 
mulated and ennobled the morals of. the people, who no'w asked 
to have their ambitions and aspirations gratified ('Applause). 
They had, in fact, given India knowdedge, and they must take 
the consequence (Applause), As to the fears of a Eussian in- 
vasion he remarked that in India they had heard of this Eussian 
scare since the last forty years, and the Eussians had not come, 
and God wuTiiug, they would never come to the end of the 
chapter (Hear, hear, and laughter). If they did come, and if 
India was prosperous and contented and grateful, then he could 
tell the British people tills, that they would find, heliind their 
fine and splendid Indian army, the mnltitudinoiis races of India 
united as one man ready’^to die in defence of the interests of 
the Empure (Loud applause). The Indian people did not want 
the Russians ; the Indian people knew’' what they had to expect 
from them (Hear, hear). They loiew that some of them -would 
be sent off to Siberia, amongst them himself — (laughter) — and 
tliey kiie-w that some of the most cherished iiistitations upon 
•which the peace and prosperity of the coiintr}' rested 'would be 
taken from them. A free press would disappear in .the twink- 
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ling of an The Iiitlian people wanted the Britisli to re- 

main where they were ; they wanted the connection hetweeii 
this country and India to grow, to subsist, to dc^epeig and to 
endure for ever (Cheers)* But that wars possible only on oiio 
condition, namely, that Britain would change, the despotic form 
of her Government in India, nationalise tliat Government and 
make it harmonise with national ideas and wdshes (Applause). 
But as yet they were very far from that. The history of 
India was one long record of broken pledges, and one of the 
results of these broken pledges -was that the highest offices 
were the monopoly of the ruling race. There were 900 and 
odds covenanted civilians, and could it be believed that out of 
these only a dozen wex^e natives of Iiiilia, and the rest were all 
Europeans. He was not prepared to plead guilty to the charge 
of intellectual infeiiority which such a state of things implied 
(Loud applause). He came from a great and ancient race. 
The blood of his Aiyan sires flowed through his veins. He 
remembered that in the past nebulous times of civilization they 
founded dynasties and empires. True they were degraded, they 
were fallen, hut still modern India, had produced men of wdiom 
any nation and any people -would be proud (Loud applause). 
Well they wanted the present state of things altered. And 
liow ? Precisely as it had been in the case of tlio British, by 
trust in the people (Applause). Give tho people, he sfiid, a 
voice in the Government of their country, and tliey would bo 
able to take care of their own in knvsts. They did not want 
Home Rule ; they did not want the democratifrijistitiitions ; they 
did not want Paidiamentary government — although they did not 
entirely give np theii' claim to it wdicm tho time came— 
(laughter and applause) — but for the p]‘esent, if tho BriHsli 
peo]jle gave them what they waiuted, then tliey would do a great 
deal to conciliate the wishes and earn the g rati tide of tlieir 
Indian fellow subjects (Loud applause), 
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On Tuesday nirjht (17th June 1890) at Princes Garden J/r. E. 
(7. Schwann^ IL P, ami 2Irs. Schwann gave a dinner party to 
the Congress Delegates and held a reception in their hono)\ 
Balm Suremira Nath Banerjea in addressing the assembly 
spoke as follows : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, mj first diificiilty is tliat I am on a 
chair. I am accustomed to stand upon a platform and to move 
about a little, but here I am ^^cabined, cribbed, confined'^ within 
the limits of a chair. But my first words will be wmrds of 
acknowledgment for the hospitalit}^ of our kind host and hostess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Schwann, and what is still more for the oppor- 
tunity they have afforded us of meeting so many distinguished 
persons and talking in an informal way on a subject vrhicli is so 
near and dear to us. But the feeling which Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwann have showm in this matter represents realh’- the uni- 
versal British feeling on the subject (Hear, hear). We have 
addressed as many as thirty meetings in different parts of the 
country, I may say in almost every part of the United Kingdom, 
and wherever we have been we have been received ■with open 
arms and with the utmost cordiality. I take it that this e:s:- 
pression of kindliness is the index and guarantee of the sym- 
pathy wdiich animates the British public in regard to the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people of India, and the constitutional 
methods which ^ve follo'w in giving effect to those aspirations. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we shall go home — I am going to- 
morrow — -unth a message of joy and of hope. We shall tell our 
countrymen there when we go back, that whatever may be their 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the Government of the country, 
the great heart of the English people is sympathetically disposed 
towards them ; that there is abundance of justice and abiiii- 
dance of desire on the part of . the English people to give them 
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the justice that they demand and to which they are fairly 
entitled. We feel that all we have to do is to make a simple 
statement of our case^ to state it fairly and explicitly and ^^not 
extenuate nor aught set down in malice and then justice will 
be done to us. What we say is this. The British Government 
has given iis education, it has given us a free press, it has given 
us local self-government, it has opened up the country, it has 
stimulated thought, it has ennobled, adorned, and illustrated the 
native Indian character, and the result is that a visible national 
awakening has taken place, and we call upon the Government 
to gratify those aspirations which it has awakened in our 
breasts. We say, ^^rou have given us knowledge, and you 
must take the consequences of that knowledge, you have followed 
a policy of beneficence towards the people of India, and lo ! and 
behold the fruits of that beneficence are before your eyes and it 
is not possible for you now to recoil, or fall back upon a policy 
of repression or of retrogression. It must be thankfully noted 
that the English conquerors of India from the first moment of 
their installation in power did their best to promote the material 
and moral interests of the people. In the early part of the 
century in Bengal the first English college v/as established* 
Then, in 1835, the liberty of the press was conferred, unasked, 
unsolicited, the spontaneous act of a beneficent, kindly and 
Christian Government. Ladles and gentlemen, with yoxir permis- 
sion I would repeat the words, tlie memorable and liistoric words 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe made use of, A deputation waited 
upon him in Calcutta, and in reply to that deputation he said, 
^*It cannot be that wo are destined by an Almightj' Providonco 
to be here in India for the purpose only of collecting taxes and 
paying deficits; Tve are here for a higher and nobler purpose 
altogether, namely, to pour into the East the knowledge, culture, 
enlightenment, and civilization of the W^est,” That was said 
ill 1835. Then Lord Ripon, a name that will always remain 
enshriiied in our grateful recollections, oroivns this edifice of 
noble institutions, by giving us the great boon of local self- 
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gO¥eriiB20iit« The resnit is that change has taken place, a 
mighty change. A man '^Tho was in India thirty years ago, if 
he were to go back to that country would find its aspect changed 
to such a degree that it would be almost impossible for him to 
believe that the country was the same as that which he visited 
thirty years ago. We are progressing, thanks to the impetus 
you have communicated to us, by leaps and bounds. All that 
we ask is that the Government should accept the situation and 
prove themselves equal to it. We call upon them to do it as 
much for their interest as for our interest. A despotic govern- 
mentmay be a very good form of government in the early stage 
of civilization^ but it becomes a curse and a crime after a certain 
stage (hear, hear), and I am afraid that that stag© lias fairly 
been reached at the present moment. Ladies and gentlemen, 
you have no conception of the poverty of the people of India. 
You read in books of the gorgeous magnificence of the East, but 
these are words of fable and romance; they have no reality 
whatsoever; in the lurid light of facts they disappear altogether. 
The earnings of an Indian peasant amount to threepence a day, 
I do not think it possible to conceive of a people sunk in more 
squalid depths of poverty than the people of India. Then 
•we have our famines, and we have a costly civil administration, 
and a bloated military establishment. Add to that the salt 
duties that are imposed, and the liquor laws, which, thanks to 
the exertions of our friend, Mri Samuel Smith, have partly 
been removed and rectified. Then there is the police -which is a 
scandal and a disgrace to civilization. The Government itself 
admits it, and it is taking steps tow^ards remedying this state of 
things. W ell, we say that in order to bring about a cure for 
this state of things, it is necessary that you ^shoulcl re-model 
and^re-constitiite the Government upon such a basis that the 
people may have some voice in that Government. Therefore, 
taking our stand upon the grand old English principle that 
there shall be no taxation without represen tut ion, we press for 
the reform of the Legislative Councils,, and wo say that they 
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sliould be re-constituted upon tbe representative model. Our 
Councils are absolute shams^ unmitigated sliams. I use strong 
language^ but I speak very soberly and deliberately and under 
no excitement whatever. Sometimes men are appointed to these 
Councils who are ignorant of the English language itself^ 
although the proceedings are carried on in that language. A 
re?narkable case occurred the other day, A gentleman^ an uncle 
of Rajah Rampal Singh was appointed a member of the Vice- 
regal Council. He did not know a word of the Qiieen^s English. 
Rajah Rampal Singh was naturally anxions to know how his 
uncle got on withont any knowledge of the language, and when 
he returned after the' performance of his arduous legislative func- 
tions, his nephew asked, ^Hncle, how did you manage to get on? 
You do not know English, and the proceedings were carried on 
in English.” ^^Oh,” he said, got on well enough. I had a 
very simple duty to perform, I owed my seat to the grace 
and favour of the Viceroy, so I closely watched him and 
when I found that he held his hands up, I held my hands up, 
and when I found that he dropped his hands I dropped mine, 
and he was so pleased with me that when I was coming awajr 
lie actually shook me by the hand and said : — ^Yon have been 
a most useful member of this Council,” (Much laughter). We 
are anxious that this race of ^hiseful members” may be improved 
off the face of creation. We really wish to introduce something 
of reality into the semblance of a CounciL Lot there be no 
misconception. We do not want in the smallest degree to 
weaken the stability, the permanence or the greatness of the 
British rule in India. We do not want Home Rule, we do not 
want Parliamentary Government, ivo do not want democratic 
institutions. We shall want them by-ancl-hye when the time 
comes, but for the present we shall be satisfied with the sUiall 
modicum of representative institutions tliat that wo pra 3 r for. 
We say that half the members of our Legislative Councils Bhoiild 
be elected, and the other half nominated as before. The Presi- 
dent would bo a member of the Government, and, therefore, 
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tlie Government will have a majority, and nlKinrally we are so 
anxious that nothing should be done to weaken the hands of the 
Government that we actually propose to reserve to the Exe- 
cative Government the right of veto, so that the CJovernment 
may supersede any decision arrived at by the majority of the 
CounciL Practically the Councils will be consultative councils* 
The difference would be this — ^it is a crucial point, and it^is/W 
that you should understand it — instead of the Government 
nominating our spokesmen, we shall have the right of electing 
them for ourselves. Therein lies all the difference between the 
present system and the system which w^e pray for. This is not 
a Party question, and we do not wish it to he treated as sncli. 
If it so happens that we find one Party more than another 
showing us favour, and that we are throwm into the a'^ms of one 
of these parties, the responsibility is not onrs. We have tried 
our best in the Congress to treat the question, as far as practi- 
cable, from an impartial point of view, without any reference to 
Party consideration, and I may say that great names are found 
on both sides. There are Liberal leaders supporting our 
claims, and there are Tory leaders supporting our claims. There 
are such men as Lord Kimberley, Lord Northbrook, Lord Eipon 
and Lord Diifferin, all recommending the elective system in the 
constitution of the Ooimciis. Then amongst the Conseiwatives 
w^e have Sir Richard Temple and Sir Richard Garth supporting 
oiir claims, and not only so, but we can appeal to the high 
authority of Mr. Disraeli, who when he was Leader of the 
House of Commons in 1858 actually recommended that the 
highest council in connection wdth the Government of India 
should be re-constituted upon an elective basis, half the mem- 
bers being elected and the other half nominated. We want the 
same principle applied, not to the Indian Council, but to Coun- 
cils of far less importance and far less magnitude in ooniieetion 
with the government of the Indian Empire. I am certain that 
all we have to do in connection with ' this matter is to go on 
pegging away, appealing again and again to those instincts of 
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justice and liberty which are graven deep in the hearts and 
affections of the English people. \Ye believe in onr cause, we 
believe that persistency in constitutional agitation will culminate 
in the triumph of that cause, and above all we believe in the 
sense of justice and the sense of liberty of the English people. 
We shall, therefore, continue this agitation, and with your help 
and under God’s providence we are bound to win in the noblest 
contest that has ever warmed the hearts or inspired the energies 
of men (Cheers). 
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the EECEPTION meeting at BOMBAY. 

The Framji Cowmji InstHute mas last evcHing (filh July 1 S 90 ) the seem of 
a most cnthushtstic mass meting. Buhu Surendm Nath Bmmm-Jea, the 
deleyaUfroin Bengal, having arrived by the mail steamer, the Presklency 
A ssootahon took steps to give the public an opportimity of achmwkdgina 
the sen-ices rendered hj him and by Ms colleagues,' in a, fitting manner. 
Apu-bhc meeting ,.vas called for half-past four ; hut so early as one 
o'clock batches of people began to Me into the. room, and -i-n an hour every 
seat teas occupied. Addilioned chairs tvere then brought in, unci placed 

n-he-rever space could be found for them. These, too, toere pounced upon 

as soon as they icere placed. Still, however, an immense crowd was «)«- 
gregated at all the entrances, and pressed hich by inch into the overflomimj 
hall. Some relief was given to this seething mass of humanUg tvhen the 
galleries inside the hall ic-m-e thrown open. A tremendous rush ' took place 
and inmcdiakly they were full, four deep,. But still more -room was 
wanted. On, on they came, the enthusiastic Congress-wallas and at last 
the outer galleries that hang right over Dhobi Talao -were thrown open 
It was dangerous to do so, for they are not particularly strong, and the 
number of the beseiging party toas enormous. But that ivas the only mode 
of appeasing the crowd. These galleries were soon filled. What -were 
they among so many? A, id wJmi the- entrances wore hastily closed through 
fear that the galleries would give way under a heavier strain, an eager 
phalanx still ckmimred for admission. It attacked the hiiMing oh all 
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and the htg staircase was compUtehf Mocked. The more active of 
the assailants endeavoured to push their wag into the half and if there 
had been mg outlet at all in that direction^ these adveyitiirous persons 
would doubtless have been successful. Hindu turbans ami Parsi hats flew 
about in all directions. The struggles icere frantic^ aud it is gre.atlg to 
be feared that many persons who had met to bear ivUness hg their j^cesenee 
iliat they loced one another — politically— felt for a moment or two^ that 
they hated nobody more than their immediate neighbour. So alarming 
was the crush^ that at length the services of the Police v*ere inviUd. 
Several Eurojmm constables endeavoured to clear the kali of its over- 
fioioing occupants. The intending speetalors ivere, however^ lotli to have 
a7hd in making a last rush cn the staircase leading to the inner gallerm 
a large portion of the balustrade gave way^ bringing down ivitli it a cons- 
tahUy a young Parsi, and hoo Hindus. The Hindus got of vMhout injury ; 
hut the constable loas badly cut about the handy and the Parsl hoy was too 
much shaken to take any further interest in the proceedings. After this 
pivoof of the danger of over-crowding ythe Police cleared the bidldingfn a., 
iricey and the outer doors were closed and barred. AppfiTenily not less 
than eight hundred people were thus shut out ; while two thousand found 
sitting or standing room hi the hall. Mr. Pherozeshaw Mehta arrived on 
the sjwt a little before half past four y and was received iclth loud.upplmB€.l 
Be told the audience that he had found it very difficult to sgueeze himself 
I into the hally and ashed that way should he made for Mr, Stirendra 

Nath Bannerjea. In response to this remark some one pro 2 )osed mi ..open- 
air 'meeting on the adjoining maidan ; but Mr. Metlia tirged tlM ffwm 
were signs of heavy rain. At last a rlngmgcheeffrornilie sire&t m- 
munced the approach of Mr. Bnrendra Nath Bannerjeay and .iwhem 'M.: 
entered the Jwlly he was received with thunders of applaussy amdsb ..which, 
cries of ’‘Hong live Baku Stirendra Natli ! and ^Eongressddgay^^: tpem} 
to he distinctly heard. The platform was crowded, tvith members of the 
Presidency Association and many other leading members of thePojnmunf 
iy toerc seated in the body of the hall. Hundreds of Parsls were^presenty 
imd altogether the gathering was representative of all sectlom of Natives. 
The ^woceedings began by Mr. Pherozeshaw Mehta observing that the 
rneethig had been convened by the Bombay Presidency Association for the 
purpose of according their most hearty welcome to Mr, Suremlm Nath 
Bannerjea-y the Congress delegate-y luho had returned from England that 
miorning. He proposed that the Hon. Mr. Jeverilal UviiashunJcer Yagnik 
he requested to take the chair. Mr, A. M. Dharamsi having seconded the 
pro^wsUiony it ivas carried by acclamation. The HoMhle Mr. YajHih then 
took the chair amid loud clmrsy andy in a little neat speech introduced Mr, 
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Banner jea. After the conclusion of Mr, Javerilafs sjoeecJi, Bctbu Simndra 
Nath Bamrjca rose to address the meeting. The deafening cheers, 
however, that rent the air at this time and the imving of hundreds of 
liandhercluefs prevented kis speaking for several minutes, Ji last silence 
was restored and Bahu Burendra Nath delivered an impassioned and 
eloquent speech for nearly an hour in his usual clear and sonorous voice, 

Babn Siirendra Nath Banerjea said lie thought he should 
be something less than human if he did not feel almost over- 
powered by the splendid reception he had received at their 
hands. He took it not as a tribute paid to him personally^ 
but to the cause he had the honour to represent (Cheers), God 
grant that it might prosper and thrive until they had secured 
for their country the inestimable boon of representative insti- 
tutions. He thought there was something very appropriate in 
their having that meeting in Bombay to give him that oppor- 
tunity of rendering an account of his stewardship in the very 
city where the high honour of Congress delegate to England 
had been conferred on him. He %vas the first of the returning 
army of delegates, and he stood before them ready to tell them 
the impressions they had formed with reference to their pros- 
pects of success in England. He thought their first duty was 
to render their acknowledgments to all those English ladies 
and gentlemen who attended their meetings in thousands, and 
lent the movement tlieir weight and support. Their ac- 
knowdedgments were also due to the provincial press of 
England that very important factor in forming and modelling 
the opinion of the United Kingdom. They entliusiastically 
took up the Congress programme, and earnestly advocated 
the claims of the people of India to justice and liberty. 
Wherever they went they were received with open arms and 
w^ere welcomed with such cordiality as he took to be an index 
and a symbol of sympathy on the part of English people with 
the aspirations of the people of India, and also tlieir approba- 
tion of the methods they had adopted to give effect to those 
aspirations. All that the English people wanted to bo con- 
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vinced of was that they in India were thoroughly loyal to the 
British Crown (Cheers)* He impressed this upon the meeting 
that if they were loyal — and he hoped and trusted they would 
be loyal to the end of the chapter — and if they continued that 
appeal from year to year to the instincts of justice of the 
English people^ then the democracy of the United Kingdom, 
themselves enfranchised would pave the *way for the enfran- 
chisement of the people of India. It must be obvious that 
something like a crisis had been reached in the affiiirs of India, 
at any rate in regard to the internal administration of that 
country, and the time had come when a new departure must he 
taken in regard to the principles and policy that must guide 
the rulers of that country (India). Everyone of them was 
called upon to do his duty, England and India alike expected 
that everyone of them in India would do his duty (Cheers). 
The standpoint they took was that they should not only look to 
the interests of fche national well-being but refuse to consider 
any thing consistent wnth that well-being wMcb %Yas not 
conducive to the permanance of British rule in India (Cheers). 
There was no India for the Indians alone but in the intei’ests 
of civilization and prosperity for England and India alike 
(Cheers). Such was their view of the situation, and such YYas 
the standpoint taken by the English people to be counted by 
thousands who attended their meetings, and with one voice 
adopted their petitions to Parliament. He now wushed to ask a 
simple question ; he wished to put this simple issue to them as 
well as to their opponents. Did it stand to reason that English- 
men — long-headed Englishmen — -would countenance proposals 
or proceedings w^hich w-ould tend to weaken, in the smallest 
degree, the Government of India, or to imperil the influence of 
the executive authority of that country ? But it might be said 
that it was the easiest thing in the world to gull the English 
people especially when statements were put forward by men 
like himself, speaking a foreign language and attired in a cjuaint 
„ constiime. He did not think that a correct representation, of 
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facts# The average Englishman was singularly shrewdy he had 
a natural love of justice, a sympathy with the aspirations for 
liberty which were the crowning qualifications of the English 
people* It took a long time to move an Englishman, but when 
he was once moved, then Heaven defend his political opponents. 
(Laughter and cheers). With regard to this agitation they had 
been carrying on in England — and which he hoped for years 
and years they would carry on — they were very fortunately 
situated. They suffered from no prejudice. Their colour which 
was a disqualification in India was a source of advantage to them 
in England as they knew from the black man incident (Hisses). 
There was another remarkable thing which they must especially 
keep in mind. They w^ere much better off than the Irish* 
Less than a hundred years ago Irishmen were considered as 
nothing short of demons* (Loud laughter and applause). And 
language was used to discredit Irishmen which would be incre- 
dible in these days. The would be astounded to hear that such 
language was used regarding even that great man, that great 
Irish liberator, Daniel O’Oonuell, by such a woman as Harriot 
Martineau. Yet the Irish people had by their persistencj^ 
overcome all such prejudices, and they ^vere now on the high 
road to victory (Loud applause). And if they, the people of 
India, with such advantages in their favour did not succeed, 
then they alone, and nobody else, would he to blame (Hear, 
hear and applause). But it was not to bo supposed, even for a 
moment, that their way to success was smooth and pleasant, 
devoid of all obstacles, free from all misrepresentations and pre- 
judice (Hear, hoar). They would have to combat misrepresenta- 
tions, and misconceptions which were the result of such mis- 
representations. Of the several misrepresentations and pre- 
judices that were at work he would mention one. There was a 
misconception that the Congress had for its aim Home Rule for 
India, (Laughter). A retired Anglo Indian Judge Mj*. Keene, 
had written an article for the National Rediew—in which lie 
had the audacity to write that Home Rule for India was the 
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goal which the Congressmen wanted to reach. (Shame) ! It was, 
indeed, shamefixl (Laiightei’). Mr. Keene ought to have known 
better. They wanted no Home Eule for India, no Parliainentary 
GoTernmont, no democratic institutions. This had been said 
from a hundred platform-s, on a hundred different occasions and 
on the responsibility of a hundred different persons. Ho might 
also refer to the performances of the Calcutta Correspondents of 
two of the foremost of English newspapers— the mics 

and the limes. (Continued hisses). They might congratulate 
themselves that the Correspondents of these two influential 
papers had not iixed their head-quarters at Bouibay. (Laughter 
and cheers). But it must not for a moment be- supposed that 
they escaped the kind attentions of the.se writers. He had an 
opportunity of observing their operations. There was a sort of 
unholy rivalry between them as to who should be the first to 
flush across to England such information as would be most 
injurious to Indian interests. And what were the things that 
used to be telegraphed for the edification and iastruction of 
the British public ? Not any information that was calculated 
to benefit the people or to cure the defects of the administra- 
tion. Not a word was said about the sufferings to w-hich the 
people in the Sub-Divisions of Jessore were subjected through 
the pranks of a European Sub-Divi.sional Officer ; not one word 
in condemnation of those extraordinary proceedings on the 
part oi a Punjab Police Ofiicer whieb have filled the coiuitiy 
with surprise and astonishment. These were forsooth tluugs 
too paltry to lie telegraphed by righteous eorrespondents in- 
terested in the honour and good name of the British Government ! 
Bat what was the nature of the messages that were duly laid 
before the British public ? The British public were told that 
forty muuieipalities in Bombay had been suppressed ; that the 
Jury system had been pronounced by competent critics to be 
a failure ; and that numerous petitions had been sent fi-om 
different parts of the country protesting against the recognition 
oi the elective element in the constitution of the Legislative 
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(jouncils. E'Verythmg' tliat could tell against tlie CJoiigress wm- 
diligently. . reported ; eyery thing tliat could tell in its favoiin, 
was diligently suppressed. The telegrams that appeared im 
the Daily Mews created painful surprise ; for the paper was the 
gr<3at organ of the most advanced form of Liberal opinion and 
was an avowed friend of the Congress movement. As for the 
Times Correspondent, the less stiid the better.. Richard Cobden 
used to say that there 'were three things needed to ensure the 
, success .of any niovenieiit— a^ noble cause, steoxly and devoted ad- 
■rocates, and last but not least the opposition of the Times news- 
paper. The speaker observed that they had all tliese three ele- 
ments of success., Their cause was the noblest which could fill 
thoir imagination or stir tlioir hearts ; it wais supported hj men 
wlio had already given ample proofs of their undying devotion ; 
and fortunately or uiilbrtunateh’-, if it did not elicit the opposi- 
tion of the Times^ they had wdiat was next best to it, the opposi- 
tion of the Calcutta - Correspondent of the ' Times ! But these were 
not the only difficulties they had to overcome. The aprethy of 
: the. Biitish public ^ .w<as ■ profound. The*y were far too absorbe-d':' 
■ in : lnatte^s^ to .be in a position to pay sufficient'' 

fittentioU' .■ to ■ the . difBeiilt questions of Indian adininistratioii. 
'■Euglishinterest- had to be awakened, and the- English iniiid had, 
to be educated with ixjferertce, to Iiid-iaii matters. Their work- in 
--England',, Lad/?but. just ffiegun' ; it would havedo, be' continued,.: 
if they meant to triumph in the cause wliicli they hail talv(3ii U]:n 
'/The:;, battleSf:;^ wxxii in a day. Long and 

arduous had been the struggles of fre( 3 (loiTi oven in Boglaiid, 
her own chosen and- consecrated lionic. There was no cjiiestioii 
in 'which the English people were more deeply iiiteresteil thai'i. 

- the' repeal of the Oorii Laws, and yet it was not until after twelve 
years of persistent ugitatioii under the inspiration of the greatest 
orators of the day ' that the - Corn Laws were repealed and the 
'principles of Free Trade established. Chic of the noblest 
measures of the century 'vais undoubtedly the Catholic Emanci- 
patiou Act. It was after the most (earnest clforts extending 
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over nearly the life-time of a generation that Daniel O’Connell 
sTiceecded in removing the disability from wliieh Eoman Catho- 
lics suffered. It -was after the labours of a life-time that 
TV ilbei force had the satisfaction of ■witnessing the triumph of 
the cause to which he had devoted himself — the emancipation of 
the jSTegro slaves throughout the British Empire. The people of 
India might be more fortunately situated, but they would be 
under a very grave delusion, were they to suppose that in their 
case there was a royal road to the attainment of iiolitical 
vlherty." 1 I ^ I ' . 

[The speaker gave a short account of the v.arious meetings 
iield in different parts of the United Ivingdom, in the course of 
which he highly eulogized the work done by the British Com- 
mittee and the earnestness and devotion of Sir William Wed- 
derhuni, Mr. Caine, Mr. Yule, Mr. Digby and others, and 
eonciuded with the following appeal :—J - I 

He was sure that the educated community of India -who wei’o 
the founders of the Congress, who had watched it from its 
cradle and liad fostered it till it had become a groat power in 
the land would redoulfle their efforts in its aid, now- that the 
hour of victory rvas fast approaching. But there ■were very 
special reasons why he should make an earnest appeal to the 
iuhahitants of Bombay. Bombay was dedicated to the genius 
of philanthropy. It was strewn broad-cast -with the temples 
of charily — the monuments of the public spirit of their illustri- 
ous citizens. Above ail, it was the birth-place of the Congress. 
The words of Mr. Bradlaugh when he last heard him speak at 
.Northampton were still ringing in his cars. Turning to him 
(Mr. Baiierjea), with a look of energy he would never forget, 
he said, “You natives of India, must learn to help yourselves, 
5 'ou must expect little or nothing here.” They must learn to 
lielp themselves ; and God, the Father, of the Universe, would 
Jielp those who helped themselves (Loud applause.) 



fill RlOlPTIOif MUTING AT THl OALGOTTA 
TOWN HALL* 


Pursuant to a notice^ apuhlic meeting of the inliabkanfs of CahutU 
and its Suhurhs teas held on Mondag the 21st July 1890 at th 
Town Hall, to accord a hearty ‘welcome to Balm Burendra 
Nath Banerjea, The hall toxs crawled to suffocation and nc 
less than 3000 persons icere present, Mr. IF. C. Bonnerjee 
Barrister’-ai-Law, was voted unanimously to the chair. 

JRajah Rajendra Narahi Beh moved the first Resolutm< 
which -was as follows: — Thai this meeting heg to accord t 
Balm Siiremlra Nath Banerjea uiost hearty and cordial wet 
come on his return from Bngland as a delegate from the Si. 
Indian Nationed Congress, and to assuwe him of their high ap 
jrreciation of their gratitude for the signed sendees tohkli Ii 
rendered to our common eoimiry while there 

Bahii Kali Churn Banerjee seconded the Res.olution. 

Miinshi Iladait Bux supported the Reiohdion in a speech in Urdv. 
which 'ivas loudly cheered. 

The Resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 'With ap 


Balm Kali Nath Milter in a short speech mond then next Resoh 
tion, which ran as follows : — '*' Thuf this nweting request ih 
Chairman to sign and present on their hehalj the follounbi 
address to Balm Snrendra Nath Banerjea.^'^ 

The Chairman stood- up, and, in the name of (he nieeti/ig, read th 
following address 

To — Babii Surendra Natli Banerjea, Delegate to Eag;lancl5 froi: 
the Fifth Indian Kntional Congress. 

Sir, — Tt affords us very great pleasure to accord you a most cordia 
public welcome on your return from England after a memorable period o 
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the state of affairs in our country. You bad to awaken their sympathy 
with us ill our sense of that state. You had to convince them that the 
remedy we proposed for it, even a partial representation^ on an elective 
hasisj in the administration of the country^ was both appropriate and 
feasibie. 

We congratulate yon on your signal success in the discharge of yonr 
tnission. The impression you produced, and the co-operation you evoked, 
are full of promise to our hopes and aspirations. We could not have 
Iiad a surer guarantee for their fulhlment than the active sympathies of 
powerful constituencies and infhiential leaders of political thought 

We owe this success to the self-sacrificing zeal, the deep earnestness, 
the untiring devotion, the judicious tact, and the inspiring eloquence, 
which you, in common with your fellow delegates, brought to bear upon 
a just cause. We owe it no less to the genius of the British people ever 
ready to take up and push forward whatever makes for justice and 
righteousness. 

We feel assured that your labours wdll bear fruit, even a hundred-fold, 
in the direction of our cherished aims. May God spare you long to us 
in health and happiness, and sustain and prosper you in that noble 
patriotic career, which has already ivon you the lasting esteem, admira- 
tion and gratitude of the whole countiy. 

Bobu Stirendra JS'ath Banerjea then rose cmd sjyoke as 
follows : — 

. Mn. Gmmmm akd Cteotlemen, 

I do not use tlie language of convention or of exaggera- 
tion wlien I say that it is impossible for me to find words 
to give expression to the emotions ‘which at this moment 
are surging through rny heart. There are moments in iho 
life-time of a man wdien he may truly call himself hap- 
py. One of those moments has now arrived for me, wdieii 
having borne ni}’' share, nothing more than legitimate 
share, in a great national doty, I find myself, on my return 
home, the fortunate recipient of your approbation and your 
esteem. From the moment I landed in Bombay, I found my- 
self overwhelmed by acts of kindness on the part of nay country- 
men. On 1113^ way home from Bombay to Calcutta, there 'was not 
a town of any iaiportance which did not accord me a greeting, 
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such, as I am snre, I did not deserve, and which, I took it, 
was a compliment, not paid to me personally, but to the cause 
which I had the honour to represent in England. There are 
those who tell us that we are a microscopic minority. Well I 
will venture to say this — that tlio microscopic minority is being 
rapidly converted into an overwhelming majority. I would 
remind those, who hold language such as this, of a great saying 
and of a great truth which they will find in one of the noblesl 
books that adorn the literature of mankind. I would remind 
them of the truth that a little leven leveneth the mass, that the 
history of reform movements, if it teaches any thing, teaches 
this that a minority, it may be a persecuted, a despised, an op- 
pressed minority, if they have truth and justice and liberty on 
their side are bound to become a victorious, a triumphant 
a conquering majority. But I will not indulge in these rofioc- 
tions. They are not, perhaps, pertinent to the occasion. I will 
notintioduce the bitter notes of strife and controversy to mar 
the harmony of our proceedings of to-day. I welcome— grate- 
fully welcome— your kind reception, both on personal as well as 
on public grounds. Calcutta is the city of my birth and of my 
earliest associations ; it is the city of my sires, the citj' of my 
public labours, and this vote of to-day is what I shall never for- 
get, and shall always gratefully dierish. The address which 
you have been good enough to present, is to me a documoiit of 
groat value. I regard it as the charter of your confidence, the 
covenant of the liigh commission which you had eutrused me 
with, and which you hereby renew— it is a coinmand from this 
great meeting and from my countrymen— it is the voice of the 
people of these provinces, telling mo that as I had shown some- 
thing of fidelity in their service, I should continue in that 
seiv.ee. I bow to the authorit}’- of the meeting. I oneo again 
accept the trust which you herein renew. Well, ladies ”an.l 
gentlemen, I bring to you a message of sympathy and good-will 
from the English people. We have every reason to bo satisfied 
with the reception we mot with. The British public and the 
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I 

I ’ British aiidieBces whom we addressed^, sympathized with out 

f , aspirations; they sympathized with oar programme; and they 

; . approved of the ooiistitiifcional methods which we adopted to give 

? ‘ affect to that programme, I have always felt the greatest 

admiration for tiie Eoglisli people^ and my feeling in this 
respect has been confirmed and deepened by my experiences of 
I the past few months. A greatefj a more sympathetic, or a more 
tolerant people do not exist on the surface of the globe. You 
have no conception of the tolerance of a British audience. They 
will listen — and listen with interest and attention — to thin^e 
exceedingly disagreeable and iinpleasantj provided they are 
persuaded that you are in earnest, and that you are speaking 
what jmii believe to be the truth. It must not be supposed, 
however, that we met with no opposition, no difficulties. As 
our distinguished Chairman has observed, we met with positive 
opposition at times and we were often subjected to a good deal 
of heckling and cross-examination on the various points, raised 
in our speeches. One or twm instances will perhaps explain 
what I mean. At the meeting which w’as held at Edinburgh 
after ^ve liad spoken, a gallant Major "of the Guards, I believe, 
rose up from one end of the hall ■ and referring to our state- 
ments about Indian poverty was pleased to observe that he 
had been 25 years in India, but had seen no poverty there (he 
himself was a fat and stout man), and lie called in question what 
ive had said in this respect, I rose to:reply.. I -said that I wa's/av 
native of India, that I had spent the whole of mj life-time 
among my coiintryiBen, a'nd if it ■ wms a .questioii . of experience' 
my experience was to count' for as- ■much at- least' as his. But 
this -was really not a matter of experienee but' a 'question nf faoM 
and figures. Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji \va3 one of the soundest of 
Indian economists and he had after careful calculations, come to 
the conclusion that the average, annual income of.^a E'ative:'of: 
India was only Es. 20 against . £40, wffiich represented the 
average annual income of an Englishman, £S0 which was the 
average annual income of a Frenchman and £8 which was the 
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average annual income of a Rosslan. But if tlie gentleman wais 
Tinwillmg to accept the authority of an Indian economist I 
would appeal to Sir Evelyn Barings late Finance Minister to 
ihe Government of India, who had calculated that Rs. 27, and 
not Rs. 20, represented the average annual income of a native 
of India. The gallant Major collapsed, to the great delight of 
the meeting especially of the fairer portion. At the Eleusis 
Club, I had observed that the Indians were practically excluded 
from the highest appointments in the Uncovenanted Service, 
The statement was challenged by a gentleman in the body of 
the hall who had been out to India. Fortunately for me, the 
Eleusis Club has a Library attached to it, I had the report 
of the Allahabad Congress brought out, and read out from a 
table which, I believe, has been prepared by Mr. Parbutty 
Churn Roy, and wdiich Mr, Norton had quoted in the course 
of his speech. The figures were conclusive on the subject, 
and my querist sat down to the relief and the delight of the 
meeting. At Birmingham, Major-General Phelps presided, Ha 
is a good and kind-hearted man with genuine sympathy for 
tlio people of India. But he began by starting difficulties 
and ol)jections, Mr. Hume undertook to reply, and did it 
with such skill and thoroughness as to secure the enthusiastic 
concurrence of the meeting. Mr. Hume is known to us as a 
great organizer, but ho is also a cajatal debater and an admira- 
ble speaker. General Phelps found fault with the Congress 
programme, because it did not provide for a second cliainbcr. 
To tills Mr. Hurao’s reply was, and an effective re[>ly it was— 
that \ve did not want even a single chamber, mueliloss a second 
chamber. General Phelps had referred to the polygamous 
practices of the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal. Well, I am a Kiiliii 
Brahmin and I am not ashamed of it. Mr. Home pointing to 
me said ; ^^My friend is a Kulin Brahmin and by the usages 
of his caste he may, if he likes, marry five Iiuiidred wives, but 
lie would as soon think of committing suicide as taking a second 
wife to himself” — a statement in which I corJiallv agreed. 
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This was the sort of trial to which we were sabjecied. Bnfc 
there were difficulties of another, character, arising from the 
apathy and ignorance of the British public, from misconcep- 
tions, the result of misrepresentations, and, lastly, from the 
peculiarities of party Governinent. There was no misconcep- 
tion, which was more common or more widely prevalent than 
that we wanted Home Rule for India, We want nothing of 
the kind. We Imve said so a hundred tiroes, and from a 
hundred different platforms. We do not want Home Rule— 
we do not want to assume sovereign power. We do not wish 
to supersede the Executive Goveimment, nor even to weaken 
its hands. On the contrary, it is our belief that if our pro- 
gramme is accepted the Government, instead of being weaken- 
ed, would be strengthened by enlisting on its behalf the 
cultivated intelligence of the people of India. But the 
difficulties presented by the necessities of party Government 
are of a more serious nature, and deserve careful attention. 
Under the system of party Government, which prevails in 
England, only one or two questions came to the front at a 
time. The others are thrown into the shade. Home Rule 
for Ireland is the all-absorbing topic of the hour. The history 
of this question teaches ns a lesson which we would do well 
to lay to heart. For ninety years, the Irish people have been 
pressing for Home Rule, and now they may be said to be 
within measurable distance of victory. The truth is, the most 
baneficent measures of this century, which have adorned and 
illustrated the character of our age, have all been the product 
of strenuous effort and persistent and devoted toil. There was 
no measure of law in which the English people were mors 
deeply interested than the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the 
establishment of the principles of free trade; yet it took twelve 
years on the part of the anti-Corn Law League, guided by such 
men as Oobden and Bright to bring about this reform.' The 
triumphs of liberty are not won in a day, and this is a lesson 
which we would do well to learn. 
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Well^ ladies and gentlemeB^ iiotwitlistaBdiBg tlie difficulties 
and the drawbacks in our way^ our case was so simple that 
when we stated it, it went straight home to the hearts and 
convictions of our audiences. What wo said v/as this. The 
English people have given us high education; they have given 
ns a free press • they have given us Local Self- Government j, 
based upon tbe representative model ; they have opened up the 
country; they have stimulated thought and have done much to 
improve and ennoble the character of the people. Were they 
BOW prepared to stifle aspirations which they had awakened f 
Were they unwilling to abide by the consec|iiei.ices of their own 
Leneficeut policy We ■received - but one answer to an 
.appeal such as ■this^an answer expressive of the. deepest. sym* 
patliy ■ with ■ our -wants ■ and aspirations. ■ , We addressed ' more 
than thirty meetings in different parts of the coiintryj" mostly' !■»' 
.the Province.s« We concentrated our efforts xipon the Provinces. 
Let there be no misconception about the ' position of ^ London 
v/ith regard to tbe • rest of the country. London is not to the 
rest of England^ what' Pa-ris is to the rest of - .France. ■ , London- 
is the- last -to- take up a cry. The wave of public ■ opinion- rolls 
down from the North. London rides on the crest of the ■wave. 
-It was in view of this' iact^ that the organizers of the anti-Gorn 
Law League fixed their head-quarters at Manchester. It was 
for this reason that we extended onr operatio’ii chiefly to the 
Provinces. At all our meetingSj petitions to Parliament ■were 
adopted in support of the elective element in the oonstitniioii 
of the Councils. It has been said and quite recently by a Bom- 
bay Civilian, whose name I forget at the piresoiit moiiient, that 
we the men of the Congress are bent upon bringing about a 
state of things, which may eventually lead to the evacuation of 
the country hj our British rulers. Now, is it to be supposed 
that Englishmen, shrewd, hard-headed Eiiglisliiiien, v/oiild enter 
into a foul conspiracy with us with a view to the ultimate 
subversion of their own Goveriiineiit ? It might however, be 
said that it is' the easiest thing in the world to gull an English- 
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man^ especially when the speaker happens to be a voliibk 
Bengali Babii dressed in a quaint dress. There could be no 
greater mlscoiiception than this. The average Englishman is a 
cold^ niiimpassioned being whom it takes a long time to move ; 
blit when he has once been moved^ 'ha may be left to the gui- 
dance of his own unerring instincts. 

I have already remarked that we held more than thirty 
meetings. Our first meeting was held at Clerkeiiwell^— the 
Division of London wliich is being contested by our distin- 
giished countryman^ Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji. Mr. Eve, Ms 
rival^ has now retired^, and we may^ with some little confidence^, 
look forward to Mr. Dadabliai’s return to Parliament. We 
really want some Indian Members in Parliament, We should 
be in evidence before the House. We should have an Indian 
party in the House. Our second meeting was held at Jsorthamp- 
ton, Mr. BradlaiigMs constituency, Mr. Bradlaiigh was presentj 
and spoke with his usual energy and eloquence. I received 
something like a royal ovation; which I accepted in your name 
and on your behalf^ and as your delegate and your agent. Our 
third meeting was held a Kennington^ which was presided over 
by Mr, Justin McCarthy^ a well-known Home Ruler^ and a wcll- 
knoivn author. We then began the ■'■Western compaign. The 
culminating point was reached at the: meeting 'at Cardiff, A 
more enthusiastic meeting I have seldom addressed : what' they 
felt was not that we had asked' too 'much but. that ive haci'iisked' 
too little, '^Lisk for the full' loaf/’ ■exclaimed Mr.. Johns:tohe 3 
the Editor of the most influential , organ of public ,'opiDion' in 
South IVales^ ^"'so that you may ■.. get half- a-loaf; but do .iio.t,',wait 
for the., crumbs that may fail from ■ the. rich ' man^s/ .. tab^^ 
Referring to the attitude of sympathy wliioli Sir' Edwaiff Seid: 
the member for CarditF had 'shewn in' a letter^ addressed to the 
Mayor^ Mr. Johnstoiie said t~-l 'am '.ver}" ,:g1ad^ Sir Edward 
Reid has written the letter that he.. has '''wTitten^- for if he had 
written a different letter, it '.would have., ■/been .my' .duty to, have 
told him iliat he must look out elsewhere for a constituency on 
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the occasion of the nest General Elections. The success of the 
meeting at Bristol was due in no small degree to the sym- 
pathetic interference of Mr. Justice Norris, Unasked, iinsoli- 
licitecl, and prompted by his own sympathies he sent a telegram 
tc a friend to do all that lay in his power to make the meeting 
a success. I think, I should be only expressing your own 
feelings in the matter if I say that we are deeply grateful to 
Mr. Justice Norris for his telegram. The Yictory at Oxford 
was due much more to the justice and moderation of your 
demands than to any power of advocacy which your delegates 
might have shown on the occasion. 

We began our campaign in the North by a garden-party 
which was held in the house of Dr, Spence Watson at Gates- 
head near Newcastle-on-Tyne. Dr, Spence Watson’s is an 
honoured name. Ho has dona great service to India and to 
humanity, Representatires of all parties were invited to this 
meeting. The truth is, we organized our meetings on a non- 
party basis. We bound ourselves to no party, we followed none, 
but we appealed to those universal instincts of justice, which 
are graven on the hearts and convictions of the English people, 
to whatever party they might belong. From Newcastle we 
proceeded to Scotland, where we held four meetings, the last 
and the most successful one being held at Glasgow. The success 
of the Glasgow meeting was greatly due to the influence of 
Mr. JolmTullis, one of the merchant Princes at Glasgow, to 
•whom I had a letter of introduction from my friend, Mr. R. 13. 
Mehta, whom 1 am glad to see here. From Glasgow^ we were 
summoned by telegram to meet Mr. Gladstone in London. 
What passed at that interview ^vith Mr, Gladstone is now a 
matter of history. Mr. Gladstone is a commanding person- 
ality in Indian politics ; and if we are able to secure his support 
and sympathies in our case, -we may reasonably hop© to succeed 
in that case. The campaign closed with the dinner party in 
honour of the Indian delegates at the house of Mr, Schwann, 
the member for the Northern Division of MaBcliester» 
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Such has been onr work. We loay be said io have jnst be- 
gnn it. The superstructure will rise upon the foundations which 
we have laicl^ wisely or well^ it is not for ns to say. The work 
will have to be continued. The deputation must visit England 
from year’s end to ^^ear’s end. Four Political Agency is doing ad- 
mirable "workj but that work has to be added to, enlarged and sup- 
plemented. Branch agencies must bo formed in dilSerent centres, 
and paid agents must be employed to keep up the interest which 
the delegates are able to create in any centre. All this means 
men, and it means money. Those who do not work ought to 
pay. Those who work and pay are the very salt of the earth. 
But those neither pay nor work how shall I describe them* But 
I have no fears. If the educated community of India, un- 
daunted by the taunts of their opponents, and unseduced by the 
smiles of power, continue to tread the even path of duty and to 
show in the future the earnestness which they have shown in 
the past, then the agitation which they have set on foot can lead 
but to one result — the triumphant establishment of representa- 
tive institutions in this country. But if you grow apathetic over 
a movement, which you have so far advanced to victory, then 
you must be prepared to face the consequences of defeat and dis- 
aster. The people of Bengal are especially on their trial this year. 
The next Congress will be held in Calcutta. We are to be 
the hosts ot United India. We are to extend the funetions 
of hospitality to all that is noblest and best in the land. Ko 
higher duty, no nobler privilege could rest upon iis. We are 
to repay the debt which -we ow^e to Madras and Bombay and 
Allahabad. W e must maintain unsullied the splendid record 
of brilliant hospitality wliieli is associated with the Congress 
movement. You cannot escape from your responsibilities. 
Yon have drawm upon yourselves the eyes of your rulers both 
here and in England. By what you say, by wdiat you do, and 
above all by the spirit of self-sacrifice which you develop will 
the question be decided wdiether you are fit for representative 
iiastitiitions or not. It seems to me that in the Councils of 
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Providence, these trials and struggles arc voiiclisafed to nations^, 
so that they may qualify themselves to enter into the rich pos- 
session of that .splendid harvest of moral and. political greatness^ 
which, at all times and in all ages, has 'been the herita-ge of 
emancipated hnmanity. The Congress movement is, indeed, 
no mere political movement. Oh no I it is a movement of 
moral reform of the highest significance. The moral tost is 
the crucial test. When we have proved ourselves worthy of 
this movement, when we have consecrated it hy the >spirit of 
charity and the genius of self-socrifice, then through the bless* 
ing of Divine Providence who sanctifies every lofty endeavour, 
through the co-operation of the British public, who sympathize 
with every just aspiration, throiigh the irresistible march of 
events wdiicli infallibly lend to the good and the true, we may 
hope to rise to the attainment of those rights and privileges, 
which, when conferred, would not only be a source of inesti- 
mable boon to the people of India, hut would cover the English 
name with honour and credit and imperishable renown. Once 
again accept my most cordial thanks for the groat honour you 
have done me, and' I -can only hope and' tr'ust that .the;, day :::unay 
not be distant when it will be our pri^ulege to celel)rate in this 
.. Jiistorical. hall, .the- birtli."of represeiita'tive. iustitiitioiis:rii ,raclia.\; 





The following letter about the Congress meeting iielJ in 
Glasgow was received by Mr./R. D.' Mehta,, the acknowledged ^ 
leader of the Parsi commuDity of Calcutta, from Messrs John 
Tallis and Sons the merchant Princes of that towui : — 

Yesterday we had the great pleasure to meet your friend Mr. Banerjea, 
along with Mr. E. N. Mudliolkar from Bombay and to make their personal 
acquaintance, and we hope now also their life-long friendship. Our Mr. 
James invited a party of gentlemen to meet them at Dinner in the evening, 
prior to the public meeting, which we have the happiness to know Mr. 
Banerjea and his colleagues in the deputation, enjoyed very much. The 
convivial spirit of the Dinner Party was most sustained and animated, and 
before rising from table Mr. Banerjea in response to his health and best 
success in the cause he had come to advocate, which Mr. Tullis proposed, 
made a most eloquent and efEective speech. Ho impressed the gentlemen 
who met him thus in private most favorably, inspired every one with his 
own enthusiasm, and evoked a quick and strong sympathy all round. The 
public meeting was then gone to. The turn out of supporters for the 
season of the year — ^tliis being our holiday and summer season when public 
meetings are not usually held— was not only good, but admirable. We 
•were delighted to see so many of the citizens there all eager to hear and 
learn the true facts of things concerning India, and we assure you they 
w'ere not disappointed. Mr. Mudliolkar (after the Chairman) was the first 
speaker and he stated his case with sobriety, judiciousness and point, and 
sent his words straight home to the minds and moral convictions of Ms 
auditors. Mr. Banerjea followed. His speech was a great suceess. He 
struck fire at once. Fact after fact, argument after argument all bearing 
directly on the point in discussion succeeded each other, and as each fresh 
view '^rvas presented and led forward to a logical conclusion, the rounds of 
applause that greeted the speaker was proof that his demonstration had 
told and was felt by all as legitimate and just. Mr. Banerjea has the 
gift of eloquent speech, He couches bis opinions and proposals always in 
vigorous and choice phrases, and the charm of what he says has thus an ad- 
ditional power of commanding the acceptance of an educated and cultured 
audience. Other speakers followed, 'and Fhe . meeting as a whole was a 
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great succesf-'j and we tbiukMr. Bjinerjea, wheii.yoit see inirij will exprcs*?, 
himself as gratified and pleased with it in every way, as we were, exceed- 
higly , . . . We all here including the writer, who had the plcasuro 

of supporting Mr. Banerjea, desired Mr, Banerjea to convey to you on his 
return home our devoted personal regards wliich wc know he will be siin:; 
to do. 

It has been a great pleasure to us to accord to Mr. Banerjea and his 
friends the attention we w^ere able to give, for your vsake, and you wdil do 
us the kindness" to accept them as dune iu their deepest spirit to your 
goodself. We send you the Daily 2IaiI by this post giving a short 
accoLUit of the public meeting, wdiieh no doubt will interest you veiy 
mucii. We trust yon keep in tlie enjoyment of the very l)est of heait!?, 
lull of life and good hope as usuaL ami semling you our united,, most 
cordial felicitations, and trusting to hear from }'uu soom 


AND THE CONG^ISS 
DELEGATES. 

EtXtract froin the London Letter of the Hindu, 

if the telephone had only been so far developed and made available 
that conversation between England and India were possible, or that what 
is said in a room in London could be iieurd in Oaiontta,, or j\f:tdras, or 
Bombay, it is easy to imagine what a rush, there ‘would have been at 
half-pj^st four yesterday afternoon to the respoclive instruments in every 
town in India. The officials at the Uentral Office would have bi‘en 
worried ouh of their lives in their endeavour to comply with’ the request 
from a hundred inquirers at once : ^^Connect me with Mr. Gladstone's 
private room in tlio House of Commons, behind the Speaker's ebair.’*’ 
Not Congress-wallahs only, but even high ' officials, might have beeis 
curious to know wdiat passed in that little room at the time siateil. 
Failing the telephone to which they could themselves resort, your readers, 
must be content with a tpiill pen, and- from my grey goose-{|uili reet-ivo as 
clear and as coherent a narrative as, consistent 'with the character of 
what passed, is possible. In reply to a request Uiade to him a few days 
ago, Mr. Gladstone expressed his ready willingness to receive the Dele- 
gates from the Congress and grant them an interview. Ilis own expres- 
skm was that he should be ‘glad' to see them. 'He fixed yesterday after- 
noon as the time, and his privaterooiu in the Iloiise of Coi‘amoiJs as tlio 
scene, of the hiterview. Some of the do1.egvi.tos were, at the time the 
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OTgageiweBt was Biaclc, still ia Seotiand,, completing tliefr senes of meet’* 
lugs and had to be requested by, telegraph’ to expedite their return. They 
did so, and arrived in Loiiflon yesterday, morning. The delegation to 
-Sir. Giaclstoiic consisted of Mr. Home, Mr. Banerjea, Mr, Modiiolkar 
and Mr. Digby, Mr. Eardley ISTorton was to have been present, bot he was 
unable to attend. Punctually at half-past four Mr. Herbert Qiadstone, 
M, F., bright and cheery as is his wont, met the Congress leprosentatires 
in the Central Lol^by, cond anted them through the Inner Lobby, nlong 
t\Yo of tlie Library Corridors, to Mr. Gladstone’s room. Hero the depu- 
tation found IMr. Gladstone ready to receive them. He advanced nearly 
to the door to greet Ins visitors. Mr. Bigby introduced the Indian gentle- 
men first, and, in mentioning Mr. Horne, referred to him as the son of the 
old Parliamentaiy economist,- Mr. Joseph Hume. Mr. Gladstone greeted 
Mr. Hume with especial heartiness, twice over saying : I. wish your 
father were with us now”. The illustrious old statesman, who seemed 
‘to be in the best of health and spirits, busied himself in placing his visitors 
In the most convenient manner to himself. He has become slightly 
hard of hearing, and listens with his hand outsjDread to his ear. ' Mr. 
Hume was courteously bowed to a seat on his right, Mr. Banerjea 
to one directly in- front, Mr. Bigby and Mr. Herbert Gladstone sat ne.tt, 
and Mr. Mudholkar was at the Liberal leader’s left hand. Mr. Digby 
having intimated that the delegates wished to pay their respects to Mr. 
Gla«lstone personally and to speak with him on the Conneils' reform 
proposals now before Parliament, Mr. Gladstone signified his ocquiens- 
cence, and at once established -most friendly relations by saying, 
suppose the two Ind/aii gentlemen speak English f 

; yes,” replied Hume, '“they speak- it uncommonlj' well.” 

Ah !” sakbhe, I have often said no body speaks such good English 
and with such adttiirable intonation as 'do people from the East, Indies,” 
Air. Eanerjua explained that this* was probably, due to the through 
manner in wlpch the English, a foreign tongue, w\as grounded into them 
'l^whiie:;^^ .. ;■ . , ' : ■' ■■ ^ ^ 

Ml*. G-kidstone^ inclining his .head as if in agreement, added : It is 
‘singular, how, the’ farther you go fi’om England the better the English 
language is spoken. In France, by ■ the French ' people, It is spoken 
worst of alb In Germany things are a little -better. In Poland there 
is a great improvement, and so also in fiussia. But it is' only-.:in India 
' and by Indians that it is really v/ell spoken,' by tiios.e who are not English, 
with intonation, and clearness.” ^ 

After this pi i me lit the. conYersafiou lurned to polities, ^auJ the 



sitnation of affairs in India which had brought the delegates to England* 
( It must be understood that what follows merely indicates what, with- 
out impropriety, may be made public i;i India)* 

Mr. Banerjea spoke of the thirty or more meetings he and others 
had addressed in various parts of England and Scotland, respecting which 
Mr. Gladstone asked a number of questions. Before, however, this 
phase of the movement was discussed fully, Mr. Hiime explained to Mr. 
Gladstone the Congress position and what were its proposals, particularly 
in regard to the Mahomedan opposition. ’ This latter, indeed, Mr. Glad- 
stone himself brought to the front, characteristically seizing upon the 
central point of the Beform movement so far as it may affect the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. Mr. Plume was able to give Mr. Gladstone most 
assuring information on this point, while it was pressed upon him that 
there was no racial difference between the. Hindus and the Mahomedans, 
that there was little likelihood of any serious troubles 'existing between 
them. With very slight exception, indeed, the followers of the Prophet, 
it was stated, were Hindus who had been converted to Moslemism and 
who, because of their conversion, had not ceased to be Hindus. T|iis 
point evidently impressed Mr. Gladstone ; he signified special interest 
in it, and recurred to it more than once. Conversation thaii turned again 
to the existing situation and the course to be taken. 

“ I congratulate you, gentlemen,"’ said Mr. Gladstone, on the interest 
vdiich is taken in your subject. I do not consider the political tornv of 
the present, day is any thing like so good as it"was in the past, not so 
good as it was forty or fifty years ago. But, even then, consider what 
would have been thou^it of a proposal to grant, in however mild a 
degree, representative institutions to India ? This remark was accom- 
panit^l by a most expressive- gesture indicating the alarm with which the 
idea would have been received. “ Prom this fact,” ho continued, “'it is easy 
to sec how your q;uestion has grown, and how opinion upon it, too, has 
grown.” . 

Mr. Hume, (evidently infiuenced by his contiguity to Mr. Gladstone, 
with a gesture of his own, indicative of rising waters :) “ Yes tlie I'iosi- 
tion at which we have arrived is inevitable. It is simply the outcome 
of the forces we have ourselves called into existence in India.” 

Mr. Gladstone nodded assent, and, addressing Mr. Banerjea, said : 
“You have spoken of your meetingi^j, and of rosolutions passed in 
your favour, how .do you stand' with to the Bill now before the 
House? By the way do^'du both (turui|-|*fco Mr. Mudliolkar) stay for 
the debate P ■ ' . . 
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I Mr. Banerjea intimated that it would be,impns?iible for him to stop 
longer than another weefe, while Mr. Mudholkar said he thooght he 
shonld not go away from England for a month, 

■ Mr. Gladstone: Yes, the debate has been greatly delayed, and we 
do not know even now when it will come on. Do you expect to get any 
support from the Conservatives?” 

Mr. Digby explained that he bad recently heard, on the authority of 
an Indian gentleman now in England who was not bver*2:ealf>us in behalf 
of the Congress, and to wdiom Lord Cross had expressed himself, that the 
Government would not give way. This, too, in spite of so many of the 
Viceroys of India being in favour of the introduction of the elective 
principle, 

Mr. Hume mentioned the views of Loi'd Dnfferin and Lord Lans- 
downe, whilst another of the party pointed out that in February last 
five out of six of the rulers of India were alleged to be in favour of the 
adoption of the elective principle. 

To Mr. Hume’s statement, Mr. Gladstone' had said, Yes, it is most 
remarkable that four Viceroys should have • expressed themselves in 
favour of this proposal”. (The third, and fourth Viceroys alluded to 
were evidently Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon). The further remark 
rather puzzled him. Five out of six”, he asked, “ %vho are they ? 
Upon the names of Lord Lansdowne, Sir Steuart Barley, Lord Beay, Lord 
Connemara, and Sir Auckland Colvin being mentioned, he said, \ Ah ! 
you are .referring to subordinate Governors too. What I had in mind 
was Viceroys only. is very remarkable ’ that there should be such 
l^nani’mity”. 

The conversation , then swang back to the practical point of Lord 
Cross’s Bill and what is to be clone with it. 

Do you expect any Conservatives to vote for the elective principle 
' — Mr. Gladstone enc|uired. . ^ 

No”, was the reply ? ‘‘ or, at least, « not more than half-a-dozen. Sir 
Bichard Temple, Sir Albert Eollit, and a few others may vote for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s amendment. Certainly, not more than ten or a dozen Con-^ ^ 
servatives at most will support it” , 

And the Dissentient Liberals ? ^How do they stand on this matter ?” 

Again the reply was of an unsatisfactory character. It ran .somewhat^ 
to this effect. Little or no aid could be hoped for from the Dissentients, 
■with the exception of Mr. Caine, who* was most heartily wuth the move- 
ment. (Here Mr. Gladstone signified special interest, “ addiijg that Mr. 
Caine occupied an independent position with respect to the party). As to 
Mr. Chamberlain, he had made no secret of Ms- intention to do all he 
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to defeat the projects' of the Ootigress. He had even gone so fur ;j 
as to say that he might speak against Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion, wideh, hy-- 
the way, it was remarked, dealt only with the principle of eloetioTu, Icjiv- 
ing details — the l:ow muds or how, little — to be considered in (Joinmiltoo. 
No, it was added, there was nothing to be liopcd for from the Dissotiesd; 
Liberals. Mr Goscherds statements^ exactly tliree weeks ago at 
tliaiTiptoD, ailbrded another example of the tendeaicy of Dissenlieiifc 
opinion. Mr, Digby then described in brief terms, Mr. Goscheii^s attempt 
to associate agitators for Indian reform with Irish American Leagues. 
Mr. Gladstone relished the disco rnlitiiro which awaited Mr. Gcschen in the 
C<alcivtta correspondence of the Tmes, where tlie only^ Indian friend of the 
Fenians was found, and ho turned out to be not a Congress supporter, but 
an opponent of the Congress. 

Mr. Gladstone’s comment on this review of the situation was as fol™ 
lows’ ^^AVoll, it seems you must bo prepeured to wnut a little longer for 
the realization of your hopes. You will have to wait a while. ,, .| , ^ 

Agreement with this was expressed and it was remarked that post- 
ponement was the only thing feared ; the cause was a winning one, and 
must certainly succeed. 

At this juncture (questions in the House being over, and Mr. Smith 
about to state the viewas of the Oovernment as regards the w^ork of the 
Session, an incident which imperatively required the presence of iho 
Loader of tlie Opposition) hir. Gladstone rose, expressed the pleasure the 
inlcrview had given him, and said he must now’ gariuto the llonse. As 
he was shaking hands with his visitors, the question was asked ; 

Y’ill you speak in favour of the mhtption of the elective principle 
when the Bill is proposed for second i'eadi.ng?” 

What,’’ Mat Gladstone askixBwith an animated gvisfure, ^Gvonld be 
the use of my doing so ?,.~-My appeals count for not! dug with sutdi a 
majority as tliei’e now is in the House.” 

“That may he,” was the response; but consider wliu-t salisfaetion a 
speech, however shorh from you, in support of ]\lr. Bnullanglds amend- 
mont, %Ton]d give in India. The people there are trusting yf»u, vw>iik| be 
much indebted to you if you could speak during the second reailiiig 
dtdjate.” 

This way of putting the matter evidently appealetl to ’M]-, ttlad-slmnds 
best feelings; he was clearly shaken in his opinion “ Yes, in Imiia” Iso 
twice repented, and, without definitely saying whether he s\ould or wonhl 
not speaJe, certainly left tlie impression that he would ilo sm 
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With riHitnal expYefe^kfns of friendly 'regard 'tlie, 'great statesman and 
his rniicli gratided \isitorsr parted^ Hr, Gladstone inistening into the House 
.^li’bih;:;heldhd; thevEpeaher’s chair,; 

niori that his father would speak on the '.second reading of the Go veni- 
;i;henhHihr\'':!fie.;;'h Memher\;for.^;Leedsp^''taken;;a.;;go^^ 

interest in the quostiouj and hus .seeii idr. Bradia\igii oiiee or tsvlce u[H>n it. 

Thus eiulcd an ii'teia lew, the main points of wLicIi only have been 
given above. Some of l^Ir. Gladstone’s remarks are qiiotedj and an 
endeavour has been made to render the incident actual', to Indiari 

readers. Only those, howeo'er, who were pre.sent can fully realise the 

bright alertness, the abounding courtesy, the broad knowledge, the kindly 
manner, and the general sense of greatness evidenced in a dozen ways, 
which marked Mr. Giatlstone’s, part in the interview. The late Mr. 
John Bright once said to tlie pre.sent writer ; What you have wanted 
in India for a long time was such a man as Hr. Gladstone, or, rather, jMr, 
Gladstone himself. Noi only for the sake of yoiir hnanees generally, but 
in regard to the whole range of your administration, you have needed 
Mr. Gladstone. But we cannot spare him. He is too valuable at the 

centre. He cannot be parted with for a portion of the Empire only.'’ 

It is certainly the feeling of all who were privileged to be in Mr. Glad- 
stbne’s room in the House of Commons yesterday afternoon that Mr. 
Eriglit wuLS perfectly riglit in the opinion he e2:pre.ssecl, am! that it Is 
India’s misfortune that England has never been able to spare Mr. Glad- 
stone for service in her great Iiiclian Empire. Half-a-dozen years of Ht'. 
Gladstone in his prime would have made of __ India a more prosperous, a 
Biore contented and a more trustworthy element in the British Domi- 
nions than it is at this mornent, or than it can ever be while the present 
despotic and uusympathetic mode of rule continues. 


BEITISH COMMITTEE 



,E.vipa€t from 2Iimites of a fleeting of the British Committee of 
■ \ihe .Congress^ held on. June 24^ 1890, ": ■■ 

The meetings of the summer Campaign held in various parts of the 
'Cnited .Kingdom having come to an end^ the Committee wishes to place 
on record its sense of their great value in bringing the question of Iiidiaa 
Refonii before the British public. On the whole, the meetings have been 



ivell attended, and in every case the audiences manifested great interest 
in the reform proposals of the Congress, and were enthusiastic in favour 
of the resolutions submitted, such resolutions in every instance having 
been adopted and petitions sent to the House of Commons praying for 
the acceptance of the Congress scheme of Council retorun 

Tiie Ooniniittee desires furthei' to express its high appreciation of the 
services rendered by the gentlemen delegated by the Congress in Decern- 
ber last, who have visited England, namely : — 

Surendra Nath Banerjea, 

E. N. Mudholkar, 

A. 0, Hume, and 
Earclley Norton ; and also 

to Dadabhai Naoroji and to Syed xili Imam, residents in England ; all 
of whom have addressed several meetings : particularly does it desire 
to recognise Mr. Surendra Nath Bancrjca's prolonged and able services ; 
lie attended all the meetings and succeeded, by his powerful oratory, in 
exciting an unusual degree of interest among his audiences. 

Having regard to the number of questions before the British elec- 
torate, the Committee feels it must remark that the work of educating 
public opinion has only been begun, and that prolonged effort will bo 
required to bring the Congress proposals adequately before the consti- 
tuencies. 

jiiesolved : That a copy of tliis Minute be forwarded to the Joint- 
general Secretary of the Congress in India for circulation to the respec- 
tive Standing Congress Committees, and to each of the gentlemen, named 
therein, 

, British Committ,ee 
of the 

Ind.i AN National OoHaRE^sB. 


INDIAN"^ NATIONAL CONGRESS, 

Report of Meetings held in the West of England and South 

Wales 1S90. 

^‘'Refobm for India.’’ 

In sending you a report of the work achieved in connection with the 
meetings held in the West of England and Bonth Wales, at which the 
claims, the people of India are , making for partial representation on the 


25, Craven Street, 
Chaaing Gross, Loudon, 
Jime Both 1890, 
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Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils, were laid before tlie electors, 
and which meetings at your request I arranged, organized and attended, 
I am pleased to be able to inform you that the work has throughout been 
attended with marked success. 

The meetings were addresed by the delegates from India Mr. A. 0. 
Hume, C. B., and Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, B. A.; also Mr. D. 
Noaroji and Syed Ali Imam and were held in the following places on the 


dates mentioned : — 

Taunton 

Monday 

April 21st 

Plymouth 

Tuesday 

„ 22ud[ 

Truro 

Wednesday 

„ 23rd[ 

Exeter 

Thursday 

„ 24th 

Barnstaple 

Friday 

„ 25th 

Swansea 

Monday 

„ 28th 

Cardiff 

Tuesday 

„ 29th 

Bristol 

Thui-sday 

May 1st 

Bath 

Friday 

„ 2nd 



Although the number of those attending the meetings in no instance 
shewed, by comparing them with the number usually present at Political 
Meetings, that the question has that attraction for English audiences, 
which political questions on matters relating to subjects and to a part 
of the Empire nearer home have ; yet considering the utter absence of 
any enthusiasm, the entire wa,nt of interest in the question, the nmst 
lamentable ignorance on Indian administration and I might add in some 
cases, ignorance as to where the Indian Empire is geographically, I think 
your Committee will ho glad to learn, that although lacking in numbers^ 
the meetings were in no way devoid of interest and enthusiasm, whilst 
the subject Reform for India w^as being unfolded before them ; and 
the strongly expressed request made after each meeting that the delegates 
should, at some future date, again attend and give addresses on the subject 
clearly demonstrates the deep impression made on the minds of those 
present 

Taking into consideration the cricumstances I have above mentioned, 
the short time at our disposal for organizing, the lateness of the season for 
political gatherings, the imifornaly fine weather wdiich, with a single days^ 
exception, we experienced during the Tour, (a fact which in early spring 
militates most strongly against indoor political gatherings in the West of 
England) and that this was the first occasion on wdiich the Question was 
placed before English audiences, at least in such a clear, comproliensive 
and forcible manner, the numbers, which I herewith append as attending 
' B 



tlio BieedogB in ilie various towns will show tliat il)e means taken 'hrr 
oi’ga.ni?:ing autl creatiiig interest, and I may fairly say f«)r making mneti.ug'*' 


Tail h ton 

about 

150 

persons. 

Plymouth 


1 ,0o0 


Truro 

. - ■'-.?? ' ■ 


.■''V 

Exeter ; . 




: Barnstaple 

' ■ 

150 

■ ?? , . 

Swansea 

JJ . 

600 

?y 

Cardiff 

J3- 

700 

5J 

Bristol- 

. ■ ■ 

350 

n 

Bath 

. « 

500 

>5 


The small audience at Bristol is to bo accounted for, by tbe Jlieetorw 
there being fully occupied in the imnemliiig EyG-elcotioi.i, caused Iw tin.; , 
death of tbe late Liberal member Mr, Ha-ndd Cosban 3 i\LP. end also by 
three otiior political meetings and one large social polilical gathering being 
held on the same evening. At ]ea^st one of these was postponed to tlie 
night on which we had decided to hold our meofciDg, before it was known 
to the local committee who could not then alter existing arraugernents. 

The in cans taken to organize tlie various rnceniig’s wore by postei^fc’ 
placards, the distribution of Hand-bills, advertisements and press notices 
in local papers, and also by tickets whicli veerc free!}’ distributed among 
Polii leal Associations, Clubs and the inhabitants generally. 

According to jmur request an endeavour vnis made to make the meoting;-: 
Bon-political in their character. Speakers were invited to take part ami 
joint committees of Liberals, Conservatives and Liberrd UuioniRt^u vrerc in 
Bonied'Cistaiices' endeavoured to-be' formed ; but I regret to say. that in evei-y:' 
ease Liberal Unionis'ts and Conservatives declined - to iiidentify ■ tlierhselves; 
vfith tiie.nioveinent ; and the me'etiiigs were therefore corQpoBed ali'QOS't 
caliroly of members of the Liberal party. 

Ccnsidei’iDg the: strong attitude. the Congress has taken up with respect 
.t.toLjorcl'.Gi’os.stS'Eiil, one cannot be..- surprised at their . declining "to - support . 
the movement. 

At TAU2?T0Sf the meeting was held in the London Hotel Booms with Dn 
Wctheroll a retired Indian resident in the cliair. The Bov, 
Avelijig, M. A., Brincipal of the Independent College, took part ami tiie 
audience evinced much enthusiasm and appreciation of the facts adduecil 
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PlYMo'CTH Dieeting was lielcl lit the UiiiMbalL and was by far tbc 
largest of tlie scries. The Ber. Professor, P, E.^ Anthony^ M. A., Prcsi- 
dent of the Liberiil Asssoeiation ■ took the ^ chair. And Mr. H. lYhitfieldj ' 
Editor of the IFr.?/rr/a IJtrci^ry Ply month, in proposing the fix’st re- 
sohition, made n vigo 2 *oiis speech appealiiig for Justice for India. The 
’Oitliiisiasiu was very marked in response to the X3oints put forward by the 
l/dfilegates.; ' d-'- 

At Tiiuiio the Town Hall was itsed and Mr. Bohert Dobell, Honorary 
^Secretary, Liljeral AssociatioHj presided. The night was wet and this 
accounts for the Email audience. CorDi^shnlen like to think over political 
reforms before they get very entliiibiastic about them ; but the solid irn- 
preHsion made on those present by each speaker though not warmly res- 
ponded to, was clearly visible to and the iDcpression will be felt through 
West 'Gomw'all. ' 

: ' At Exeter; Sir. John ■ B. Pliearj a retired lndian judge, presided 'o'ver' 
vthe meeting -whioii was held' in the Athenceiim. The syrnpatbetic. response; 

, ■ 'and quickly' interjected remarks', coupled with .hearty applause . te.stifi.ecl , to. 

, the justice the' aiidieoce ,' felt ■ India .had in her.-'Gase;.- as ' laid befo.r0’. th.em. ' . .■.■ 

, \ 'At Baexstaple the president of the Liberal Association, Mr. W. P* ' 
.Tliern, M, A.',, J." P. presidecl.. The .iiieetii'ig-' was.. .held; Iirtlie Brid.ge,.H.all 
'.■and .Hortli EJe voU' elec tors showed that .India , w.ill. li'nd in that . .part; of Devo.rr 
warm advocates of he?* just demands. 

..3..: ;.. At .Swans'Ea the Mayor hir. P.: Freeman- presided at 'the. . Alb'ert, ' .Hall' 
meeting and a niiraeroLis audience most energetically^ showed that 'Wales 
would not be behind hand in espousing the cause of India so ably put 
forward. 

- .At.Cabbifp, the Bletropolis of So.utii TYales,. a remarkably appreciati.:ve 
.■■a'iid.iei'ice and , second in nuiiibers only to Plymouth was presided over by 
Mr. Movey 1\L '.P. After Mr. Hii'oie and. Mr. ■ Banerjea' had deli vere'd' ad- 
dresses, Mr. Sowleg Johnson^ Editor of the South Wales DaJIi/ News made, 
ill proposing tlie hrst resolution, a most impressive and important speech 
■ill which' lie .said, .it ivould be' of little use.for any Liberal member, or 
candidate to come to that part of TFale's who . did 'not place the clalina 
India was making for reform'-of ' her'adini'n.istrat.ioa weIi;fb'iwaiTi, in'h 
political progmmuie. The applause- of. tlmsa , present strongly expressed 
their hearty coaeiirrence with this statement, A letter was read from 
the sitting member Sir Edward Eeed C. B., M. F., which evoked warm 
approval by his earnest and cordial .support of., the meeting.; 

At Bristol a telegram was read from Mr. Justice Horris, of Caleuttaj 
formerly an inhabitant of Bristol who expressed his symxiatiij with the 



movement asked the people of Bristol to give the delegates a hearty 
reception. 

At Bristol Mr. Herbert Thomas J, P. presided and the meeting was 
held in the Colston Hall. Here also the audience, though not large 
showed a thorough appreciation of the Question at issue. Miss Carpen- 
ter’s connection with Bristol had somewhat educated its inhabitants in 
the affairs of India. 

At Bath the Guildhall was used for the last meeting of the series^ 
which was of a very satisfactory character. A very representative 
audience both in point of numbers and appreciation of the subject was 
presided over by Sir Charles Hobhousea retired Judge of the High Court 
of India, who in a long speech ably expressed his support of Reform in 
Indian administration. 

The literature you forwarded was distributed at the meetings. 

While closely taking note of the effect these meetings have had on the 
audiences, one cannot fail to observe the remarkable interest which was 
taken in the subject immediately the delegates had begun to unfold the 
first chapters of the story of Indian Administration. Where there was, 
as I have said, an apathetic indifference to the question, the speakers soon 
aroused the keenest interest and enthusiasm. 

Two causes undoubtedly conduced to this. 

The delegates have lived most of their lives in India and have 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions which necessitate the suggested 
reforms. 

Second , — The able and powerful manner in which the speakers dealt 
with the subject. 

The course of procedure adopted was for Mr. Hume to speak miJiQedi*« 
ately after the Chairman, and then Mr. Banerjea, followed : after which 
the first resolution was moved and seconded by local speakers and sup- 
ported by Mr, iNaoroji. This was done in all cases when Mr, Naoroji was 
with iis^ except at Bristol, at which place Mr. Naoroji was the first 
speaker. 

I would, with the utmost deference, suggest that this method be 
adopted, at all future meetings where practicable ; as placing ourself in 
tlie position of one of the audience, the clear and forcible manner in 
which Mr. Hume lays his case — the hard facts of Indian admiiiistratiou^ 
the condition of the people, the modesty of their demands— before his 
audience, appeals at once to the strong sense of justice in the practical 
minds of an English assembly. 
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And although English audiences may be largely swayed by sentiment, 
they must always have the facts of the case before them, however un- 
palatable, to guide them in their judgment and to fix them in their 
decision ; and it is also necessary on account of the entire absence of the 
rudimentary knowledge of the manner in which governing bodies are 
formed and the work of the administration is carried on in India. Mr. 
Hume^s statements are of especial service in this respect. 

I cannot but remark on the great assistance the Indian National 
Congress movement has already received in this part of the country, from 
the eloquent orations delivered by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. His 
command of language, range of illustration and powerful appeals rivetted 
the attention of the audiences. 

I have rarely seen political audiences raised to a higher pitch of 
enthusiasm, stirred to a deeper sense of injustice, or, at times, utterly 
electrified by the passionate appeals Mr. Banerjea made for his country- 
men to be admitted the right of a voice in the Government of their 
country. 

At all the meetings the demand was that Mr. Banerjea should visit 
them again ; and I would point out to you the great advantage the move- 
ment would gain by his presence, as that alone would ensure overflowing 
audiences in the towns already visited. I would strongly urge the import- 
ance of this fact upon your Committee as I have already urged it upon 
Mr. Banerjea himself as %vell as Mr. Hume, and in confirmation of this I 
would remind you that immediately after the Cardiff* meeting, Mr. B. N. 
Hall on behalf of the South Wales Liberal Federation, of which he is the 
Secretary, entreated ]\lr. Banerjea to revisit Cardiff before leaving for 
India, to address a meeting of tlie rexoresentatives of the constituencies in 
South Wales in the largest hall in Cardiff, at w’ Inch he x^romised there would 
be an audience of several thousands of persons to hear the claims of India, 
I will make a similar xoromise for Plymouth. 

Mr. D. Naoroji did good service by his criticisms of the financial ad- 
ministration of India, its excessive costliness in working &c ; and hope 
■was expressed that he wmiild again find occasion to address similar 
meetings. 

Syed All Imam's presence was useful in refuting the accusation that 
the Mahomedans are not associated with the Kef orm movement. 

The effect of the addresses by the delegates was also shewn in the re- 
marks of the proposers and seconders of the resolutions. I have already 
mentioned the speeches of Mr. H. Whitfield, Editor,. Western DaiJ%f 
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Mereimj and Mr. Sowley Joliuson, Editor South Wales Duiuj j'ress. Aafl 
these are no exception but mark the general expression of feeling viz. 

That indifterence on Indian ailairs is due entirely to \7nut of knowledge 
of Indian administration and not to want of sympathy with the Indian, 
people.” 

You will have noted in the daily papers I sent yon the full reports 
which the Local Press have gi%"eii to the meetings, and in some cases the 
excellent leading articles which have appeared in thiC Tfesdrr??. Dat/// 
M'ereuri/y South Wales DaUij Ncvis^ Western Thnes (Exeter) and other 
papers in sympathetic criticism o-nd support of the movement. I w'onld 
your attention to the fact, that wdicre nothing yeas said in ]>rcii'=Jo of 
the Coiigress movement little was said in adverse criticism of it ; and 
further I submit the importance wdtli wdiich the press view the agitation 
may be judged by the ftill reports of the proceeilings. 

. Aitgustinb Hox..!aY;/ 


. “The-’ ' ^Correspondent of -tlie ' Weeldy Despahefw : a ■ Biniday:;, 
penny paper published in London and wdrieli lius a ravj exten- 
sive eii’eulation there, gives the following aecoimt of an hi tor- 
view wdiich he had -with Mr. Siircndi’a Naih Baricrjeii, the 
Bengal Delegate of the Congress 

Correspondent : You have come as a delegate from the Indian 
National Congress. May I inquire what is the nature of your inission ? 

Mr. Banerjoa : The Indian National Congrc.ss ever since it held its 
first meeting at Bombay in 1885, has been pressing for the IntriKhiciion of 
tlie representatiTC element in tlie constitution of the Indinii (loveriiment. 
Nothing has been done in this direction, and it ihiuks Ibat fliO tinio hits 
come when the reform can no longer bo postponed wiili advantage to the 
country or the Government. Accordingly, at the Ifust sosBiou of tlm ('(Uh 
gress, several of us wore appointed a delegates to come over to this 
country to appeal to the English conatitaeiicics. 

Corre>spoiKlent : YTiatis the precise nature c^f the reforms you suggest '? 

Mr. Banerjea : Wq have wdiat are called Legislative Co unci Is —bodies 
which impose the taxes and make the laws. The rne,in])ers are all nomi- 
nated by the Government, They are sham councdls altogotVicr. It wcaihl, 
be the same thing as if your Parliament was to consist oxchisivoly of 
members appointed by Lord Salisbury uiuler the advice of Mr. BaJhnii'. 
We waint to reconstitute these councils upon a partially elective basis : but 



f\m soTcrcigB power will remain where it is at' present vestecl—vi^., in the 
Executive CioTernoient of the countrj. Vve say that half the members 
slioiild be elected;, the other half will ■ continue to be nomiimtecl as before ; 
and the president will be either the Yiceroy or one of the provindiil 
governorsj as the case may be ; and fartherj the Executive Government 
will have reserved to it the right of vetoing aoj decision of the council 
if feueli a step sliouul be considered necessary in the public interests, re- 
cording, of course, the reasons for such a step. The Councils will thus 
be purely consultative in their character, with this departure from the 
present system that the pooxdc will have the right of electing their own 
representatives instead of the Government doing it for them* 

Correspondent : How many meetings have you held since you have 
been in this country ? 

Mr. Banerjea : I have been here now for a little more than six weeks, 
and I' have addressed twenty meetings in diilerent parts of the country. 
We have had a "S'ery successful cam’paign in the West of England, includ- 
ing' WrJes ; and everywiiere wc have been received with the utmost 
cordiality. The proYincial Press has been esx)ociaiIy symx)athetic in its 
atUtude. 

Correspondent : Do you appeal to any particular party with a view to 

■ get what, you wniiit 

Mr. Banorjea : Xvj. We bind ourselves to no parties, but appeal to 
the sense of fairness and justice of all parties. Our meetings have 
hitherto been orgruiised upon a non-party basis ; but I am bound to say 
the syuipatb}- vro have received has chiedy come from the Liberal party 
as a party, though no doubt inaiiy Conservatives are with us in' this move- 
meat* ^ ■ 

CorrespoiKient : I suppose you are a’ware that there is a Bill at the 
preseu'c iooment (the Indiun Councils Bill) before the House of Chmmons \ 
uiiat is your view and that of 3mur countrymen with regard to tiiiit 

-".measure,! : ■■ ■ 

Mr. ... Banerjea : Lord Cro.s,s’s .Bill has. given ' rise to very seiiotis .dis- 
.appointment .at home,. .and large , meetings have been ■ held... in' the ' .cyreat: 
town, IS of India protesting against the Bill, .as.it does not pr.o.vide for' t^^^ 
elective elomcmt in the constitution of the Councils. The agitation, I am 

^ afraid,. is likely .to continue.- ■■ ■ VX; ^ 

Correspondent: What is to be your programnie- ■ in.; the'-.^ 
what do you purpose doing if the Government does not concede to you 
w.,hat .you ; w.ciiit i,ii, the, shape .of a, .partial -ex tension of represontative 

iiisii ti lions ? 
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Mr. Banerjea i Early in June ^ve go on a campaign in Scotland, bolding 
meetings and explaining our views, and we mean to repeat tins deputa- 
tion to England from year to year until we get what we want. The Gov- 
ernment has DO conception of the earnestness and intensity of feeling 
which lie behind the movement we represent. India is quite a changed 
country. We have received English education, and we are anxious to 
have English institutions in our midst, so far as the circumstances of 
India will permit. 

Gorrespondent : What is the strength of your deputation, and how 
many of these gentlemen are now in this country ! 

Mr. Banerjea : Ten gentlemen were appointed delegates to England 
by the Congress, consisting of nearly 2,000 representatives from all parts 
of India. Six of these gentlemen are now in England. 

— The People's Friend thus notices Babu Siirendra Nath 
Banerjee’s speech at the Congress-Meeting at Finsbury : — 

His speech on the occasion was magnificent and electriSed his learned 
hearers by its close reasoning, by the appropriate language in which he 
clothed his ideas,, and by the spirit whicli breathed in his utterances. 
Experienced speakers in and out of Parliament found in the Babu a deal 
which recalled the sonorous thunders of a William Pitt, the dialectical skill 
of a Fox, the rich freshness of illustration of a Burke, and tlie keen wit of 
a Sheridan. The Babu is an elective speaker and understands the art of 
striking while the iron is hot. After having kept his audience in entln.isi- 
asm with his pictorial description of India’s progress under tlie British 
Government^ after having recited the various details of that astounding 
progress and pressing upon his hearers the gratitude and loyalty of the 
people, he asks his audience — if it is wTong to petition for more privileges, 
which, granted, wall not alienate but more closely bind the peoples of the 
two countries together. He does not demand the privileges souglit, but 
shows the advantages both to England and India, if the concession is 
granted. The Congress movement was not a party movement, but one 
which aimed at the general good, politically, socially, and in other w«ays. 
The speaker was constantly applauded and his peroration was admired. lie 
pointed to himself and his co-adjuters as the results of British administra- 
tion. He referred to the ' Universities which were turning out atmually 
thousands of graduates and undergraduates, ‘^men steeped in the litera- 
ture of tlie West, steeped in your political philosophy and your political 
principles f and again j he adroitly says “having become instructed in 
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£luropean knowledge, they are craving for European Institutions ; and 
having. lived for so long under these inhuences, not only has a great change 
taken place in the outward and in the material circumstances of the 
countiy^ but a visible national awakening is to be seen on all sides/’ The 
brief extract points to acuteness of the orator ; and he has just followed 
in the wake of the greatest orators of the world— of Cicero of Borne, of 
Pitt of England and of Mirabeau of France. Throughout this powerful 
speech, he entirely drops himself and makes the Indian Natives^ cause 
his own. 

The Western Times thus speaks of the Congress demand for 
a recognition of the representative principle in the Goveimment 
of this country ^ 

Mr. Banerjea, the Indian gentleman who visited Exeter last week, 
came here to enlighten us not only as to the needs of India but in his per- 
son to show what manner of men our fellow subjects are. After listening 
to his address, there w'as little room for hesitancy in ackowledging that a 
race of whom that gentleman was a specimen were justly entitled to press 
for some share in their self-government. All Indians, however, are not of. 
the order of highly trained intellects to which Mr. Banerjea has attained, 
and thero are many considerations why it may be inexpedient to think of 
establishing a representative system from Himalaya to Comorin having 
any resemblance to that which centuries of struggle have conferred on the 
robust race of these Islands. But this is not asked for, nor indeed contem- 
plated in any measurable future. The plea of the Hindoos is for a much 
more primitive form of representation — one that will enable them to elect a 
few representatives on the Supreme Council which has the power to make 
law’-s for India. This is no extravagant claim. It is one which is backed 
up by millions of natives, whose persistent pressure is bound to prevail 
Under any circumstances the composition of the Council of the Governor- 
General would secure that preponderance of power on the side of the 
supreme authority which from the nature of the connection between Great 
Britain and her Eastern Dependency, must continue to exist as long as the 
connection lasts. On the other hand, the rights and dignity of the people 
of the country demand respect ; their thought, interests, and industry 
claim and ought to have, adequate representation in the Councils of the 
State. Nor can it be doubted that the recognition of this right would, in 
judicious hands, lead to the closer union of the two countries, whoso 
material interests are now linked by the ties of exchange in respect to & 
commerce that represent over half the total trade of India. 


c 





Tile V/ahs Dallg 2\ed'& nukes the iblio"\\iiig eoirijsii" 

iiientary remarks on Bnljii Sureiidra .Nath Baiierjea'k (ti'peeeli at 

: GengresS:' :iheetm^ 

' may surely be now admitted that India has at last found a Toico in 
CJardiSi Had the inhabitants of the town had tho slightest concep- 
tion of the powerful and magnificent eloquence of Siirendrr. Nath 
Banerjea, the learned Principal of the Eipon College, at Cabntfcj-q, 
no hall would have been capacious enough to contain the crowd 
that w’-ould have struggled to get avithin the sound of his Toiee. 
His Bpeecb, if fully' reported^ could' not fall to charmi' to elightenfuind: even. 
to..con\’'incQ,b'nt tha iinpaasioned' delivery, revealing at one :and the^same; 
timelthe' accomplished' 'orator and'' 'this trite patriot,' conibined 'w^ith ^th©'^ 
grace: of language to scarry, .every., wore! . to every heart. Wo can. liaiTlIy 
.iniagloe'' those who 'heard' it; ever forgetting it^ and 3^et those whO'Wver© 
.present lmd-to bea.t in -mind while the speaker passed from period to period' 

.. that; he -was a native' of :a.. country ..which the Queen is, pro'iid to own' :aB, a'„ 
„ portion of" ,hei’- dominions, which' all our eoiiiitijnieii, ,/.mentioi,r''with 
iiiingled pride. and' hoastfnlness, and wd;iichj, nevertheless, is , not,aIlo'wed''tw'" 
have .'any 'voic© vrhatever.^ in. the; . control or management,' ' of ‘ . its own. atairs, 
That this -is eqiihmlent .to : oppression, that it is synonymous with misnilo, 
we"m..C3d.. hardly -'add, fo.r'.''it Is wvell' . ''knowai throughout the Britis.,h.; Empire: 
as .one of. .the results, of centuries, of bitter e.xperienco, that tlios© who liave 
: no votewre shown precious little , consideration by those who make and 
administer the laws, 

V The' paper, !ms the following 

r';oiiipliineHtary'''paragrap on "Babu Siirendra ifailds speech at 
' ..tlie ..(Joloiiial-TIall:' s— ■ ■ ' 

Last nighfs meeting at the Ciolonial-IIaM to hear addresses on lodian 
reform proved that these Indian gentlemen cu» be as polished and eloquent 
aiid reasonable as our, ' Engdish ora,tors and that there is still a lamentable 
lack of information. ..o.ii'' .Indian 'matters ,anio:i!g a large class of Eoglislunem 
Mx. 'Surondra. Hatli Banerj'ea -cdiainu all by the real eloquence of l)i,s 
:'..:,spee:G'ii, and bis peroratio'n, was esceedingly flue. Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji--" 
Lord ^SaIisbuly^s black, mau —is . a.ot ■ such a'.good speaker though l\e ripeaks 
smootlil}' and roundly enough. 

Among its ‘^Echoes of tlie tlie Bomdrsrl .Ejf/>nvs 

has the following, with roferenee to Bahu Surendra CKalh 
Baneqea’s speah at 





WTsen I beard Mr. Bauerjea speak I was siirptised, startled, electrified. 
'Tlio Euglisb was pure, the pronimciatioii perfect, the rhetoric a pattern 
of style arid ability, and llio address as a whole one that W'ell deserved tiic 
apr.laiise with which it u'as greeted. We are accusioiuesl to gotjd spcjk- 
lug in Taimton — I do not refer to Mr. Allsopp’s poetical eifiisions, or Mr. 
Elton’s couvsrfeatioiiai drip— but we have seldom had the privilege of 
listening to a grander oration more ably delivered than that with which 
oiit friend from the far East favoured us on Monday evening. The only 
thing like it that Taunton has I’eeently enjoyed was that speech by Mr. 
W. keclniond, i\L P., in the aiituniEi of last year. That too was a plea 
for justice, and it produced a marked effect upon the Taunton people. 
By giving full play to the sentiments which the two speeches evoked %ve 
might kill two birds with one stone — satisfy the liealthy requirements of 
Ireland and India — and so do our duty — in other words vole ‘for and re- 
turn Liberal members for TauatoU and Somerset, The rest would follow 
as a necessary sequence. 

The Royal Cornioall Q-a^ette writes about the present 
^CongresS' agitation as follows 'ly 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea, a learned Indian gentleman, is doing 
good service by going on tour to awaken some interest in his country 
among us Britishers. Tiio fact that each voter in this country has some 
measure of responsihility for the well-being and iia])piness of nearly three 
hundred millions of our fellow creatures the far East is hardly sufii> 
cieutly realised by many of us. Everybody agrees that an effort should 
be made to awaken the people of this country to a sense of their respon- 
sibility to India and of t heir duty to govern it, according to Lord North- 
brook’s mayim, for the benefit of the peo|,)le of India. And now the ap- 
peal comes to ub in the form of a request, which was urged at the Truro 
Town Hall last ev^ming, to extend some sort of Home Bale to India. 
Tiiere are two dilferent ways in which we may view' India and the other 
groat dependencies of tlio British Empire. We may look upon them 
merely as the cause of oor national aggrandisement a, nr! prosperity, or wm 
may look upon them as put into our eliargfd by the Provide nee of Goil 
in order that we may promote their happiness and welfare. Of course 
■ .tlie latter is ■ the m or© creditable . as w^-eli as' the. high er way' ■ of reg'arding: ' ; 
■^pur;great:em|3ire.;\Vv-^ lb; 'If"' 

The .Newcastle' Datly^ Leader .tliiiS’ , 'speaks. ; of tlie;^ ; Congress ; 
■Meeting held iii' .Newcastle^— ' ■ 

■ it is .perfectly .certain that no Eiiglish'me.n have; eveiy.,. at I anytime p.ut ,■ 
forward a plea for political justice with so iittl© exaggeration and with 
'siiclr^esceileiit .;'goQd, . sense,, ,'as characterised.' tiie.; t\yo.l.ndiaiis', '.yesterday.,' ; 
They were' askiog for the .siiiallest’ possible instalment of a,, .gTcat .reform, 
They were contemliug for the dignity of their country, for elementary 
rights of citizenship, and for an amount of political liberty .so small that 
the, meanest of Englishmen woidd reject it with derision. In making 
these demand/, nfivcrlhcless, they displayed a patle.o'cc and ■luoderatikm of; 
temper which might almost be called excessive, and Mr. Banerjea 's argu- 
rmuits ■were ns ycninrkablo for the statesiuanlike breatlr.h with wklcli he 
dill justice to the exigencies of onr imp^orial position as for the eloquouce 
miikforc© with -^Yhicli he pointed to the verongs of his countryman. 
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The Imlmn delegates do well to place their case before the Englfsli 
public, bub they must not forget their public at home. English Govern- 
ments, as all our own experience has proved, help those who help them- 
selves. Not a single victory of our domestic progress has been won until 
resistance was no longer possible, Mr. Banerjea wisely said yesterday 
that do not want another Ireland in India. We do not want it, but, 
when eighty-five Irish members of Parliament'are asking for self-govern- 
ment and are asking for it in vain, the lesson is too plain to be misunder- 
stood. India must show itself in earnest, and when it has spoken with an 
emphasis and unanimity not to be mistaken the English people will be in 
earnest also. 

Talking of the possible outcome of the proceedings of the 
Congress Depiitation, the Morning Post vsays : — 

Let us imagine Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea addresssing an English 
audience and telling them that he was a sample of what British rule had 
produced among the higher classes of natives — yet he was declared to be 
unfit to exercise the franchise and elect a representative to a council which 
even under the scheme of the Congress, would still be completely control- 
led by the official element. Such a man, speaking with the wonderful 
force and effect with which he is endowed, would, and will readily persuade 
his hearers that to refuse to grant a modicum of self-government to his 
bretbern is absurd and unreasonable, and they will quickly accept the ex- 
planation that the officials of the Indian Government fear the exercise of 
the right of enquiry and interpellation if possessed by popularly elected 
critics. 

The West Middlesex Advertiser thus writes abotit the CongresB 
Meeting held at the Eleiisis Olnb, Chelsea. 

The hal! w'as very crowded, and many well-known local politicians 
were present. At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Banerjea was subject- 
ed to a great deal of friendly speaking which he stood remarkably well 
answering'' all the questions vrifh a tact and smartness which put tln3 largo 
audience in great humour. Mr. Cotton characterised Mr. Baneijea’s 
lecture as “ %'ery able and lucid/^ and Mr. Smith, ‘‘as a splendid evidence 
of the capacity of the Indian mind.’’ 

A correspondent writes to India on the same subject as 
follows : — 

How Tfondevfully happy in their selection has been the National 
Congress in such an able advocate as Mr. Banerjoe. I am sure, sir, there 
were members present deeply impressed by his elocpience and th (3 lucidity 
of his explanation and answers to the many qfieations submitted to him. 
And all must have felt Ins vast superiority over ourselves from an 
intellectual point of view, and that it is a gross injustice tliat such vast 
numbers of our Indian bretbern are outside the pale and with no voice 
in the constitution or government of their country. Such earnestness, 
eloquence and clearness displayed by Mr. Banerjea in his appeal for 
simple justice for his countrymen will, I feel sure, soon be crowned with 
glorious success. 

Mr, F, Sonleg Johnstone says:— 

Before resuming his seat he said that he could not sit down without 
expressing his admiration^ of the magnificent speech they harl had that 
night from Principal Banerjea. Its felicitous language, its eioquencej its 
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earnest enthusiasna, audits dignified and stately deliTevy compelled him 
to say that he had rarely, if ever, heard it surpassed at any of their 
meetings. 


MISOOISrCEPTIONS ABOUT INDIA. 

As a sequel to the meetings held in Newcastle, the following corres- 
pondence, taken from th§ Nexoccmtle, Daily Ghronicle^ will be of interest : — 

notice in the interesting article entitled Kepresentative Gov- 
ernment in India^* which appeared in youi" issue of yesterday some mis- 
conceptions which, with your accustomed love of accuracy, you will, I 
am sure, be glad to have removed. 

Your remark that Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea met on the 20th 
March some *70 of his friends at a dinner party in Calcutta, who made 
speeches and wished him hearty success on his present mission, and you 
very rightly remark that a convivial gathering like this does not entitle ’ 
Mr. Banerjea to plead on behalf of the people of India. You were not 
aware, I presume, that Messrs. Banerjea and Mudholkar’s claim to apeak 
for and on behalf of the people of India is based on the fact that they 
were unanimously appointed to perform this task by the 1,900 delegates 
in public session assembled at Christinas last at Bombay, and that these 
1,900 delegates had been elected by over five millions of voters in every 
province, in every district, nay in every at all considerable town in British 
India (Burma excluded), and lastly that these five millions of voters, 
directly as heads of house-holds and village notables, represented nearly, 
if not quite, one hundred millions of the population, and, indirectly, the 
general sense of the people as a whole. 

You are under the impression that it is absurd to speak of an Indian 
nation because India is nearly as big as Europe and includes numerous 
provinces whose people were at one time almost as distinct as those of 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. But if all the countries of Europe 
liad^ been for one hundred years under a common Government, and had 
for 50 years been educated in a common language, and nurtured as it 
were on the same literature— if they were all under precisely the same 
codes of law, civil and criminal, all paid precisely the same taxes, nil 
served in the same army, all had exactly the same secular interests ; in 
such a ease — and this is precisely India’s case there wmuld be, I submit, 
no absm’dity in speaking of the European nation. As a matter of fact 
all the several peoples inhabiting British India are far more nationalised 
as one than are the people who inhabit the Austrian Empire for instance, 
and yet no one thus far has denounced it as absurd to speak of the 
Austrian nation. 

Then referring to Mr. Mudholkar’s remark that, as regards the Con- 
gress movement, there was unanimity amongst the people of India 
^^from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin’’ (whibli is the simple truth) you 
remark *dn truth, however, there is no such unanimity, on the contrary 
there is desperate native hostility to the movement.” In this matter, 
believe me, you have been quite misinformed. There is practically no 
native hostility to the Congress movement. Out of the 210 millions of 
Indians under our direct rule there are not even a quarter of a million 
opposed to either the Congress or its programme. There are a few 
Mohamedans, men who have been, and are, seeking favours at the hands 
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of the otlielalB^ who haT6, to please the bureaucrats they toadjj raised a 
factitious ojjpositioiij but they have been omphatically clenonGced hy the 
great bulk of their co-religionists. ' Thera arc also two or llireo Iluidus 
of soiiie little (but not great) reputation who, in a mihl, hali~lic;irterl 
have found fault with particular items in the Congress programme ; buV 
setting these inappreciable fimtious aside, the whole oi the people of 
India are thoroughly unanimous in supporting tlio Congress. 

As for the Bajah of Bhinga, if you had any conception of who and 
what this miserable person is you would have been the last man to speak 
of him as bearing the most inlluential name in Oiidh. lie Is a new Gov- 
ernment Bajah, absolutely devoid of the smallest iiifluoiico and only 
half-educated, and the letters that appeared in liis name, and which he 
is unable to understand much loss townte, were written, as Sir C. JJilke 
truly says in his recent wmrk, by a prominent English oillcial. Ilm 
Hajputs to a man, specially and prominently, are with tho Congress, as 
are the Mahrattas and Panjabis. 

Lastly, when you speak of the ascendency of the Bengalis you are 
clearly not aware that at the last Coirgress out of 1,000 del eglitos not 
above 150 wore Bengalis, and, .even if we include the Beliaris, a stahva.rtj 
Hudustani-speakiiig people, though under tlie Bengal Government, and 
also all the stray Bengalis "who were elected in otlicr provihees, they 
were less than 200 in number. — Yours obediently, 

ALLAlsT 0. HXTME, 

■Genenil Secrelury of the IfuUitn Ncdloncd^ 

Newcastle, June 4th ISOO. 


REPEESENTATIYS C40VSENMSNT I.N lEBLL 

We gladly give publicity to the letter from iFdr. A. 0. Ilnnio, General 
Secretary of the Indian Hational Congress, aiiiiiiadveriing on the article in 
our Tuesday's issue under the heading, ‘‘Bepreacniativo Governnu^it in 
India.” We are indebted to the writer for th.e stateniont of his views on 
tho subject, being satisfied notwithstrunling tho ilifibreneoB iriade to a]>|'»oar 
between us, we ai’e ecpmlly desirous of getting at tlie sinrple truth of tho 
matter, and equally anxious for the wcliare of the popuh'Uhujs of India. 
But while ready to accept the eorreetion of our correspoiiileat, it is siircly 
not unreasonable of us, in the first place, tews^otpilr^-. ironi Idni evidence 
tint there is room for correction — proof, in s'horu, that we arc-? in err^.)r. 
He begins by finding* built vrith us for harritig- called in prcc'sti-ju the al- 
legation that Messrs. Mudlxolkar and Bancrjca ere the representatives of 
250,000,000, people. Now’- we hold that anybody in niiy country of Etirope 
is entitled, on the face of it, to call in queslion .-.iic'n JUi uHi^gal isai, iira-.- 
nnich as the bare possibility of goitlng at the ]>o]dir.d (']doi'>'H oi 
millions is sometliing lying wholly beyond all Earco:-; n it 

wonid appear to be a yet, more prmiuuiicsd inqirj.Mnisjli'r m fndi--!, wlicrc 
the iuterpopiilar differeuccH nre dorqi-seated andi wldo-sprcad, wdiorc the 
tongues are multitudinous, the religions and races anbagonisde, ’vlwre tho 
baih'arian has not dreamed of political conAGeracy wilh the Bahn, and 
■%vhere there exists no organised mcciiauism for wciccnl rating the vtdo and 
testing its validity. Mr. Humo, it is true, ctOiohlcraldy iiioddhs llio 
original statement called in question by us. lie puts the represoatalioii us 
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^'■iu',ailyj if iiol qnVi.e, oi.if. humlml luiilions of the population, and, in« 
clircctly, the general sense of the^ people as a whole.’' There is great 
iiiodifieatioii here, and great indeiiniteuess, also. ETen the “hundred 
luillionH/'’ liow did they cast the vote iu testimony of delegation I It is 
not mi common in England for men .to stand up in the name -of a whole 
class, airl to declare tbomselves the representatives of a hunched thousand 
at a time. But the claim of the representation of “a hundred millions'' 
beats this hollow, and is calculated to send confusion among the arithme- 
tics. Mr, Hume knows as well as we do that a overwhelming majority 
of our countrymen in India declaro tlie alleged representation of the 
National Congress delegates to be a sham representation, got up at forced 
meetings, Largely hole-an cl -corner, in the localitices. It is asserted by 
them ihat tho the delegates “represent not a nation, but a party recruited 
from cerliiin small classes in a certain group of Indian nations.'' This is 
tha bt3]itd^ as .far as v;e can make out, of an overwholming majority of our 
coimtryiiieii in the East, * 

Mr. Ilurne further represents ns as being “under the impression that 
it is absurd to speak of an Indian nation, because India is nearly as big as 
Europe, and incbidos laiimeroas provinces wdrose people were at one time 
almost as distinct as those of Franco, Italy, Spain, and Portiigai.” Now the 
truth is that rve aro not undor any such impression for any such reason, and 
Mr. Ilinnc misrepresents us in saying iliat we are. What we do maintain is 
that India is .not, and never has been from the days of the Maha Bharata, 
which were tho days of Mosos and Aaron, peopled by one nation. What 
we did say, and now repeat v;as that thei’c never was in time an Indian 
Empire as and now understood, till Great Britain created it. The pro- 
vinces wliicli Huixia speaks of aro mere political divisons created by 
]>y tlio British Goveiiment fur purposes of administration, and wero never 
beforo united under one rule. “At one ti.me almost as distinct as those 
of ..France, Italy, | To put it this W’ay is to make light of the incon- 
trovertible truth, Tho existing, enduring, and actirni distinctions between 
tliG nations inhabiting India are out of all proportion to those between 
the European nn.tioDs mentioned. There are, ^ve repeat, nationalities in 
India spea-king 106 diil’eront languages, a man of any being as incapable 
of uiiderstaudiiig one vii another as an Englishman who knows only his 
mother tongue is to undersand a Enssian. Among these nations some 
aro highly polished and civilised, wdiile others are almost as far back in 
savagedom, using stoxic weapons, as ’were the Cave-men who dwelt in 
our own. island when the woolly elephant was in it, and the hysenas and 
rhinoceroses used to come down to the Tyne to slake their thirst 
These nations of India are separated from each other by all the customs 
that separate civilisation from barbarisxn. Their religions are the most 
nubagonistic, and their race hatereds the strongest on earth. YFhat 
is more, the Himln nation, v/hich is numerically by far the strongest, is 
physically the Vvcake&t : and the chief justification for the British Goveim- 
ineut as it isg is the fact that it delivered and preserves tlie Hindu peoples 
from the merciless tTronts that ground them down for centuries to the 
gates of fleatlu In India, also, there are still 117 native States under 
their own princes aiid with their own autocratic executives, but over which 
tlH3 British GoTcrnment is the Sazeivain Power, exercising a greater or less 
laeasare of control. Their populations number together not less than 
50 million souls. Poos Baboo Sureiidra Nath Banerjea speak in the 
uarao of tisose 50 millions likewise, and of the potentates that rule them ? 
Tho doctrine of Nationalities has been much discussed since Mazzini 
made it his cardinal doctrine. The definition of a nationality has long 



been in' ooatroTarsy, Let Mr.’Httme search from John Stuart Mil! aix«! 
'^'Deloclic, and tell ub if he can had a dednitiou that will fit the 250,000,000 
/■of India: .. ? ’ 

Mr, Hume brings us to book for saying that there is native opposition 
to the Congress. There is shansful falsifying in the reports/ if the 
Muhammadan population be not generally in deteimined opposition to 
it-~ that is the men of influence among the Muhammadans. Mr. Hume 
says ^'tbere are few Muhammadans.” Does he ’lay it is not true that ' 
Muhammadans into the tens of thousands have signed against the Congress 
movement ?— numbers extrordinary, considering that they are of an 
illiterate population. And what about the meetingSj many thousands 
strong, that have been held against it at Allahabad, Lucknow, , Benares, 
and elsewhere ? Are we to understand him as including Sir Syed Ahm^ 
and other distinguished Muhammadans that we mentioned among the 
‘‘toadies to bureaucrats f ^ Then about the Eajah of Bhinga. We w^'ere 
well acquainted with Mr.^ Hume’s opinion of this dignitary before reading 
the letter from him which we print this morning. But in spite of that 
we repeat, an authoritymot lightly to be cast aside, that this ‘‘new Govern- 
ment Bajah” is a Kajput by descent, that his cast ruled in India before 
the Mo hauiadans- crossed the border, and bis forefathers were men of 
rank under the Mogul. Mr, Hume, we firmly believe, could not find 
ten Anglo-Indians in Oudh to say that the Bajputs of the religion who 
- go against the Congress movement are withbut influence among thoir 
countrymen. 




